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PAET III. 


1. — The Banyan or Sacred Tree of India. 

1. The majestic banyan tree is lord of the forests of 
India, and is one of the marvels of the vegetable world. 
Its seeds are carried by the winds, or are dropped by birds 
in the crevices of rocks, or even in buildings, or on trees, 
and, when there is sufficient moistm’e, they germinate and 
send rootlets downwards to the earth, where they secure a 
permanent foothold. If the long root reaches down from the 
top of a tree, it speedily enlarges, and eventually destroys 
the original stalk which gave it life and nomashment. 

2. The banyan rarely attains a great height, from sixty 
to a hundred feet being the maximum. During its first 
hundred years it behaves very much like other trees, 
developing a sturdy trunk, and an immense domelike head 
spreading far out on all sides. Its leaves are smooth and 
glossy, and of a bright green. Its foliage is so dense as to 
afford a cooling shade, and effectually prevent the growth 
of underbrush. It produces an abundance of mild, insipid 
fig-like fruit, which is used both for food and for medicinal 
■purposes. 

3. At the end of the first century of its life the banyan 
begins to exhibit its singular propensities. Drom its arms, 
which have now gro'v^ni out to a great length horizontally, 
it begins to send down fibres into the air ; and these fibres 

IE ■ 
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(]h not Ptoj) crrov.'ing until their ends touch the e<avth. The 
ro' diets ;it the enfl of these fibres strike into the ground, 
and v,-lvn lliey have become mdl fixed in the earth, the 
sap. vhieh ])rcviously vas flowing downwards, changes its 
direction and flow.s ui)wards. The thin stems grow into 
bro;id ti'unks, ajul afford an effectual support to the over- 
weighted branches from which they came down. The 
great horizontal branches are now supported at both ex- 
tremities, like a bridge by a pier at both ends. The 
trunks re.ach a gigantic size, and send out more lateral 
branche.^. These branches in their turn send down new 
stems or fibres, which take root like the previous ones and 
fonn now su])})orts. The ncAV trunks often surpass the 
])arcnt stems, and , this process of growth continues for 
many 3’cars until the tree covers acres of ground, (and pre- 
sents the appearance of; a colonnade of stems supporting 
numberless living rafters, all of which arc covered with a 
dense canopy of perennial green. 

-1. There is a banyan tree in Ceylon which measures 

fifteen hundred feet around the branches, — more than a 

(piarter of a mile. On the banks of the ISlarbada there is 

a still larger tree, which measures a circuit of twenty-two 

Imndred feet, whose larger trunks number three hundred 

.and fifty-four, whoso small ones exceed three thousand, 

and whose foliage makes a home for thousands of birds and 
• * 

monkeys. Under the shade of this wonderful tree the 
jnanccs of the land used to encamp in magnificent style. 

“). Here the Icing entertained his guests on his tiger- 
hunting expeditions. The difierent parts of the gi’ound 
under the tree were used as drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, 
smoking-rooms, kitchens, etc. Including all the animals 
and servants, there sverc seven thousand individuals in the 
I'Ctinue : yet the gi'oat banyan easily sheltered them all. 
Here, when the glow and flush of the fierce sun had given 
way to the cool dews of evening, the guests of the Oriental 
prince sipped their sherbet or ch.ampagnc, and watched 
tlie movements of the dancing girls, while the monkeys 
• •battered and the night-birds sang in the foli.age above. 
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and the pale moonsliine glinted down tlirougli the openings 
in the vast leafy roof. 

6. ,. Snoh is the gigantic fig-tree of India, truly one of the 
wonders of the ■world, and not to be matched even in a 
country where a hot sun combines vuth a rich soil to pro- 
duce the most striking and luxuriant forms of life. ; It is 
supposed that some of the banjmn trees now standing were 
in existence when Porus drove his squadron of elephants 
against the Macedonian phalanx of Alexander the Great, 
in the hope of saving his kingdom from falling under.' the 
dominion of the world’s conqueror. 

7. The Hindus regard these trees as sacred, and under 
their shade perform many acts of religious worship. ^'It 
is a singular fact that a banyan is frequentfy found sproht- 
ing from the spot where some Hindu mdow has committed 
the act of Sati, — a fact which causes the natives to regard 
it with tenfold reverence.^ The natural explanation of this 
phenomenon is that sonie bird, attracted to the spot by 
the offerings of rice, etc., which have been placed there in 
honour of the departed soul, has dropped a banyan seed, 
which S23eedily springs up from the congenial soil. 


2. — Lines on the Banyan Tree. 

They tell us of an Indian tree. 

Which, hoAYSoe’er the sun and sky 
May temjjt its boughs to wander free, 

And shoot and blossom wide and high. 

Par better loves to bend its arms 
Downwards again to that dear earth. 

From which the life that fills and warms 
Its grateful being first had birth, 

’Tis thus, though wooed by flattering friends, 
And fed with fame (if fame it be). 

This heart, my o'ivn dear Mother, bends 
With love’s true instinct back to thee. 

hlooRE. 
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3. — The Inchcape Eock, 

1 . 

Xo stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 

The ship Avas still as she could be 

Her sails from hcaA'cn receiA'’ed no motion, 

Her keel AA'as steady in the ocean. 

2 . 

Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The AA^aA'cs flow’d oa' er the Inchcape Rock ; 

So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not moA'e the Inchcape Bell. 

3. 

The good old Abbot of Aberbrothock 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and SAvung, 
And OA'er the Avaves its AA'arning rang. 


4. 

When the rock Avas hid by the surge’s SAvell, 
The mariners heard the AA^arning bell ; 

And then they kneAv the perilous rock. 

And blessed the good Abbot of Aberbrothock. 


o. 

The sun in heaA'en AA'as .shining gay, 

All things Avere joyful on that day. 

The sea-birds scream’d as they AA'hed’d around, 
And there Avas joyfulness in their sound. 




The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 

A darker speck on the ocean green ; 

Sir Balph the Hover walked his deck, 

And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

7 . 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 

It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 

His heart Avas mirthful to excess, — 

But the Hover’s mirth Avas Avickedness. 

8 . 

His eye Avas on the Inchcape float : 

Quoth he, “ My men, put out the boat, 

And roAV me to the Inchcape Hock ; 

And I’ll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothock.” 

9 . 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen roAA^, 

And to the Inchcape Hock they go ; 

Sir Halph bent over from the boat. 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcaj)e float. 

10 . 

DoAvn sunk the bell AAuth a gurgling sound. 

And the bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Halph, “ The next Avho comes to the rock 
Won’t bless the Abbot of Aberbrothock.” 

11 . 

Sir Halph the Hover roAved aAA^ay ; 

He scoured the seas for many a day ; 

And noAv groAvn rich AAdth plundered store. 

He steers his course for Scotland’s shore. 
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12 . 

So thick a haze o’ei'spreads the sk}', 

They cannot see the sun on high ; 

The ^rind hath blou-n a gale all day ; 

By evening it had died away. 

13 . 

On the deck the Eover takes his stand, 

So dark it is the}^ see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ealph, “ It will be lighter soon, 

For there is the dawn of the rising moon.” 

14 . 

“ Can'st hear,” said one, “ the breakers roar ? 

For methinks we should be near the shore, 
isow where wc are I cannot tell ; 

But I tnsh I could hear the Inehcape Bell.” 

15 . 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 

Though the ’wind hath fallen, they drift along, 

Till the vessel strikes \vith a shivering shock, — 

“ Mercy ! it is the Inehcape Eock I ” 

16 . 

Sir Ealph the Eover tore his hair, • 

And beat his breast in his despair ; 

The waves rash in on eveiy side, 

And the ship sinks dovrn beneath the tide. 

Southey. 
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4. — The Governor of Havannah : 

SHELTERING AN ENEMY IN DISTRESS. 

1. VViien two nations are at war, each . tliink's itself 
entitled to do all jiossible harm to the other. They send 
armies into each other’s territories to fight and plundei’. 
They also fit out navies to go to sea, and destroy all the 
vessels belonging to the ojiposite party that can be found. 
While the wicked passions of the jiarties are thus excited, 
he is a magnanimous person, indeed, who can think of acting 
either justlj?- or kindly to an enemy in distress. 

2. In the year 1746, when Britain was at war vuth 
Spain, and each Avas destroying many vessels belonging to 
the other, the Elizabeth, a merchant ship, ivhich had come 
from London, laden with a A^'aluable caigo, sprung a leak 
Avhile on her voyage betAveen Jamaica and Cuba. The 
men, to save their lives, ran the vessel into Havannah, a 
Spanish port, Avhere they expected to be made prisoners 
of Avar, and to have the ship seized as a prize. 

3. The captain Avent ashore to deliver her up to the 
Spanish goA^ernor, and to entreat that he and his men 
might not be severely used as prisoners. To his great 
surprise, the governor refused to seize either the men or 
the A’essel. “ Had you come,” said he, “ Avith hostile in- 
tentions, you Avould have been a fair prize ; but since you 
came only as distressed maiiners, humanity commands me, 
instead of injuring, to succour you. You are at liberty to 
repair your vessel in our port, and traffic so far as may be 
necessary to enable you to pay yom- charges, and then 
depart as freely as any of our oato A^essels.” 

4. The British captain accordingly refitted his. ship; 
and Avhen it AAms ready to sail, the magnanimous goA^ernor 
gave him a pass, AAdiich AAms to liaAm the efiTect of protect- 
ing him from the Avar A^essels of Spain, till he AA’as beyond 
Bermuda. The Elizabeth then sailed in peace, and in a 
feAv Aveeks arrived safely AAuth her cargo in the Thames. 
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5. — Tobacco. 

1. llic tobacco plant is an annual, that is, it lat;ts but 
one year or season ; the same plant will not flourish for two 
years running. The now plant is raised from seed. 

2. Tobacco requires a Avarm siui ; so it can bo grown 
abundantly all OA'er tropical and semi-tropical countries. 
The finest kinds are raised betAA’een the 15th and 35th 
degrees of X. Latitude. 

3. But the plant requires only a foAv months to reach 
perfection from the da}'- on A\Lich it is soato. For this 
reason it can l^e groAAm during the summer months in 
almost all jairts of Europe except those A^diich lie A’^ery far 
to the north. 

1. In this respect tobacco resembles Avheat ; for AA’heat 
requires a Avam, Init not a A^eiy hot sun to bring it to 
])erfcction, and can be gi-OArn in many tropical countries 
during the AAnuter months, and in temperate ones during 
the summer months. 

5. About a monthafter the seed has been soAA’n, the young 
jflants are four or fiA*e inches high. They are set about 
sixteen inches apart. The plants arc carefully AAmeded, and 
the soil is stirred AAUth nairoAA^ hoes, until the plants show 
symptoms of floAA^ering. Occasional AA’atcring is required, 
unless the rainfall is sufficient for their sustenance. 

6. But the floAA'ers must not be alloAA'cd to fonn, except 
in those fcAV plants AA'hich are purposely left for seed. 
To obtain leaf, and not fioAver, is the gi'cat object of the 
cultiA'ator ; and if a plant has been AAmll reared, it ought 
to haA'e from eight to tAA'clA'c lai-ge juicy leaA'es. 

7. Great pains are taken to make the plant produce a 
healthy leaf. Some men pluck off a fcAA^ of the leaA’cs, in 
the hope that the remaining ones aauII groAV stronger. If 
a siTcker or shoot appears at the roots, it is at once pulled 
out, so that all the strength of the plant may be concen- 
trated on the main stem. This practice of removing 
suckers is often neglected in India. 
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8. As soon as the leaves have begun to acquii’e a 
yellowish tint and to give signs of drooping, further 
growth is not to be expected, and they are noir fit to be 
gathered. After they have been gathered, they are left 
on the ground, so that they may be vdthered for at least 
one day in the sun. If they are very juicy, they ought 
to be left out in the sun for one day more. 

9. The deadliest enemy to the tobacco plant is frost. 
One night’s frost will Idll a whole field, and destroy in a 
few hours the labour of months. In India, where the 
plant is cultivated during the Avinter, such a calamity is 
not uncommon. In Europe the risks of frost are equally 
great; for the seed is soavu in spring and gathered in 
autumn, and in the one there is fear of a late frost, and 
in the other of an early one. 

10. Tobacco is a very exhausting crop to the soil; 
and much manure is required to make it groAV vigorously. 
It should never be soAvn on the same soil two years run- 
ning. 

11. The extent to which tobacco has spread over the 
earth during the last 300 years is amazing. In Turkey 
the pipe is perpetually in the mouth. In India all classes 
and both sexes smoke. In Burma the cigar is smoked 
by persons of all ranks, and sometimes even by a child of 
tAVO or three, who has not yet been Aveaned by its mother. 
In China the practice is so universal, that every female from 
the age of six to nine wears as an appendage to her dress a 
small silk pocket to hold her pipe and tobacco. 

12. Tobacco is groAvn more or less all over India; and 
there is scarcely a town or large village in Hindustan 
AAdiere you aauII not see plots of ground covered AAUth this 
popular plant. The parts of India Avhere the best tobaccos 
are groAAm are : — Tirhoot in the Bengal Presidency ; Kaira 
in the Bombay Presidency ; and the delta of the GodaA^ari 
in the Madi’as Presidency. 

13. Tobacco Avas brought into England from America 
in A.D. 1586, by Sir Walter Baleigh, Avho lAed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. For, nearly a hundred years 
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the plant was neglected. But as soon as it once came into 
fashion, its cultivation increased very rapidly and has now 
overspread the world. 


6. — Shape of the Earth : A Dialogue. 

1. 'Teacher. I hope you have not forgotten what I told 
you yesterday that the earth is a round ball. 

Student. No, sir, I have not forgotten; but it seems 
■\'ery strange. The earth does not secjn to be round. It 
looks sometimes flat, like a gi-eat plain, and sometimes 
uneven, as if it were all “ ups and dornis ” — all mountains 
and valley’s. 

2. Teacher. That is true, when we look at a small part 
of it. And you know we ourselves are such tiny creatures, 
we can see only a verj’- little bit of the earth at a time. 
Here is a large ball : we call it a globe ; and the person 
^\•ho made it thought it was like the world we live on; 
I also think it is veiy much like the world in shape. 

This ball is twelve inches through from one side to the 
other, and it is quite round ; but I must tell you that 
the world is not exactly round — it is a little flat at the 
two opposite poles. 

A fly has just perched on this globe. Now the earth 
is much larger to us than the globe is to that fly. On this 
little ball the highest mountain — and that jmu know is five 
miles high — must be shown by a -^-ery tiny grain of sand. 

3. Student. I suppose that men and women are too 
small to be seen at all in a pictui’e on that globe. 

'Teacher. That they are ; they could not even be 
thought of for a minute. Now if j’ou could fly up to the 
moon, and look down on the earth, it would appear round 
and bright, just as the moon does to us, only thirteen 
times as big. 

4. Student. But no one has ever jmt flown to the 
moon ; so nobody ever .saw the earth from there. Then 
how do men know that the earth is round ? 
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Teacher. I mil give you three proofs of this fact : — 

Isf. When ships, sailing on the sea, are coming near the 
land, those who are watching them from the shore first 
see the tops of the masts, then the sails, and after that 
the hull. This is because the surface of the earth bulges 
out, as round objects must do, and we cannot see through 
the bulging part. Now if the earth were fiat, the hull 
would be seen first ; for the hull is larger and darker than 
the 3nast, . < 

2nd. When sailors out at sea are sailing towards shore, 
they first of all see the tips of the high hills in the 
far distance, and cry out “Land ahead, land ahead!” 
Then they begin to see something of the sides, then the 
lower slopes, until, when they have got near the shore, 
they see the whole of the hills from top to bottom. 

3rd. Many men have gone round the earth, and in 
doing so have returned to the very place from which 
they started ; this, to my mind, is the simplest proof of 
.all 

5. Student. How strange ! Fancy going round the 
world, just as the fly here is walking round this twelve- 
inch globe. But is it really true, sir, that any one has 
ever gone round the world ? 

Teacher. It is quite true. I have been round it my- 
self. There are other reasons for believing that the shape 
of the earth is round ; but what you have just heard will 
be enough for the present, and I think you will be quite 
convinced that the earth is round. 

Five hundred years ago men thought that the earth 
was flat, and that the sun went round it once a day. 
These men had never sailed round the world, and were 
afraid to go far out of the sight of land. The}?- thought 
that the fiat earth was supported upon pillars, as the fiat 
roof of a house might be; and some who lived in 
more ancient times said that old Atlas carried it upon his 
shoulders. 

The Hindus, however, felt quite sure that the world 
rested on the back of an elephant, and that the elephant 
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stood on a tortoise. But rrhen they were asked what 
kept the tortoise iip, they could not tell. That puzzled 
them, 

6. Siudenf. Has not the earth, then, something to rest 
upon ? 

Teacher, hso, nothing at all. The earth is kept in its 
place by the drawing power of the sun. You may have 
seen how a loadstone draws a needle. Now you may 
fancy the sun to be a mighty loadstone, alwa 3 fs hold- 
ing the earth in its course, and never letting it run away 
from its grasp ; and ^mt it does not draw it any closer to 
itself. 

7. Shedeni. How is it, sir, that we do not tumble off 
into the air ? 

Teacher. Because the same drawing power that keeps 
the earth in its proper place is always pulling us towards 
the earth. No matter what part of the earth we are in, 
this force never ceases to act, so that you need never be 
afraid of falling off. Even the waters of the sea are kept 
in their place b}^ the same force. 

S. Sfndent. Now I understand why the people on the 
other side of the globe are able to keep their feet on the 
ground. But what a strange world it must be ? the people 
at the bottom must ■walk with their heads doumwards I 
I should not like to live there. 

Teacher. You are quite mistaken. They feel as tip- 
light as we do, and so in fact they arc. The ground is 
under their feet, and the sk}’- is over their heads just as 
it is here. There are really no such things as ups and 
do-svns in that sense. 

9. Shtdeni. When we looked out of the window at 
the sea side, the sea seemed to stretch away qrrite fiat as 
far as we could see. It did not look at all round. 

Teacher. I think that if you look for a little while at 
this globe, which is here in front of ns, I can explain to 
yoir why the sea that you saw appeared to bo perfectly 
fiat as far as you could see. I make on this globe a little 
circle about the size of a two-anna piece. If I were to 
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Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

5 . 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ; 

Be a hero in the strife ; 

6 . 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ; 

Let the dead j)ast bury its dead. 
Act, — act in the living Present ; 
Heart vdthin, and God o’erhead. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time, — 

8 . 

Footprints that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and ship-wreck’d brother, 

Seeing shall take heart again. 

9 . 

but t'nv^ Let us, then, be up and doing, 
the false Lin^Fith a heart for any fate ; 
and said, “ M^-^chieving, still pursuing, 

I reduced ! wliftsu to labour and to wait. 

this plight ? I be\ Longfellow. 
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cut that little piece out, and you looked at it apart from 
the other part of the globe, you would hardly be able to 
tell that it was taken from a rounded surface. It would 
appear to be quite flat, because it is ver}^ small in com- 
parison with the size of the whole globe. When you looked 
out of the window, you saw only a very small portion of 
the earth’s surface, and so it looked as if it were flat. If 
you had gone to the top of a very high mountain, or high 
up above the clouds in a balloon, the effect would have been 
just the same. You would still have seen only a very 
small slice of the earth, so small that you would not have 
been able to notice its roundness. 


7. — Psalm of Life. 

1 . 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

“ Life is but an empty dream ; ” 

For the soul is dead that slumbers. 
And thing.s are not what they seem. 


2 . 

Life i.s real ; life is earnest ; 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

“ Dust thou art, to dust returnest,” 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Yot enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us further than to-dav. 


4. 


,*t/Cie' whne at 
can explain to 
to be perfectly 


Art is lontr, and Time is flei-x'' ''' 

And our hearts, thoutrh''^ piece. If I ii ere o 
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8. — Jovinian, the Proud Emperor. 

1. In days of old, Avhen the empire of the world was in 
the hands of the lord of Eome, Jovinian was Emperor. 
Oft as he lay on his couch, and mused upon his poAver 
and Avealth, his heart AA'^as elated beyond measirre, and 
he said AAuthin himself, “Verilj'-, there is no other god 
besides me.” 

2. It happened one morning, after he had said this 
Avithin himself, that the Emperor arose, and summoning 
his huntsmen and his friends, hastened to chase the AAuld 
deer of the forest. The chase Avas long and SAvdft, and 
the sun was high in the heavens, Avhen Jovinian reined 
up his horse on the bank of a clear, bright stream, that 
ran through the fertile country on Avhich his palace stood. 
Allured by the refreshing appearance of the stream, he 
bade his attendants abide Avhere they Avere, AAdiile he 
sought a secluded pool overhung Avith avUIoavs, Avhere he 
might bathe unseen. 

3. The Emperor hastened to the pool, cast off his 
garments, and revelled in the refreshing coolness of the 
Avaters. But Avhilst he thus bathed, a person exactly like 
him in form, in feature, and in A^oice, approached the 
river’s bank, arrayed himself unperceived in the imperial 
garments, and then sprang on Jovinian’s horse, and rode 
to meet the huntsmen, Avho, deceived by the likeness and 
the dress, obeyed his commands, and folloAved their neAv 
Emperor to the palace gates. 

4. Jovinian at length quitted the Avater, and sought 
in every direction for his apparel and his horse, but 
could not find them. He called aloud upon his attendants, 
but they heard him not, being already in attendance upon 
the false Emperor. And JoAunian regarded his nakedness, 
and said, “ Miserable man that I am ! to what state am 
I reduced ! AAEither shall I go ? A\dio aauU receive me in 
this plight ? I bethink me, there is a knight hereabout, 

B 
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whom I have advanced to great lionouv ; I will seek him, 
and with his assistance regain my palace, and punish the 
pereon who has done me this wrong.” 

5. Naked and ashamed, Jovinian sought the gate of 
the kni"ht’s castle, and knocked loudlv at the wicket. 

“Who art thou, and what dost thou want?” asked 
the ])orter without Tinclosing the gate. 

“ Open, open, sirrah ! ” replied the Emperor, with 
redouhled knocks at the wicket. 

“In the name of wonder, friend, who art thou?” said 
the porter, as he opened the gate, and saw the strange 
figure of the Emperor before the threshold. 

“ M'ho am I, askest thou, sirrah ? I am thy Emperoi’. 
Go, tell thy master, Jovinian is at his gate, and bid him 
bring a hor.se and some garments to supply the place of 
those that I have been deprived of ! ” 

“Rascal,” rejoined the porter. “Thou the Emperor! 
Wliy, the Emperor but just now rode up to the castle with 
all his attendants, and honoured my master by sitting noth 
lu'm at meat in the great hall. Tliou the Empei'or! a very 
pretty Emperor, indeed. Faugh ! I will tell mi^ master 
what you say, and he inll soon find out whethei* you are 
drunk, mad, or a thief.” 

6. The portei’, gi-eatly enraged, went and told his lord 
how that a naked fellow stood at the gate, calling himself 
the Emperor, and demanding clothes and a good steed. 

“Bring the fellow in,” said the knight. So they brought 
in Jownian, and he stood before the lord of the castle, and 
again declared himself to be the Emperor Jovinian. Loud 
laughed the knight at the Emperor’s speech. 

“ What, thou my lord the Emperor ? art mad, good 
fellow ? Come, give him my old cloak, it will keep him 
from the flies.” 

7. “Yes, Sir Knight,” replied Jovinian, “I am thy 
Emperor, who advanced thee to gi-cat honour and wealth, 
and wlio will shortly puni.sh thee foi' thy present conduct.” 

Scoundrel ! ” said the knight, now enraged beyond all 
bounds : “ traitor ! thou the Emperor ? ay, of beggars and 
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fools. Why, — did not my lord but lately sit with me in 
ny hall, and taste of my poor cheer ? And did he not 
bid me ride with him to his palace gate, whence I am hut 
now returned ? Fool, I pitied thee before ; now I see thy 
villainy. Go, turn the felloiv out, and flog him from the 
castle ditch to the hill-side.” 

8. The people did as the knight commanded them. And 
when they had ceased from flogging him, he seated himself 
on the grass, and covered himself with the tattered cloak, 
and commented on his own wretchedness and the ingrati- 
tude of the knight ; but he thought not of his own ingrati- 
tude to God, through whom alone all princes reign and 
live. And now he brooded over vengeance. “Ay,’’ said 
he, as he felt the sore weals on his back from the 
scourging, ‘‘Ay, I will be avenged. When next he sees 
me, he shall know that he who gives can also take away. 
I will seek the good duke, my ablest counsellor ; he will 
know his sovereign, and' gladly aid him in his calamity.” 
With these thoughts he wapped his cloak around him, 
and sought the house of the good duke. 

9. Jovinian knocked at the gate of the duke’s palace, 
and the porter opened the wicket, and, seeing a half-naked 
man, asked him why he knocked, and who he was. 

“Friend,” replied the Emperor, “I am Jovinian. I 
have been robbed of my clothes whilst bathing, and am 
now with no horse and no ajjparel save this ragged cloak ; 
go tell the duke the Emperor is here.” 

The porter, more and more astonished at the Emperor’s 
words, sought his master and delivered Jovinian’s message 
to him. 

“ Bring in the poor man,” said the duke, “ peradventm’e 
he is mad.” 

10. So they brought Jovinian into the duke’s great 
hall, and the duke looked on him, but knew him not. 
And when Jovinian reiterated his story, and sjjoke angrily 
to the duke, he pitied him. “ Poor mad fellow,” said the 
duke, “ I have but just now returned from the imperial 
palace, where I left the very Emperor whom thou assumest 
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to bo Take him to the giiard-house. Perhaps a fcM' 
hours’ close confinement on bread and -svator may cool his 
heated brain. Go, poor fellow, I pity thee ! ” 

11. So the servants did as their lord commanded, and 
they fed Jovinian on bread and water, and after a time 
turned him out of the castle ; for he still said he was the 
Emperor. Sorely and bitterly did the Emperor bewail his 
miseralfie fate wlien the servants drove him from the 
castle gate. “ Alas, alas ! ” he exclaimed in his miserj'', 
“what shall I do, and whither shall I resort? Even the 
good duke knew me not, but regarded me as a poor mad- 
man. Come, I will seek my own palace, and discover 
myself to my wife. Surely she at least -will know me ! ” 

1 2. “Who art thou, poor man ? ” asked the king’s porter 
of him, when he stood before the palace gate, and would 
have entered in. 

“Thou oughtc.st to know me,” said Jovinian, “seeing 
thou hast served me these fifteen years.” 

“ Served you, you dirty fellow ! ” rejoined the porter, 
“ I sei've the Emperor. Serve yon indeed ! ” 

“ I am the Emperor. Dost thou not know me Come, 
my good fellow, seek the Empress, and bid her, by the sign 
of the three moles on the Emperor’s breast, send me hither 
the imperial robes which some fellow stole while I was 
bathing.” 

“ Ha, ha, fellow ! well, you are royally mad. Why, the 
Emperor is at dinner with his wife. Well, well, I’ll do 
thy bidding, if it be but to have the whipping of thee 
afterwards for an impudent madman. Three moles on 
the Emperor’s breast ! How royally thou shalt be beaten, 
my friend ! ” 

13. When the porter told the Empress what the poor 
man at the gate had- said, she held down her head, and 
said with a sorrowful voice to her lord, “ My good lord 
and king, here is a fellow at the palace gate that hath sent 
unto me, and bid me, by those secret signs known only to 
thee and me, to send him the imperial robes, and wel- 
come him as my husband and sovereign,” 
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14. When the fictitious Emperor heard this, he bade 
attendants bring in J ovinian. And lo ! as he entered the 
hall, the great wolf-hound that had slept at his feet for 
years sprang from his lair, and would have pulled him 
dovTi, had not the attendants prevented it, whilst the 
falcon that had sat on his wrist in many a fair day’s hawk- 
ing broke her leather straps and flew out of the hall — so 
changed was J ovinian the' Emperor. 

15. “Nobles and friends,” said the new Emperor, “hear 
ye what I will ask of this man.” 

And the nobles bowed assent, whilst the Emperor asked 
of Jovinian his name and his business- with the Empress. 

“ Askest thou me who I am, and wherefore I am come 1 ” 
rejoined Jovinian ; “ am I not thy Emperor and the lord of 
this house and of this realm ? ” 

“These our nobles shall decide,” replied the new 
Emperor. “Tell me now which of us twain is your 
Emperor ? ” 

And the nobles answered with one accord, “Thou 
dost trifle with us, sir : can we doubt that thou art our 
Emperor, whom we have Itnown from his childhood ? As 
for this base fellow we know not who he is.” 

And ■with one accord the people cried out against 
Jovinian that he should be punished. 

16. On this the usurper turned to the Empress of 
Jovinian. “ Tell me,” said he, “ on thy true faith, knowest 
thou this man who calls himself the Emperor of this 
realm ? ” 

And the Empress answered, “My lord, why askest 
thou me concerning this fellow ? I know him not ; yet it 
doth surprise me how he should know what can be known 
to none save you and me.” 

Then the usurper turned to Jovinian, and with a harsh 
countenance rebuked his presumption, and ordered the 
executioners to drag him by the feet by horses until he 
died. This he said before all his court ; but he sent his 
servant to the jailor, and commanded him to scourge 
Jovinian, and for this once to set him free. 
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1 7. The deposed Emperor now desired death. “ Why,” 
said he to liimself, “ sliould I now Hve ? My friends, my 
dependants, yea, even my wife shuns me ; and I am 
deserted ])y those whom my bounties have raised. Come, 
I’ll seek tlie good priest, to whom I have so often laid open 
my most secret faults : of a surety he will remember me.” 

18. Now the good priest lived in a cell nigh to a 
chapel about a stone’s cast from the palace gate, and 
when Jovinian knocked, the priest, being engaged in 
reading, answered from within, “ Who’s there ? Why 
troublest thou me 1 ” 

“ I am the Emperor Jovinian; open the ^rindow ; I would 
speak to thee,” replied the fugitive. 

19. Immediately the nairow window of the cell was 
opened, and the priest looking out saw no one save the 
poor half-clothed Jovinian. “Depart from me, thou 
accursed thing,” cried the priest ; “ thou art not our good 
lord the Emperor, but the foul fiend himself, the great 
tempter.” 

“Alas!” cried Jovinian, “to what fate am I reserved, 
that even my own good priest despises me ? Ah me ! I 
bethink me ; in the arrogance of my heart I called myself 
a god. The weight of my sin is grievous unto me. Father, 
good father, hear the sin of a miserable penitent.” 

20 . Grladly did the priest listen to Jovinian; and when 
he had told him all his sins, the good priest comforted 
him, and assured him of God’s mercy if his repentance was 
sincere. And so it happened that on this a cloud seemed 
to fall from before the eyes of the priest, and when he 
again looked on Jomnian, he knew him to be the Emperor ; 
and pitying him, he clothed him with such poor garments 
as he had, and went vdth him to the palace gate. 

21. The porter stood in the gateway, and as Jownian 
and the priest drew near, he made a lowly obeisance, and 
opened the gate for the Emperor. “ Dost thou know me ? ” 
asked tlie Emperor. 

“ I knoAv thee very well, my lord,” replied the servant ; 
“ but I vish that thou hadst not left the palace,” 
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So J ovinian passed on to the hall of his palace ; and as 
he went all the nobles rose and bowed to the Einijeror ; 
for the usurper was in another apai-tment, and . the nobles 
knew again the face of Jovinian. 

22. But a certain knight passed into the presence of 
the false Emperor. “ My lord,” said he, “ there is one in 
the great hall to Avhom all men do bow ; for he so much 
resembleth you that we know not which is the Emperor.” 

Then said the usui’per to the Empress, “ Go and see if 
you know this man.” 

“ Oh, my good lord,” said the Empress, when she re- 
turned from the hall, “whom can I believe ? Are there then 
two Jovinians 1 ” 

“ I will myself go and determine,” rejoined the usurper, 
as he took the Empress by the hand, and leading her into 
the great hall placed her on the throne beside himself. 
“ Kinsfolk and nobles,” said the usurper, “ by the oaths 
ye have sworn, determine between this man and me.” 

And the Empress answered, “ Let me, as in duty bound, 
speak first. Heaven be my witness, I know not which is 
my lord and husband.” 

And all the nobles said the same. 

23. Thereupon the feigned Jovinian rose and said: 
“ Nobles and friends, hearken. That man is your Emperor 
and your master ; hear ye him ! Know that he did exalt 
himself above that which was right, and made himself 
equal unto God. Yerily he hath been rewarded. He hath 
suffered much indignity and wrong ; and of God’s will ye 
knew him not. ,He hath repented him of his grievous sin 
and the scourge is now removed. Hear ye him, know him 
and obey him.” 

24. As the feigned Emperor thus addressed the aston- 
ished nobles, his features seemed illumined with a fair and 
spiritual light, his imperial robes fell off him, and he stood 
before the assembly an angel of God, clothed in white 
raiment. And as he. ended his speech he bowed his head, 
and vanished from their sight, 

25. Jovinian returned to his throne, and for three years 
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reigned n*ith so ranch racrcy and justice, that his subjects 
had no cause to regret the change in their Emperor. And 
it came to pass, after the space of three years, the same 
angel appeared to him in a dream, and -warned him of his 
death. So JoAnnian dictated his CAmntfuI life to his 
secretaries, tliat it might remain as a Avarning to all men 
against AA'orldly pride. And AA*hen he had so done, he 
raeeldy resigned himself, and fell asleep in death. 


9. — The Parrot and the Crow. 

1. Tliey shut up a parrot in the same cage AAuth a croAA^ 

The parrot A\’as distressed at the ugly aspect of the croAA’-, 
and said, “ What hateful form is this ! AA^hat a detestable 
shape, accursed face, and unpolished manners ! 0 croAA' 

of the desert ! Avould that betAveen me and thee there Avere 
a space as Avide as that betAveen east and Avest ! 

“ Shonld one at dawn arise thy face to see, 

’Twoulil change to sudden gloom that morning’s mirth ; 

Some Avretch like thee shonld thine own comrade be ; 

Pmt where could such a one be found on earth ? ” 

2. But stiU more strangely the croAw, too, Avas harassed 
by the society of the parrot, and Avas utterly chagrined by 
it. It complained of its fate, and rubbing its claAvs one 
upon the other in token of A’exation, said, “ What eA’il fate 
is this ? What unlucky destiny and fickleness of fortune ! 
What crime haA-e I committed, for Avhich my fate has 
inA'oh'ed me in such a calamity, and imprisoned me -ndth 
a conceited fool like this, at once Arorthless and fatuous ? ” 

3. I liaA'e brought forAA’ard this e.xaraple to shoAA’ that 

hoATCA-er strong ma}" be the disgust that a AAUse man feels 
for a fool, a fool regards a wnse man AAuth a hundred times 
more aA’ersion. Gulhtdn. 
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10. — A Subtle Judgment. 

1. Four men, partners in business, bought some cotton 
bales. That the rats might not destroy the cotton, they pur- 
chased a cat. They agreed that each of the four should omi 
one particular leg of the cat ; and each adorned with beads 
and other ornaments the leg thus apportioned to him. 

2. The cat, by an accident, injured one of its legs. The 
owner of that member wound about it a rag soaked in oil. 
The cat, going too near a fire, set the rag on fire, and, 
being in great pain, rushed in among the cotton bales Arhere 
she Avas accustomed to hunt rats. The cotton thereby took 
fire and AA’-as burned up. All of it AA^as lost. 

3. The three other partners brought an action against 
the fourth who OAAmed the injured leg of the cat, Arith a 
vieAA’’ to recovering the A'-alue of the cotton that AA^as lost. 
The judge examined the case, and decided thus ; — 

4. “The leg that had the oil-rag on it AA^as hurt; tlife 
cat could not use that leg — in fact, it held up that leg, 
and .ran Avith the other three legs. The three unhurt legs 
therefore carried the fire to the cotton, and are alone cul- 
pable. The injured leg is not to be blamed. The three 
partners AA^ho OAAuied the three legs, AAUth AAdiich the cat ran 
to the cotton, Avill pay the whole A'-alue -of the bales to the 
partner Avho Avas the proprietor of the injured leg.” 


11. — The Hand. 

1. Touch, as embodied in the hand, is in many respects 
the most Avonderful of the senses. The organs of the other 
senses are passive : the organ of touch alone is actiA^e. 
The eye, the ear, and the nostrils stand simply open; 
liglit, sound, and fragi’ance enter, and we are compelled 
to' see, hear, and to smell ; but the hand selects Avhat it 
shall touch, and touches Avhat it jAleases. 

2, It puts aAvay from it the things Avhich it hates, and 
beckons tOAAmrds it the things AAdiich it desires, — unlike 
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tlic eye, ^vliieli miist often g.^ze transfixed at horrible sights 
from which it cannot turn ; and the ear, which cannot 
escape from the torture of discordant sounds; and the 
nostril, which cannot protect itself from hateful odours. 

hloreover, the hand not ojily pays regard to its own 
u'ants, but, •H'hcn any other organs of sense happen to have 
been rendered useless, it takes their duties upon itself. 
The hand of the blind man goes with him as an eye 
through the streets, and safely threads for him the devious 
vray : it looks for him at the faces of his friends, and tells him 
whose kindly features are gazing on him ; it peruses books 
foi- him, and quickens the long hours by its silent readings. 

4. It ministers as willingly to the deaf ; and when the 
tongue is dumb and the ear stopped, its fingers speak 
eloquently to the eye, and enable it to discharge the 
unwonted office of a listener. 

5. The organs of all the other senses, even in their 
greatest perfection, are indebted to the hand. It constructs 
for the eye a copy of itself, and thus gives it a telescope 
u-ith which to range among the stars ; and by another copy 
made on a different plan, furnishes it with a microscope, and 
introduces it into a now world of wonders. 

6. It constructs for the ear the instruments by which it is 
educated, and sounds them in its hearing till its powers arc 
trained to the full. It plucks for the nostril the flower which 
it longs to smell, anddistils for it the fragrance which it covets. 
As for the tongue, if it had not the hand to sen^e it, it might 
abdicate its throne as the lord of taste. In short, the organ 
of touch is the minister of its sister-senses, and, without any 
play of words, is the handmaid of them all. 

7. And if the hand thus munificently senms the body, 
not less ampty docs it give expression to the genius and the 
wit, the courage and the affection, the will and the powei- 
of man. Put a sword into it, and it udll fight for him ; 
put a plough into it, and it will till for him ; put a harp 
into -it, and it will play for him; put a pencil- into it, and 
it vnll paint for him ; put a pen into it, arid it will speak 
for him, plead for him, pray for him. 
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8. Wliat will it not do 1 ■\^niat lias it not done ? A 
steam-engine is but a larger band, made to extend its 
powers by the little band of man. An electric telegraph 
is but a longer pen for that little hand to unite with. All 
our huge cannon and other Aveapons of war, with udiich Ave 
so effectually slay our brethren, are only Cain’s hand made 
bigger, and stronger, and bloodier. 

9. What, moreover, is a ship, a railway, .a lighthouse, 
or a palace, — Avhat, indeed, is a Avhole city, a Aidiole con- 
tinent of cities, nay, the very globe itself, in so far as man has 
changed it, but the Aimrk of that- giant hand Avith Aidiich the 
human race, acting as one mighty man, has executed its aauII 1 

10. AVhen I think of all that human hands ha An done 
of good and cauI, I lift up my oaaui hand, and gaze upon 
it with wonder and aAve. What an instrument for good 
it is ! Avhat an instrument for evil ! and all the day long 
it is never idle. We unAAusely restrict the term handi- 
craftsman, or hand-Avorker, to the more laborious callings. 
It belongs to all honest, earnest men and Avomen, and is a 
title which each should covet. 

11. For the carpenter’s hand there is the saAv, and for 
the smith’s hand the hammer; for the farmer’s hand, the 
plough ; for the miner’s hand the spade ; for the sailor’s 
hand, the oar ; for the painter’s hand, the brush ; for the 
sculptor’s hand, the chisel; for the poet’s hand, the pen. 
For each of us there is one instrument Ave may learn to 
handle ; for all there is the command, “ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 


12. — The Well of St. Keyne, 

1 . 

A AAnll there is in the west country. 

And a clearer one neAmr AAns seen ; 
Tliere is not a Avife in the AAnst country 
But has heard of the Avell of St. Keyne. 
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“ I have left a good woman who never was here,” 
The stranger he made reply ; 

“ But that my draught should be better for that, 

I pray you answer me why.” 

9 . 

“ St. Keyne,” quoth the Cornishman, “ many a time 
Drank of this crystal well ; 

And before the angel summoned her 
She laid on the water a spell ; 

10 . 

“ If the husband of this gifted Avell 
Shall drink before his wife, 

A happy man henceforth is he ; 

For he shall be master for life. 

11 . 

“ But if the wife should drink of it first, 

Woe be to the husband then ! ” 

The stranger stooped to the well of St. Keyne, 

And drank of the water again. 

12. 

“ You drank of the well, I warrant, betimes,'’ 

He to the Cornishman said ; 

But the Cornishman smiled as the stranger spake. 
And sheepishly shook his head. 

13 . 

“ I hastened as soon as the wedding was done. 

And left my Avife in the porch ; 

But in truth she had been wiser than I, 

For she took a bottle to church ! ” 


Southey. 
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13. — Howard the PMlantliropist. 

1. John Howard, an English gentleman of fortune, is 
famous for tlie exertions he made to lessen human suffering. 
Being a man in easy circumstances, he might have spent 
Ids time, as most men have done under like conditions, in 
idleness and self-indulgence. But he ])rcferred a life of seli- 
sacrifice for the good of others, Avhich has won for him the 
!iamc of Pliilanthro})ist, — a name which stands or ought 
to stand higher in the annals of history than that of the 
greatest corifjueror. His career of heneficence is a remark- 
a'ole illustration of the power of sympathy. 

2. On a voj'age to Lisbon, when he was cpiite a young 
man, he was taken by the French, and thrown into a 
wretched dungeon at Brest, where he and his companions 
had to lie for .several nights on a stone floor, and were 
nearly starved. The hardships which he suffered and saw 
others suli’ering on this occasion made a great impression 
on his mind, and when he returned to his country, he 
exerted himself so much with the British Government, that 
a complaint was made to the French, who thereby were 
induced to treat English prisoners with more humanity. 

3. For some j’ears afterwards he lived at his estate at 
Cardington, near Bedford, diffusing happiness all around 
him. He settled a number of worthy and industrious 
persons in neat cottages on his grounds, and watched over 
their comfort vuth the greatest care. He built schools, 
where children were gratuitously taught to read ; and he 
distributed a large portion of his income in charity, Imng 
for his own part on a very moderate sum. 

4. At length, about the year 177.3, his attention was 
called to the state of the jails in his native county. He 
found them to be, as jails then were everyv'here, dens of 
misery, rvhere health was lost, and vice rather increased 
than diminished. By great exertions he was able to effect 
some improvements in the prison near his own residence. 

5. Then he was led to inquire into the condition of 
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more distant jails. In time he visited every large prison 
in England, and many of those in Scotland and Ireland. 
Being able to describe their condition to persons in author- 
ity, he procured the passing of two Acts of Parliament, one 
for lessening the fees to such prisoners as were acquitted, 
and the other for preserving the health of prisoners. 

6. Having thus done good in his own country, he 
resolved to carry his benevolent exertions abroad. In 
1775 he commenced a series of toiu's on the Continent, 
which were only concluded by his death sixteen j^ears 
afterwards. He visited the prisons of every country in 
Europe, ascertaining their condition, and exerting himself 
with the various Governments to get them improved. 

7. Everywhere he lived frugally, and devoted whatever 
he could spare from his own Avants to the relief of the 
miserable. From time to time in the course of his travels, 
he published his Observations with Suggestions for the Better 
System of Prison BiscijMne, and by this means, as Avell as 
by the interest that men began to feel in his own singular 
benevolence, he so effectually fixed public attention on the 
subject, that much improvement Avas the consequence. In 
1784, he found that he had traAmlled no less than fort3’'-tAA"0 
thousand miles, or nearly as much as twice the circum- 
ference of the globe, for the purpose of alleviating the 
hardships suffered in prisons. 

8. HoAA^ard had heard much of the miseries AA’-hich the 
plague j)roduced at all the ports along the Mediterranean. 
At each of these there is a kind of hospital called lazaretto, 
Avhere all the indiAuduals landing from a A'^essel, AA^hich has 
come from an infected place, are kept confined for a con- 
siderable time, to make sure that they are quite free from 
the disease. Of these lazarettos, AAdiich are as horrible as 
the Avorst prisons, and probably occasion more sickness and 
mortality than they prevent, Mr. HoAvard resoHed to make 
a personal examination. 

9. He set out in 1785, AAuthout a seiwant ; for he did 
not think himself at liberty to expose any one’s life but 
his OAvn. He took his AA’^ay by the south of France, through 

C 
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was as much honoured hy the monarchs of Europe as hy 
the people of his own island. He was one of whom the 
. human race may he proud. 


14. — The Hypocritical Ascetic. 

1. On the banks of the Ganges there is^.a city named 
Makandikd. In that city long ago there was a certain 
ascetic who observed a voav of silence. He lived on alms, 
and surrounded by many other religious mendicants, each 
of whom had some vow of his own, dwelt in a monastery 
within the precincts of a temple. 

2. Once, when he entered a certain merchant’s house 
to beg, he saw a beautiful maiden coming out with alms 
in her hand. Seeing that she was very beautiful, he was 
smitten with love, and exclaimed with a sigh, ‘‘ Ah ! Ah ! 
Alas ! ” Then taking the alms she gave him, he departed 
to his own dwelling. 

3. Now the merchant, whose house he had entered, 
overheard the sighs and exclamations of the ascetic; and 
being much astonished he followed him to his monastery, 
and said, “ Why did you to-day suddenly break your vow 
of silence and say what you did?” When the ascetic 
heard that, he said to the merchant, — “ This daughter of 
yours has certain unlucky marks ; when she marries, you 

. -will undoubtedly perish, wife, sons, and all. So, when 
I saw her, I was distressed; for you are my devoted 
adherent ; and thus it was on your account, that I broke 
silence and said what I did. My advice to you is this. 
Place this daughter of yours by night in a basket, on the 
top of which there must be a light, and set her adrift on 
the Ganges,” 

4. The merchant agreed to this : and that very night, 
purely out of fear, he did all that he had been directed 
to ‘ do ; for the timid cannot keep their judgment. The 
hermit for his part said to his pupils, “ Go to the Ganges, 
and when you see a basket floating along with a light on 

C 
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llio toj) of it, it licrc secretly ; Itiit you must not 

o}>en it, even if you he;ir u voice inside.’’ They said, “We 
will do so," and went their rvaj’. 

o. But before they had reached the Ganges, a certain 
prince went down to the hank of the river to bathe. Seeing 
that basket, by the hclj) of the light which the merchant 
had ])lnccd on it, he ordered hi.s servants to fetch it ; and 
as soon as the}’ harl brought it, he opened it out of curiosity. 
Inside he found that heart-enchanting girl, and he sent her 
away at once to his own house. 

C. The prince then set the basket adrift again on the 
Ganges, exactly as it was before, having first placed a 
fierce monkey inside it instead of the maiden whom he 
had taken out. ^^'hen the prince had gone, the pupils 
of the hermit came to the n’ver-bank, and seeing the 
basket "with the light on it they took it up and carried 
it away to the hennit. The hennit was delighted, and 
said to them : — “ I will take this upstairs, where I have 
certain rites to perform ; but you must lie hero in .silence 
this night." 

7. Having so .said, he took the basket to the top room 
of the monastery and oi)encd it. At that iustent a huge 
monkey of fierce as])ect, maddeiied by being .shut up so 
long, jum])ed out, atid flying at the liermit seized his nose 
in his teeth ; and perching on his shoulders clutched his 
ears with both its claws. The hermit rushed down- 
stairs .shrieking wdth tenw, the monkey still clinging 
to his ear.s, like his own viciousness clinging to him 
in bodily foimi. Even his pupils coidd not restrain their 
laughter. 

8. Ivirly next morning the news spread all over the 
country. Eveiy one was greatly amused .except the false 
ascetic, who had lost not only the object of his stratagem, 
but his reputation. The merchant was delighted ; and 
so \cas the daughter, u'ho had obtained a j>rincc for a 
husband. 


luti/id Sarit b'd^ar. 
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15. — Inward Purity. 

1. lliose who mortify their bodies, calling themselves 

saints, are yet unable to cure the leprosy of their hearts. 
If you merely destroy the outside of an ant-hill, will the 
serpent that dwells therein perish ? Tamil. 

2. Those who roam to other lands in j^ilgrimage to find 
the God that dwells -within them, are like a shepherd Avho 
searches in his flock for the sheep that is under his arm. 

Telega. 

3. Will a crow become a swan by bathing in the 

Ganges ? Tamil. 

4. Though one carries a thousand shells to Benares, his 

sin sticks to him. Tamil. 

5. A dog will not be made a calf Iw being washed. 

Hindi. 

6. Why shave the head and mow the chin, 

While bristling follies choke the breast 1 
Apply the laiife to parts within, 

And heed not how deformed the rest. 

The heart of pride and passion weed, 

And then the man is pure indeed. Sanshit. 

7. Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? 
Even by ruling himself after Thy word. Psalm 119. 

8. Beligion that consists in contriving various postures 

and twisting the limbs, is no better than the exercises of a 
wrestler. Heman. 

9. Though a man may remove to a distance of fifty 

miles, his sin is still mth him. Telega. 

10. Will white ashes placed on the forehead remove the 

smell of the wine-pot 1 Will a cord passed over your neck 
make you regenerate ? Vcmam. 

11. Is a serpent killed by beating its hole ? Is salvation 

obtained by castigating the body ? Canarese. 
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1 2. A man does not become a Brahman by his plaited 

liair, or by his birth, or by the marks on his forehead ; he 
in -ndiom tliore is truth and righteousness, — he is the true 
Brahm.'in. iJhammajyada. 

13. Holy acts of sacrifice are })erformed by those who 
are devoted to their own duties, whose conduct is light and 
free from lilemish, who arc good and tread in good paths. 

Vhlmii Fnrdn. 

14. Amid Shastra.?, prayens, and jicnances I roamed, 
but found not. many jewels. Daily and nightly ablutions 
have left the mind's impuritj' untouched. Ashidjyada. 

lo. He whose thread of life is strung with beads of love 
and purity, needs no other imai-y. Persian. 

IG. To a man contaminated by sensual vices, neither 
the Vedas, nor libcralitj", nor saciificcs, nor observances, 
nor jiious austerities will procure inAvard felicity. 

Manu’s Code. 

17. Deem it not safe to pass through the thicket of 
Lust : for in that thicket crouches the tiger Pain. 

Persian Proverb. 

1 iS. Purity is for man the greatest good ; — that purity 
Avhich is procured by him Avho cleanses his own self noth 
good thoughts, good Avords, and good deeds. 

Zend A vesta. 

19. Religious exercises performed to obtein reputation, 

or for an air of sabetity, are of little worth, and come from 
the loAver impulses of the soul. Penance performed by a 
man attached to foolish doctrine.s, self - tormentings, or 
exercises tormenting to othei-s, — these have their source in 
the AA'orkl of shadoAvs. Tlie penance of the body is to be 
chaste t the j)enance of Avords is to speak alAA'ays Anth 
truth and kindness ; the jienance of thought is to control 
thyself, to purify the sold, to be silent and disposed to 
l)encvolence. Mahdhhdrata. 

20. Without purity of mind, to Avhat end is the v'orship 
of God by ceremonies and observances? 
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Why say, ‘‘I will go to Benares”? Why long for the 
sacred wells ? How shall the true Benares he attained by 
the evil-doer? 

Though we roam the wilds, sanctity is not in them ; 
nor is it in the sky; nor on earth at the confluence of 
sacred rivers. Make thy body pure, and thou shalt behold 
the King. 

The devout man by the gradual progress of his soul 
shall attain his desire. He who is converted to a pure 
mind knows the great secret. 

Convert thy body into a temple and restrain tlij^-self : 
give up evil thoughts, and see God with the inwaixl eye. 
When we know Him, we shall know ourselves. 

Though a man roam to sacred Concan, a dog will not 
turn into a lion ; going to holy Benares vdll not change a 
pig into an elephant ; and a pilgrimage -will not make a 
saint of one whose nature is different. 

Be thy creed or thy prayers what they may, unless thou 
hast truth thou shalt not attain the jDath to hapjDiness. Ho 
who possesses the truth is the tAvice-born. 

The soui’ce of final hajDpiness is inherent in the heart ; 
he is a fool Avho seeks it elseAvhere : he is like the shepherd 
who searched for the sheep Avhich Avas in his bosom. 

Why should you collect stones from the hills, and build 
fine temples ? 

Better the house-dog than the inanimate household 
goddess ; and better than all demigods is the Lord of the 
universe. Feman. 


16. — The Horse. 

1 . One of the greatest Auctories that man CA^er Avon OA'cr 
the loAver animals AA^as the conquest of this 23roud and high- 
spii’ited animal, Avhich shares AAnth him the fatigues of AA^ar 
and the glory of battles. As intre 2 )id as its leader, it sees 
the peril, and faces it AAothout fear ; it delights in the noise 
of arms, and is inspired AAuth the same ardour as its mastei'. 
It partakes of his jAleasure and excitement in the hunting 
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fifld, nnrl its eyes sparkle with joy when it hears the horn 
of tlie huntsman and the shouting of the men. But it is 
as tractable as it is brave and mettlesome ; it does not allow 
itself to be carried away by its vivaciU' and the fire of its 
temper ; it knows how to repress its movements at the 
proper time; and it not onh' }dclds to the hand that 
guides it, but seems to consult the inclination of its rider. 

'2. These arc the noble properties that distinguish the 
character of the horse, whose natural (jualities have been 
perfected by ail. Its education commences with the loss 
of its liberty, and is completed liy restraint. The sub- 
jection of the horse is so ancient and so universal, that the 
animal is now rarely seen in its wild or natural state, 

3. It is always put into harness, when employed in 
labour ; and is never entirely delivered from its bondage 
even when it is allowed to rest ; for it is not free even in 
tlie stable. Sometimes in its old ago it is left free to roam 
in ])astures : but it generally retains the marks of past 
servitude. Its mouth is deformed by the friction of the 
bit, and its sides bear the marks of old wounds caused by 
the spur, 

4, The gloiy of the horse lies not in its dress, but in its 
usefulness. Those horses which are kept solely for the 
flisplay of luxury and magnificence, and whose gold bits 
disclose the vanity of their masters, are less honoured by 
the beauty of their trappings than by the iron shoes 
fastened to their feet. 

b. The horse is one of the most striking examples of 
the extent to which an animal can be improved by domesti- 
cation, that is, by being taken from its wild state and 
reared and tended by man. 


17. — Materials for Clothing. 


1. It may not he flattering to our pride, but it is 
nevertheless true, that in very remote ages our ancestors 
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were clothed in ■ the sldns of wiki beasts, just as some 
savage tribes are clothed to this day. 

2. In course of time, howeAmr, man began to cast about 
him for a garb better suited to his needs ; and the first 
improvement he made was to change his dress of leather 
and hair — that is, of skins and furs, for one of hair only, 
lie hit upon the device of making felt. 

3. Felt is hair or wool damped and matted together 
into sheets or layers, which are then dried. This was the 
first kind of woollen apjaarel that man ever jjossessed ; and, 
little as we should now admire it as an article of clothing, 
it was certainly a great improvement on a dress of skins 
or furs. 

4. Later on, men or Avomen learned hoAV to spin avooI 
into yarn and to Aveave AAmollen cloth ; and Avhen this art 
Avas acquired a still greater advance AA^as made toAA’-ards 
comfort and elegance in dress. 

5. In preparing avooI for manufacture into cloth the 
hairs are first disentangled by being combed. In the 
combing process one set of hairs is laid in one direction, 
and another in the opposite one, so that, Avhen the hairs 
are tAvisted together in pairs at the end, they become 
firmly locked together in one thread by means of the little 
scales Avith AA^hich they are covered. The thi’eads thus made 
are doubled and tAAUsted into fibres fit for the AveaAung loom. 

6. Several animals besides sheep furnish excellent 
varieties of Avoolly fleece. From the Peruvian alpaca and 
llama, tAvo camel-like beasts of burden, Ave procure a long 
and glossy avooI. That of the alpaca much resembles silk, 
and is used for making fabrics to be AAmrn in hot countries ; 
the soft fleece of the llama is especially prized for the 
manufacture of light shaAvls. 

7. The goats of Angora in Turkey, and of Cashmere 
in northern India, haAm for centuides been famous for the 
beauty and softness of their AAmol. The Angora goat yields 
the AA^hitest avooI knoAvn ; it is chiefly made into lace and 
braid. The Cashmere goat furnishes a soft, lustrous fleece, 
admirably suited to the manufacture of shaAAds. 
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8. Silk, as ^vc need liardly say, is obtained from a 
caterpillar, and wool from the fleecy or hairy covering of 
sheep. What we have now to notice is that we draw on 
the vegetable world no less than on the animal world for 
materials for clothing. There are two important textile 
plants ; that is, plants, the fibres of which mfiy bo spun into 
cloth. These are flax and the cotton plant. 

9. The cnltivation of flax, from the outer fibres of 
which linen is made, was known in the earliest times 
of which we have any record. The ancient Egyptians were 
celebrated for their linen goods; the Romans esteemed 
linen as a great luxury ; and in many parts of the Old 
Testament we read of “ vestures of fine linen.” 

10. The flax plant has a tall, elegant stem, of a soft 
green tint, and cjipped with a ernst of delicate tassels, each 
bearing a bright blue flower of about the size of a large 
buttercup. In a few weeks these handsome flowers fade, 
and give place to the seed ])o(ls from which wo extract 
linseed oil. 

11. In the preparation of flax the fi])res arc first soaked 
in water to destroy their gi-cen outer baric. After they 
have been thus loosened, they are dried, and beaten vdth 
a heavy wooden instniment, which completely separates 
them. After this they are drawji through a combing 
apparatus, then bleached, and lastly handed over to the 
spinner. 

12. The cotton plant, so well known in India, Central 
Asia, Egj'jJt, and America, bears dark green leaves and 
pale yellow flowers, and is perhaps the handsome.st of all 
cultivated herbs. When full-gi-own it attains a' height of 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches. 

1.3, When the flower falls ofl’, a triangular green pod 
makes its appearance. This changes to a brown colour as 
it ripens, till finall}' it bursts open, shoving the soft, white 
locks of cotton-down peeping out from the brown shell. 

14. These pods, when gathered, are about the size of 
small apples, and consist of the cotton-dovn vith its husks 
and seeds. The husks are strijiped off easily enough ; but 
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for a long time it was a slow and costly task to separate 
the fibre from the seeds. To cleanse a single pound of 
cotton was as much as one labourer could do in a day. 
But labour-saving machines have now been invented, which 
render the process easy and rapid. 


18. — The Barmecide Banquet. 

1. It is related that one Shakabak was reduced, by 
reverse of fortune, to the necessity of begging his bread. 
In this occupation he showed a gi’eat deal of cleverness, 
his chief aim being to procure admission, by bribing the 
officers and domestics, into the houses of the great, and by 
having access to their persons to excite their compassion. 

2. By this means he one day gained admission to a 
magnificent building, in which, reclining on a sofa, in a 
room richly furnished, he found the master, a Barmecide 
(one of the family of Barmac), who, in the most obliging 
manner, thus addressed him : — 

“Welcome to my house. What dost thou wish, my 
friend ? ” 

ShaJcabak “ I am in great want. I suffer from hunger, 
and have nothing to eat. 

3. The Barmecide was much astonished at this answer. 
“ What ! ” he cried, “ what ! nothing to eat ! Am I in this 
city, and thou in it art hungiy ? It is a thing I cannot 
endure. Thou shalt be hapj)y as heart can vdsli. Thou 
must stay and partake of my salt. Whatever I have is 
thine.” 

Shak “ 0, my master, I have not patience to wait ; foi- 
I am in a state of extreme hunger : I have eaten nothing 
this day.” 

Barm. “ What ! is it true that even at this late hour 
thou hast not broken thjr fast ? Alas ! poor man, he will 
die of hunger. Halloo there, boy ! bring us instantly a 
basin of water that we ma}^ wash our hands.” 

4. Although no boy ajjpeared, and Shakabak observed 
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neither hasin nor n’ater, tlie Barmecide nevertheless l>cgan 
to mil his hands, as if some one held the Avaterfor liim ; 
and while ho was doing this, he itrged Shakahak to do the 
same. Shakahak hj' this supposed that the Bannecide was 
fond of fun ; and as he liked a jest himself, he approached, 
and pretended to wash his hands, and afterwards to wipe 
them with a napkin held by the attendant. 

Barm. “ Now bring ns something to eat, and take care 
nob to keej) ns waiting. Set the table here. Now lay the 
dislies on it. Come, friend, sit down at the table here. 
K'lt, and be not ashamed ; for thon hast had no food to- 
da^', and I knOAv that thou art suffering from the pangs of 
li linger.'’ 

•b. Saying these words, although nothing had been 
bronglit to eat, the Barmecide began to sib up as if he had 
taken something on his plate. He pretended to put it in 
his mouth and chew it, adding, “Eat, I beg of thee; for 
a hungry man thou scemest to have but a poor appetite, 
"M’hat thinkest thou of this bread ? ” 

f)hah. {to himself.) “ Verily this is a man that loveth 
to jest with others. {To the Barmecide.) 0 my master, 
never in my life have I seen bread more beautifully white 
than thi.s, or of a sweeter taste. Where didst thou procure 
it ? ” 

Barm. “ This was made bv a .slave of mine whom I 
purchased for five hundred pieces of gold. {Calling aloud.) 
Boy ! bring us that dish, the like of which is nob found 
among the viands of kings. Eat, 0 my guest ! for thou 
art hungry, very hungry, and in absolute want of food,” 

G. Shah {TvAsting his mouth ahout as if eating heartily.) 
“Verily this is a dish worthy the table of the gi’eat 
Solomon.” 

Barm. “ Eat on, my friend. Bob’- ! place before us the 
Iamb fattened -with almonds. Now, this is a dish never 
found but at my table, and I -wish thee to eat thy fill of it,” 
7. As he said this, the Barmecide pretended to take 
a piece in his hand, and put it to Shakabak’s mouth. 
Shakabak held his head foiward, opened his mouth, pre- 
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tended to take the piece, and to chew and swalloM^ it ^^^th 
the greatest delight. 

Shak. “ 0 my master ! Verily this dish hath not its 
equal in sweetness of flavour.” 

Barm. “Do justice to it, I pray, and eat more of it. 
The goose, too, is very fat. Try only a leg and a wing. 
Ho there, boy ! bring us a fresh supply of goose.” 

8 . Shak. “0 no, my lord ! for in truth I cannot eat 
any more.” 

Barm. “ Let the dessert, then, be served, and the fruit 
brought. Taste these dates : they are just newly gathered, 
and very good. Here, too, are some fine walnuts, and 
here some delicious raisins. Eat and be not ashamed. 
We can pardon a man who is very hungrj^, if he eats more 
than is usual.” 

Shakabak’s jaws were by this time weary of chewing 
nothing. “ I assure thee,” said he, “ I have had so much 
already that I cannot eat another morsel of this cheer.” 

9. Bao'm. “Well, then, we will now have the wine. 
Boy, bring us the wine ! Here, my friend, take this cup : 
it will delight thee. Come, drink to my health, and tell 
me if thou thinkest the wine good.” 

But the wine, like the dinner and dessert, did not 
appear. However, the Barmecide pretended to pour some 
out, and drink the first glass, after which he poured out 
another for his guest. 

10. Shakabak took the imaginary glass, and first 
holding it up to the light to see if it was of a good bright 
colom', he put it to his nose to inhale its fumes 3 then, 
making a profound reverence to the Barmecide, he drank 
it off with every mark of keen enjoyment. 

• 11. The Barmecide continued to pom' out one bumper 
after another so often, that Shakabak, pretending that the 
wine had got into his head, feigned to be tipsy. This 
being the case, he raised his fist and gave the Barmecide 
such a violent blow that he knocked him down. 

Barm. “ What, thou vilest of creation ! Art thou 
mad ? ” 
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12. Slioh. “0 iny master, thmi hast fed me •with thy 
p^o^^^io^s, and regaled me ^^'ith old wine ; and thns I have 
liccome intoxicated, and committed an outrage upon thee. 
But thou art of too exalted a nature to he angry ’\nth me 
for my ignorance.'’ 

I.*!. Ho had hardly finished this speech before the 
Barmccifle burst into laughter. "Come,” said he, "I have 
long been looking for a man of thj’' character. Let us be 
friends. Thou hast kept up the jest in pretending to eat; 
now thfui shalt make mv house thv home, and eat in 
earnest.” 

14. Having said this, he clapped his hands.' Several 
slave.s instantly appeared, '^rhom he ordered to set out the 
table and serve the dinner. His commands rvere quickly 
obeyed, and Shakabak now enjoyed in reality the good 
things of which he had l)eforc partaken only in pretence. 

Arahian NvjMs, 


19. — The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse. 

1. A country mouse, a plain, sensible sort of fellow, 
•was once -risited by a formei' companion of his who lived 
in a neighbouring city. The country mouse put before 
his friend some fine peas, some choice bacon, and a bit of 
rai-e f)ld cheese, and called upon him to eat heartily of 
the good cheer. The city mouse nibbled a little hei’C 
and ;i little there in a dainty manner, wondering how 
his host corrld find any pleasure in .such coarse and ordinary 
fare. 

2. In their after-dinner chat the tovm mouse said to 
the corrntry morrse, "Eeally, my good friend, it surprises 
me verj' much that yorr carr keep in srrch good spirits in 
this dismal, solitary, arrd dreaiy place. You see here no 
life, no gaiety, rro society, in short; brrt go on and on in a 
drrll, humdrum sort of 'way, from one year-’s end to another. 
Como now with me this very night and see •\nth yoirr own 
eyes rvhat a gay and merry life I lead in the city.” 
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3. The country mouse consented, and as soon as it fell 
dark, off they started for the citj^', where they arrived just 
at the close of a splendid supper given by the master of 
the house, where our town friend lived. As soon as the 
guests were gone, the city mouse got together a heap of 
dainties and placed them on a corner of the handsome 
carpet in the dining-room. 

4. The country mouse, who had never even heard the 
names of half the meats set before him, was hesitating where 
he should begin, when the room door creaked, and a 
servant entered with a light. The companions ran off; 
but everything being soon quiet again, they returned to 
their repast, when once more the door opened, and the son 
of the master of the house came in with a great bounce, 
followed by his little, terrier dog, who ran sniffing unth 
great eagerness to the very spot where our friend had just 
been seated. 

5. The city mouse was by that time safe in his hole, 
which he had not been thoughtful enough to show to his 
friend. The country mouse could find no better shelter 
than that afforded liy a sofa, behind which he waited in 
fear and trembling, till quietness was again restored. The 
city mouse then called upon him to resume his supper, but 
the country mouse said, “ No, no, I shall be off as fast as I 
can. I would rather have a crust ■with peace and quiet- 
ness, than all 3 mur fine things in the midst of such alarms 
and frights as these.” 

JEsojfs Fables. 


20. — The Glove and the Lions. 

1 . 

King Francis was a hearty king 
And loved a ro^uil sport, 

And one da^'’ as his lions strove, 

Sat looking on the court. 
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'i'lif nol)lo> the henches round, 

The ladies hy their side, 

^'iiid ■mnny^<t them Count de Lorge, until one 
Jle hoped to make his hridc. 

: 3 . 

And truly 'tivas a gallant thing 
To see that royal show, 

'N’alour and love and a king ahovc, 

And the rotnd beasts beloiv. 

4 . 

Ram]jed and roared the lions fierce, 

AVith horrid, laughing jaws ; 

'J'hey bit, they glared, gave bloivs like beams ; 
A Avind Avent Avith their paAvs. 

The bloody foam above the bai's 
Came Avhizzing through the air ; 

>Said Francis then, “ Good gentlemen, 

AVe’re better here than there ! ” 

6 . 

De Lorge's loA’e o'erheard the king, 

A beauteous, liA'ely dame, 

A\’itli smiling lips, and sharp, blight eyes 
AVhich ahvays seemed the same : 


(She thought, '‘the Count, my lover, is 
As braA’e as braA’e can be ; 

He surely Avould do something bold 
To shoAv his love of me ! 
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8 . 

“ King, ladies, lovers, all are here, 

The chance is wondrons fine : 

I’ll drop niy glove to prove his love ; 

Great glory will he mine ! ” 

9 . 

She dropped hei- glove to prove his love, 

Then looked on him and smiled ; 

He boAved, and in a moment leaped 
Among the lions Avild. 

10 . 

The leap AA^as quick ; return Avas quick ; 

He soon regained his place : 

Then thrcAv the glove, but not Avith love. 

Right in the lady’s face ! 

11 . 

“ In truth ! ” cried Francis, ‘‘ rightly done ! ” 

And he rose from AARere he sat ; 

“Not love,” quoth he, “but AUinity, 

Sets love a task like that.” 

Leigh Hunt. 

21. — Sparing an Enemy. 

He AA^ho, being master of the fittest moment for crushing 
his encnijq magnanimously neglects it, is boi'ii to be a 
conqueror. Lavater. 

§ 1. David and Saul. 

1. And it came to pass, AA^hen Saul aavts returned 
from folloAAung the Philistines, that it aa^'is told him, saying. 
Behold, DaAud is in the AAulderness of Engedi. Then 
Saul took three thousand chosen men out of all Israel, 
and Avent to seek DaAud and his men upon the rocks of 
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the !,Y.ats, And he came to the shceji-cotes the 
war, A\-]uTO v,-as a cave : and Saul went in to cover his 
ha t and lie down : ami while .Saul slept, David and his 
nifii wore remaining hidden in the inner part of the cave. 

2. And the men of David said nnto him, Behold, the 
dav of which the Lord said nnto thee, Behold, I avill deliver 
thine enemy into thine hand, that thon majmst do to him 
;is it shall seem good nnto thee. Then David arose and 
ent off the skirt of iSaul’s robe pri^dl}". And it came to 
pa=3 afterwards, that Da\'id’s heart smote him, because he 
liad cut off Saul’s skirt. And he .said unto his men. The 
Loj'd forhifl that I shouhl do this thing unto m}’^ master, 
the Lord's anointed, to stretch forth mine hand against 
him, seeing he is the anointed of the Lord. So David 
st.'iycd his servants with these words, and suffered them 
not to rise against Saul. But Said rose up out of the 
cave, and went on his way. 

?>. David also arose afterwards, and went out of the 
cave, and cried after Said, saying. My lord the king. 
And when Said looked behind him, Daidd stooped -with 
his face to the earth, and bowed himself. And David said 
to Saul, '\Mierefore hearest thou men’s words, saying, 
Behold, Dan'd seeketh thy hurt ? Behold, this day thine 
eyes have seen how that the Lord had delivered thee 
to-day into mine hand in the cave : and some bade me 
kill thee ; but mine eye spared thee ; and I said, I vdll 
not put forth mine hand against my lord ; for he is the 
Lord’s anointed, iiloreovcr, my father, see, yea, see the 
skirt of thy robe in my hand : for in that I cut off the 
skirt of tliy I'obe, and killed thee not, know thou and 
see that there is neither eidl nor transgression in mine 
hand, and I have not sinned against thee ; yet thou 
him test my soul to kill it. The Lord judge between me 
and thee, and the Lord avenge me of thee ; but mine hand 
shall not be upon thee. 

4» And it came to pass, when Dai id had made an end 
of .speaking these words unto * Saul, that Saul said. Is this 
thy voice, my son Da\'id 1 And Saul lifted up his voice, 
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and M^ept. And he said to David, Thou art more righteous 
than I : for thou hast rewarded me good, whereas I have 
rewarded thee evil. And thou hast shown this daj^ how 
that thou hast dealt well Avith me ; forasmuch as AA'^hen 
the Lord had delivered me into thine hand, thou Idlledst 
me not. For if a man find his enemy, aauII he let him go 
Avell? Wherefore the Lord reAvard thee good for that 
thou hast done unto me this day. And behold, I knoAv 
that thou shalt surely be king. 1 Samuel xxiv. 

§ 2. — Lurting and the Pirates. 

1. The religious body of friends, sometimes called 
Quakers, are distinguished from other sects by their never 
engaging in AA^ar or resisting any kind of violence that 
may be offered to them. In the reign of Charles II. an 
English merchant -vessel, trading betAveen London and 
Venice, Avas commanded by a Quaker ; the mate or second 
officer, Avhose name Avas Thomas Limting, Avas of the same 
persuasion ; but the other persons on board belonged to 
other Christian sects. 

2. The vessel, in one of its voyages homeAvard from 
Venice, Avas captured by Turkish pirates, ten of AAffiom 
came on board of it, in order to direct its course to Africa, 
Avhere these men Avere accustomed to sell their prisoners 
as slaves. The second night afterAvards, AAffien the Turkish 
captain AA’^as sleeping beloAV Avith several of his men, 
Thomas Lurting persuaded the rest, one after another, to 
go into different cabins, that they might shelter them- 
selves from the rain, Avhich Avas falling heaA'ily. 

3. When he found them all asleep, he gathered their 
cTrms together into one place, and said to his men : — “ Xoav, 
Ave have the Turks entirely in our poAA^er: let us not, 
hoAvever, hurt any of them; Ave shall not keep them 
beloAV after AA^e haA^e reached hlajorca.” ]\Tajorca being 
an island that belonged to the Spaniards, he calculated 
upon being safe thei-e, and upon being soon enabled to 
return to England, 

D 
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t. In th(> Tnuniinir, a Turk coming to the cabin-door 
v.-.i- ;dlnv, ('d to go on dcck, where he was greatly surprised 
t't tied tile ves-:el once more in the hands of the English 
er.-,r, anrl not far fi-om ilajorca. Going below he com- 
nuini.ated tiie fact to the rest, who were quite confounded 
]>y the Jiews. ^\'ith tears in their eyes, they entreated 
that tliey might not lie sohl to the Spaniards whom they 
knew to be cruel masters. The master and mate promised 
that their lives and liberties should be safe, and took 
measures to keep them concealed while the vessel remained 
in {ifirt at Majorca. The Turks were very much touched 
with this kindness, so dilFercnt from the treatment they 
had designed for the English. 

o. M'hile the vessel la}' in the harbour, the master of 
another Engli.sh ship came on board, and to him they 
confided their secret, telling him that they would not sell 
their Turkish prisonei's, but land them, if possible, on 
some part of the xVfrican coast. The stranger laughed at 
them for their generosity, and told them that they might 
get two hundred pieces of gold for each man ; to which 
they rejilied that they would not sell them for the whole 
island. 

G. Their ^'isitor, contrary to his promise, di\ailged the 
secret, and .a plot was fonned amongst the Spaniards to 
seize the Turks. The two Quakers, hearing what was 
de.signed, instantly set sail, and, with the help of their 
prisoncr-s, they succeeded in escaping pursuit. For nine 
days the master and mate cruised about the Mediter- 
ranean, uncertain what course to take to get quit of their 
prisoners, but determined not to land them in any Christian 
country. 

7. On one occasion the Turks, in spite of the generous 
treatment that they had received, made an attempt to 
regain the command of the vessel, but were quietly put 
down by the master and mate. The English crew then 
began to gnimble at the danger to which they were e.x- 
posed by their supen'ors, who, they said, preferred the 
lives of Turks to their ovti. The vessel was, moreover, 
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all this time undergoing the risk of being recaptured h}^ 
some other Turkish rovers. Still the master and mate 
adhered to their resolution of abstaining from bloodshed 
and from the selling of men into slavery. 

8. At length, on their approaching the coast of Barbary, 
it came to be debated how they were to set the Turks on 
shore. To give them the boat for this purpose would be 
dangerous ; for they might return in it with arms, and 
recapture the vessel. If sent with a portion of the crew, 
they might rise upon these men, and throAv them into 
the sea. If sent in tAvo detachments, the one first landed 
might raise the natives, and attack the boat on its second 
arrival. 

9. At length Lurting himself offered to take the Aidiole 
ashore at once, AAoth the aid of tAvo men and a boy. The 
captain consented to this arrangement, Avhich Avas carried 
into effect Avithout any accident. The Turks, on being 
set doAvn on the beach, Avere so much reconciled to their 
generous captors as to ask them to go along Avith them to 
a neighbouring village Avhere they promised to treat them 
liberally ; but Lurting thought it more prudent to return 
immediately. 

10. Favourable Avinds brought the vessel quickly to 
England, Avhere the story of the captured Turks was 
already knoAAUi. So great an interest did the forbearing 
conduct of the Quakers excite, that the king, the Duke of 
York, and several noblemen, came on board at GreenAvich 
to see the men Avho could act so extraordinary a part. 
The king took much the same vicAV of the case that the 
English captain at Majorca had taken. To Thomas 
Lurting he said : — “ You should have brought the Tuiks 
to me ” ; to AAdiich the mate only made the mild reply : 
“ I thought it better for them to be in their OAAm country.” 


22. — Tea. 

1. The drink, AAdiich aa'c call tea, is noAV much used in 
all parts of the ciAulised Avorld. The plant came originall}^ 
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fn^n C^iina, ^vlicre it is still grown more Avidely than else- 
where. It grows -ttnld in Assam. But the tvild plant was 
nut di.'^ covered there, until the seed of the cultivated plant 
liarl been imported from Giina hy the Bntish Government. 

2. The tea-plant stands from four to six feet in height. 
This at least is the height to which it is permitted to 
grow; for at a gi-eater height the leaf could not he 
reaehtal without difficulty. But if it is left to giwv to its 
natural height, it hecomes a tree ; and it is said, that in 
some ])ai-ts of China monkeys are trained to go up and 
pick the leaves from the ends of the branches. 

3. The leaf of the tea-plant is from one to two inches 
in length. The edge is sen-ated, that is, it is notched like 
the blade of a saw or like the edge of the leaf of a rose-tree. 

-1. It is from the leaf of this plant that we get the 
di'ink called tea. Only the young and tender leaves are 
])ickc‘d for this purpose ; and it is after a week or two of 
min that the young leaves come out. The old leaf is dry 
and has a harsh flavour, and cannot be rolled up. A 
burst of fre.sh leaves fit to be gathered is called a flush. 

o. The kind of climate best suited to the cultivation of 
tea is one of heavj’ rain broken by intervals of hot sunshine. 
The combination of I'ain and heat, which to man is so 
deadly, being productive of the Avorst kinds of fever, is 
the most salutary to the life and A-igour of the tea-plant. 

G. The seeds of the tea-plant are soaaua in roAvs, from four 
to six feet apart. While the seedlings are coming up, men 
Avater them frequenth- during the dry months of the year, 
until the monsoon or rainy season sets in. Without Avater, 
during the dry months, many of the plants Avould die. 

7. By the time the plant has' reached the height of 
throe or four feet, men begin to pluck the leaA^es. The 
plant by this time is from five to seven years old. The 
plucking must be sparingly done at first, as excessive 
plucking exhausts the vigour of a young tree, and disables 
it from producing good leaA'es in future years. 

8. Within the same year there inay be four or five 
gatherings. The first flush shoAA’s itself after the spying 
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showers in April or May, or in June, if these showers come 
later. The first gathering is generall}^ the best in the year. 
The other gatherings take place at intervals, whenever the 
tree has had time to produce a new flush under the heat 
and moisture of the rainy months. After the close of 
these annual rains the tree is left to itself till the return 
of spring showers ; but the gi’ound between the plants 
should be well hoed in the interval. 

9. The preparation of the leaves consists of the process 
described below. After the leaves have been gathered, 
they are exposed for a feAV hours to the air, so that they 
may have time to wither, that is, to die, but not to become 
dry and brittle. 

10. They are then put into an iron saucer or pan, 
which is placed over a charcoal fire, so that the}’’ may be 
rapidly dried with all the juice in them. While they are 
in the pan they are kept constantly stirred about to pre- 
vent them from being burnt. This process is called roasting; 
but the pan is never allowed to get veiy hot, and the leaves 
are only partially dried at this stage. 

11. After they have been roasted, they are curled and 
rolled by the hands of men, or by machinery. After the 
curling process is completed, they are again placed in a 
heated pan, and brought to the dry and brittle state, in 
which they are afterwards sold for use. 

12. There are thus four stages in the manufacture of 
tea: — (1) the withering of the leaves by exposure to the 
air, (2) the first or partial roasting of the leaves, (3) the 
rolling and curling of the leaves, (4) the final masting, 
which makes them dry and brittle and fit for use. The 
manufacture of tea is therefore a Amry simple process, — 
more simple iii fact than that of growing the leaf. 

• 13. Tea is sold in tAvo different forms, AA^’kich are knoAvn 
as Green Tea and Black Tea. Green Tea is produced by 
rolling and roasting the leaf as soon as it has been plucked, 
that is, Avhile it is still green, and before it has been 
Avithcred in the sun. Black tea is made by the more 
gradual process, AAdiich has*becn described aboA^c. 
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! !. 'j'lic gre.'ii value of tea as a beverage is its stimulat- 
ing |)<over. It stimulates or excites the braiu and nerves, 
lienee it is largely used by men avIio liavc much brain- 
Avork to do, — by stUflents mho work at nights, — and in 
fact by all Avho Avish to keep their brains in a clear and 
aelivt; state. 

15, Tea-groAving is tiom a large and important industry 
ill India. Tea-gardens are numerous in Sikkim, the loAver 
slnjics of Bhutan, Assam, Aracan, the Khasia hills, the 
Kumaon liill.«, the Kangra district in the Punjab, the hills 
<if Chutia Kagpur, and the Xilgiri hills in the Madras 
Prcsiflency. The first plantations mere made in Assam, 
Avhere tlujy arc to this day more numerotis than clsemhcre. 
'I'ea Avas not knomn in India till Europeans came into the 
country. It is nom very largel}- gromn in Ceylon. 

IG. Tea must ahrays be gi'OAvn on sloping ground, — 
never on a .sAvampy or undrained plain : for the plant 
suflers much injury from Avater shinding about its roots. 
It I'oquiros, as you AA'cre informed above, a hot sun and an 
ahundanoe of rain. But the Jain is needed for the leaf, 
ami must not he alloAved to lodge about the roots. Hence 
both in India and Cliijia the are;i selected for planting out 
tea-gardens consists of fertile hill tracts exposed alike to 
a genial heat and to a plentiful rainhili. 


23. — Uberto, the Genoese. 

L At the period A\-hen the Bepuhlic of Genoa aa’us 
fli\'ided hctAA'cen the factions of the nobles and the peojdc, 
Uljcrto, a man of Ioav ongin, but of elevated mind and 
superior talents, and enriched b}’- commerce, having raised 
himself to the head of the popular party, maintained for 
a considerable time a demoeratical form of goA'ernment. 

2. The nobles at len^h, uniting all their efforts, suc- 
ceeded in subverting this state of things, and regained 
their former supremacy. They used their Auctory AAUth 
considerable rigour. Having - imprisoned TJberto, they 
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procGGcled against him as a traitor, and thought they dis- 
played suiScient lenity in passing a sentence upon him 
of perpetual banishment and the confiscation of all his 
property. 

3. The first magistrate, by name Adorno, a man haught}’' 
in temper and proud of his high lineage, though otherwise 
not devoid of generous sentiments, pronounced this sentence 
on Uberto ; and in doing so he aggravated its severity by 
the insolent terms in which he delivered it. “You,” said 
he, “you, the son of a base mechanic, who have dared to 
trample upon the nobles of Genoa, you, by their clemency, 
are only doomed to shrink again into the nothingness from 
which you sprang.” 

4. Uberto received the sentence with resj^ectful submis- 
sion to the court ; yet stung by the manner in which it 
was expressed, he could not forbear sa 3 dng to Adorno, that 
perhaps he might hereafter find cause to repent of the 
language he had used to a man not less sensitive of abuse 
that he himself was. He then made his obeisance and 
retired; and after taking leave of his friends, embarked 
in a vessel bound for Naples, and quitted his native countiy 
■without a tear. 

5. He collected some debts due to him in the Neapo- 
litan dominions, and with the 'wi’eck of his fortune went to 
settle on one of the islands in the Archipelago belonging 
to the state of Venice. Here his industiy and capacity 
in mercantile pursuits raised him in the course of years to 
greater wealth than he had possessed in his most prosperous 
da 3 Ts at Genoa, and his reputation for honour and generosit 3 ’' 
equalled his fortune. 

6 . Among other places which he frequentl3’' Ausited as 
a merchant was the cit3^ of Timis, which at that time was 
in friendship Avith the Venetians, though hostile to most 
of the other Italian states, and especiall 37 - to Genoa. "While 
Uberto Avas on a visit to one of the first men of that place 
at his country house, he saAV a 3mung Christian slave at 
Avork in irons, Avhose appearance excited his attention. 
The 3^outh seemed oppressed AAuth labour, to Avhich his 
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<|.‘lic.ite fraiiic liufl not been accustomed, and while he 
leaned at iiitorvais upon the instrument Muth which he was 
v.-or'kini:. a sigh burst from his full heart and a tear stole 
down his cheek. 

7. Uberto ever! liim ndtli compassion, and spoke a few 
words to liini in Italian. The jmuth eagerly caught the 
sounds of his native tongue, and replying to his inquiries, 
infonned him that he was a Genoese. 

“And what i.s j'our name, young man?” said Uberto. 
“You need not be afraid of confessing to 7ne jmur birth 
:uid condition.” 

“Alas!” lie an.swcred, “I fear my captors already 
.'^us])oet enough to lead them to demand a large ransom. 
My father is indeed one of the first men in Genoa. His 
name i.s Adorno, and I am his only .son.” 

“ Adorno I ” Uberto checked himself from saying any- 
thing more aloud; hut to himself he cried, “Thank 
Heaven ! then I shall he nohly revenged.” 

8. Ho took leave of the youth, and immediately went 
to impure after the jiirate captain who claimed a right 
in young Adorno, and having found him inquired the 
])rice of his ransom. He learned that he was considered a 
eu])ture of value, and that less than tivo thousand croums 
woiilfl not he accepted. Uberto paid the sum ; and causing 
his servaiit to follow him with a horse and a complete 
suit of handsome apjjarel, he i-eturned to the youth rvhom 
he found working as before, and told him he was free. 
M'itli his own hands he took off the fetter.s, and helped 
him to change his dress and mount on hoi-seback. The 
youth was tempted to think it all a dream, and the flutter 
of einotion almost deprived him of the power of returning 
tlianks to his generous benefactor. He was soon, however, 
convinced of the reality of his good fortune, by sharing the 
lodging and table of Uberto. 

9. After staying some day.s more at Tunis to dc.spatch 
the )-emainder of his bn.sine.ss, Uberto departed homcu'ards 
accompamed by young Adonio, u’ho, by his pleasing maii- 
ncr.s, had greatly ingratiated himself -with him. Uberto 
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kept him some time in his house, treating him Avith all the 
respect and affection he could have shoAvn for the son of 
his dearest friend. At length haAung found an opportunity 
of sending him safely to G-enoa, he gaA'^e him a faithful 
serA'^ant for a conductor, fitted him out AAOtli cA^ery coiiA'^eni- 
ence, slipped a purse of gold into one hand and a letter 
into the other, and thus addressed him : — 

10. “My dear youth, I AAmuld AAoth much pleasure de- 
tain you longer in my humble mansion ; but I am aAA^are 
of your impatience to rcAusit your friends, and of the 
cruelty of AA^hich I should be guilty, if I deprived them 
longer than necessary of the joy they Arill receive in 
recovering you. Deign to accept this provision for your 
Amyage and deliAmr this letter to 5 mur father. He probably 
may recollect someAvhat of me, though you are too young 
to do so. FareArell ! I shall not soon forget you, and I 
hope you Avill not forget me.” 

Adorno poured out the effusions of a grateful and affec- 
tionate heart, and they parted from each other AAOth mutual 
tears and embraces. 

11. The young man had a prosperous voyage home, 
and the transport AAnth AAdiich he AA’^as again beheld by his 
already heart-broken parents may more easily be conceived 
than described. After learning that he had been captive 
in Tunis (for it AA’-as supposed by his parents that the ship 
in Avhich he sailed had foundered at sea) — “To Avhom,” 
said old Adorno, “ am I indebted for the inestimable kind- 
ness of restoring you to my arms?” “This letter,” said 
his son, “aauII inform you.” 

12. He opened it and read it as folloAA^s ; — “That son 

of a vile mechanic, AAdio told you that one day you might 
repent of the scorn Avith Avhich you treated him, has the 
satisfaction of seeing his j>rediction accomplished. Fo)‘ 
knoAv, proud noble! that the deliverer of your only son 
from slavery is The Banished Uberto.” 

13. Adorno dropped the letter and coA^cred his face 
AAntli his hands, AAdiilc his son AA^as displaying in the Avarmest 
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of p-atitudr tin; virtues of UEorto, .and the truly 
jiatrnial h'iiidness he had expcncnccd from him. As the 
dt'hl Cl mid not Li^ cancelled, Adorno resolved, if possible, 
to iv])'iy it. He made such powerful intercession with 
the other nobles, that the sentence pronounced on Uberto 
was rc^•ersed, and full permission given him to return to 
Henoa. In a])prising him of this event, Adorno expressed 
his c:(!iis(; fif tho obligation lie hay under to him, acknow- 
ledged the genuine nobleness of his character, and requested 
liis friendship. Uberto returned'to his countrjq and closed 
his days in ])eaec, with the universal esteem of his fellow- 

citizens. 


24. — From the Indies. 

1 . 

‘•(Jii. ernne yon from the Indies, tind, soldier, can you tell 

Aught of the, gallant Ninetieth, and who are safe and well % 

nil. .cohlier, .sag niy son is .safe — for nothing else I care; 

And you shall have a mother’s thanks, — shall have a 
widow’s prayer.” 

2 . 

•‘Oh, I’ve come from the Indies, I’ve just come from the 
war, 

And well I know the Ninetieth, and gallant lads they arc; 

From colonel dovm to rank and file, I know my comrades 
well : 

And news I’ve bi-ought foi- you, old dame, yotu- Kobert 
bade me tell.” 

3. 

‘Abnd do you know my Kobert now? Oh, tell me, tell 
me true ! 

Oh, soldier, tell me word for avord all that he said to you. 

His very arords — my own boy’s avords — oh, tell me eatery 
one ! 

You little knoav hoav dear to his old mother is my son 1 ” 
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4. 

“Tlirougli Havelock’s fights and marches the Ninetieth 
were thei-e ; 

In all the gallant Ninetieth did, your Kohert did his shai’e ; 

T'wice he went into LucknoAv, untouched by steel or hall ; 

And you may bless your Grod, old dame, that brought him 
safe through all.” 

5. 

“ Oh, thanks unto the living God that heard his mother’s 
prayer, — 

The AAodoAv’s cry that rose on high her only son to sjjare ! — 

Oh, blessed be God, Avho turned from him the sAvord and 
shot aAA^ay ! — 

And AAdiat to his old mother did my dailing bid jmu say ? ” 

6 . 

“Mother, he saved his colonel’s life, and bravely it AA^as 
done ; 

In the despatch they told it all, and named and praised 
your son. 

A medal and a pension liLs, — good luck to him, I say ; 

And he has not a comrade but Avill Avish him Avell to-day.” 


/. 

“Noav, soldier, blessings on your tongue ! — 0 husband, that 
you kneAv 

Hoav AAmll our boy pays me this day for all that I’ve gone 
through, 

All I have borne and done for him the long years since 
you’re dead ! — 

But, soldier, tell me hoAv he looked, and all my Robert 
said.” 

8 . 

“ He’s bronzed and tanned and bearded, and you’d hardly 
knoAV him, dame : 

We’ Am made your boy into a man, but still his heart’s the 
same ; 
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For oftrii, d;mie, liis Milk’s of you, and always to one tunc ; 
lint there — his shij) is nearly home, and he’ll he with you 
sDori.” 

9 . 

*■ Oh I he is really coming home, and shall I really see 
idy hoy again, my own hoy, home ? And when, when 
will it he ? 

Did you say soon?” — “Well, he is home; yes, tnother, 
he is hei'C.” 

“ Oh, Hohert ! my own blessed hoy ! ” — “ 0 mother, mother 
dear: W Benneit. 


25. — The King and the Miller: A Dialogue. 

The dialogue given helow is between a king of England, 
who hiid lost his ivay in .Sherwood Forest, near Nottingham, 
and a miller (named John Cockle), who u'as one of the 
keepers of the forest, and whose chief duty as such ivas to 
prevent men from poaching by night, that is, from coming 
into the forest stcalthil}'- and shooting the king’s deer. 

.Sherwood Forest ivas a private preserve of the kings 
of England, many of whom were passionately fond of 
ilecr-shooting. His Majestj' had been out shooting one 
day by himself, and had lost his way in the dusk of the 
evening. Wandei'ing about in the darkness, and attempt- 
ing to discover the road, he finds that, although he is by 
lank and title a king, he is in fact no better off in such 
an emergency than any ordinary man. Thrown entirely 
upon himself, and han’ng no courtiers, guides, or guards- 
men to help him, he is mitch perplexed to know how he is 
to find his way home. 

Wliilo he is thus musing, the millei', who was the Idng’s 
own forest-keeper, and wdio had gone out as usual at night 
to keep away intmders, comes suddenly upon him. Not 
knornng who he was, he charges the king vuth a design to 
poach. This gives n'sc to the following dialogue ; — 

1. King (to himselj). No, no; this camiot bo a public 
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road. I am lost, quite lost. Of what advantage is it now 
to be a king 1 Night shows me no respeet. I cannot see 
better than any other man, nor walk so well. What is a 
king ? Is he not wiser than another man ? Not without 
his counsellors, I plainly find. Is he not more powerful 1 
I. oft have been told so, indeed ; but what now can my 
power command ? Is he not greater and more magnificent ? 
A¥hen seated on his throne, and siuTomided by nobles and 
flatterers, perhaps he may think so ; but when lost in a 
wood, alas ! what is he but a common man ? His wisdom 
knows not which is north and which is south ; his power 
a beggar’s dog would bark at, and his greatness the beggar 
would not bow to. And yet, how oft are we puffed up 
mth these false attributes ! AA^ell, in losing the monarch 
I have found the man. [The report of a gun is heard.] 
Hark ! Some villain sure is near ! What would it be 
best to do? AA^ill my majesty protect me? No. Throw 
majesty aside, then, and let manhood do it. 

2. Miller {enters). I believe I hear the rogue. AVho’s 
there ? 

King. No rogue, I assure you. 

Miller. Little better, friend, I believe. AA^ho fired that gun ? 

King. Not I indeed. 

Miller. You lie, I believe. 

King {aside). Lie ! lie ! How strange it seems to me to 
be talked to in this style ! {To the Miller.) Upon my word, 
I do not lie. 

Miller. Come, come, sir, confess ; you have shot one of 
the king’s deer, have you not ? 

King. No, indeed ; I OAve the king more respect. I 
heard a gun go off indeed, and Avas afraid some robbers or 
poachers might be near. 

Miller. lam not bound to belieAm this,- friend. Pray, 
Avho are jmu ? AA^hat is your name ? 

King. Name? 

Miller. Name ! yes, name. AA^hy, you have a name, 
haA'^^e you not? AA^hcre do jmu come from? AAdiat is yoiir 
business in this forest at this hour of the night ? 
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;■>. Kiinj. Tlic>o ;ire questions I have not heen used to, 
Imiic-r man. 

MUh-r. IV>rha])s you liavc not, honest man ; hut they 
ail' (jue.'tioiis that no honest man Avould he afraid to 
ati^uTi- ; so, if you can give no hetter account of yourself, 

I shidl make hold to take you along with me, and idace 
you ill custody. 

A"? Ilf/, ^^'ith yov ! what authority have you to take me 
away into custody ? 

MUUr. The king’s authority ; if I must give you an 
account, sir. I am John Cockle, the Miller of Mansfield, 
one of liis INIajcsty’s keeiiers in this forest of Sherwood ; 
and I will let no suspected fellow pass this way unless he 
can give a hetter account of himself than jmu have yet 
done. 

■I. Kinfj {aside). I must submit to my own authority. 
{To the JliUcr.) Very well, sir, I am glad to hear that the 
king has so good an officer ; and since I find you have his 
authority, I null give you a hetter account of myself if 
you will do me the favour to hear it. 

Milkr. It’s more than you deserve, I believe ; hut let 
us hear what you can say for yourself. 

Kinrj. I have the honour to belong to the king as well 
as you, and perhaps should he as unwilling to see any 
wrong done him. I came cloum udth him to hunt in this 
forest ; and the chase leading us to-day a great way from 
home, I am benighted in this Avood, and have lost my Avay. 

Miller. This docs not sound Avell. If you have heen 
hunting, pray Avhere is your horse 1 

Kiny. I tired my horse so much that it lay doAAua under 
me, and I Avas obliged to leaA’^e it. 

Miller. If I thought I might believe this, noAv. 

King. I am not used to telling lies, honest man. 

Miller. VTiat ! do you Ih'e at coiu't, and not lie % What 
are courtiers hut men Avho live by fine speeches, most of 
Avhich are falsehoods 1 

5. King. Be that as it may, I am speaking truth noic, I 
.assure you. To conAunce you of it, if you aauII see me safe 
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to Nottingham, or give me a night’s lodging in jmnr own 
house, here is something to pay you for your trouble 
[giving him a pur se\ If that is not sufficient, I will satisfy 
you in the morning to your utmost desire. 

Miller. Ay, now I am convinced you are a false man, 
a courtier : here is a little bribe offered me to-day, and a 
large one promised me to-morrow, both in a breath. Here, 
take your purse back and be hanged ; John Cockle is no 
courtier j he can do what he ought without a bribe. 

King. Thou art a very extraordinary man, I must own, 
and I should be glad to be further acquainted with thee. 

Miller. Thee ! and thou ! prithee, don’t thee and thou 
me. I believe I am as good a man as yourself, at least. 

King. Sir, I beg your pardon. 

Miller. Nay, I am not angry, friend ; only I don’t like 
to be too familiar with anybody before I know Avhether or 
not he deserves it. 

6. King. You are in the right. But what am I to do ? 

Miller. You may do what you please. As you are 

evidently a courtier, I cannot seize you as a poacher. Hear 
now my decision. You are at this moment twelve miles 
from Nottingham, and the way lies through a thick forest. 
If you are resolved upon going thither to-night, I will put 
you on the road, and direct you as best I can ; or if you 
will accept of such poor entertainment as a miller can give, 
you will be welcome to stay all night with me ; and in the 
morning I shall go with you to Nottingham myself, and 
find out who you are. 

King. And cannot you go with me to-night ? 

' Miller. ' I would not go udth you to-night, though you 
were the king ; for if I did, I should be deserting the post 
which the king has entrusted to me. It is my duty to 
remain here during the night and watch for poachers. 

King. Then I must go with you to your house. 

[Enter a Courtier in haste.] 

7. Courtier. Ah ! is your Majesty safe 1 "We have 
scoured the forest in search of you. 

Miller. Hoav ! Are you the king ? [Kneels.] Your 
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'ty wiii pavfloii tlic il!-iip:ii^c you liavc received. [The 
Ki, <! Vonr Alnjopty vill not kill ;i servant 

f'lr doiny Ids duty too faithfully 1 

A'// y. No. iny yood fellow. So far from leaving nny- 
diiisy iu pardon. I am flccplt' in jmnr debt. I cannot 
think but ?-o good and hone.st a man will make a worthy 
.‘ind hononralile knight. IJise, Sir John Cockle, and receive 
tin's sword which yoti s:iw me draw as a badge of your 
knighthood and pledge of my protection ; and to supjmrt 
your dignity as knight, and in some measure requite you 
for the pleasure you have given me, it thousand crowns a 
year .■'haii I>e your revenue. 


26. — History of the Postag-e Stamp. 

I . Tlic postage stamp was first used in Lotidon on the 
10th of January 1840, and for nine years it was employed 
in the British Isles tdonc. Frtince tidopted it on the 1st 
of Jamiarv 184!), and Germany in 18.o0. 

'1. It was a curious incident that gave rise to the idea 
of postage .stamp.s. A traveller, about sixt}^ years ago, was 
j)assing through a di.strict in the north of England. He 
arrived at the door of an inn, where a postman had stopped 
to deliver a letter. A young girl came out to receive it; 
.slie turned it over and over in her hand. The piice de- 
manded for the letter being a .shilling, .she said she had no 
money to pay it, although it was a letter from her brother, 
and sighing s.adlv, she returned it to the postman. 

3, The traveller was a kind-hearted man. He paid the 
postage and handcfl the letter to the girl. No sooner had 
the postman turned his hack than the girl confessed that 
the signs marked on the outside of the letter told her all 
she wanted to know ; that this plan had been adopted by 
lier brother and herself to .save expense, and that the letter 
did not contain any ^sm'ting inside. 

4. The travcllei-, as he continued on his jomme}', asked 
himself whether a sy.stcm Avhich gave occasion for such 
fivinds was not a vicious one. 
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5. Eowland Hill (that was the name of the traveller) 
believed that in England, where family ties are so strong, 
and where the spirit of commerce knows no bounds, tlie 
sending of letters was limited only by the cost of the 
postage, and that if the price were reduced, a great service 
would be rendered to the public without injmy to the 
revenues of the country. 

6. These views passed into law, and from the date 
above mentioned letters were circulated over the length 
and breadth of the British Isles for one penny. This bold 
scheme soon surpassed the hopes of the legislators ; for in 
ten years the number of letters had increased five-fold. 
Rowland Hill became Secretary to the Postmaster-General 
of England, and in this capacity he aided much in working 
out and bringing to perfection the plans which he was the 
first to think of. These plans are now adopted by every 
civilised country in the world. 


27. — The City of Singapore. 

1. Few places are more interesting to a traveller from 
Europe than the town and island of Singapore, furnishing, 
as it does, examples of a variety of Eastern races, and of 
many different religions and modes of life. The Govern- 
ment, the garrison, and the chief merchants are English ; 
but the great mass of the population is Chinese, including 
some of the wealthiest merchants, the agriculturists of the 
interior, and most of the mechanics and labourers. The 
native Malays are usually fishermen and boatmen, and 
they form the main body of the police. The Portuguese 
of Malacca supply a large number of the clerks and smaller 
merchants. The Klings of Western India arc a numerous 
body of Mohammedans, and vdth many Arabs are petty 
merchants and shopkeepers. The grooms and washermen 
are all Bengalis, and there is a small, but highly respectable 
class of Parsee merchants. Besides these there are num- 
bers of Javanese sailors and domestic servants, as well as 

E 
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tia'b'r.' from C'floLo?, Bali, and many oilier islands of tlie 
Archipelago. "i’lie harliour is crowded with incn-of-war 
and trading a'cssoIs of many European nations, and with 
imndri’ds of INfalay praus and Chinese jnnlcs, from vessels 
of several hnndred tons hnrden down to little fishing boats 
and ])assenger sampans ; and the town comprises handsome 
jmblic buildings and churches, Mohammedan mosques, 
Hindu temples, Chinese joss-houses, good European dwell- 
ing.s, massive warchousc.s, queer old Klingand China bazaars, 
and long .suburbs of Chinese and Malay cottages. 

2. By far the most conspicuous of the various kinds of 
peo})lc in Singapore are the Chinese, whose numbers and 
incessant activity give the place very much the appearance 
of a town in China. The Chinese merchant is generally a 
fat, round-faced man, with an important and business-like 
look, lie wears the same style of clothing (loose white 
smock ami ]»luc or black tiuusers) as the meanest coolie, 
but of finer materials, and is always clean and neat; and 
his long tail of hair tipped with red silk hangs down to 
hi.s heels. He has a handsome warehouse or sho]) in town, 
and a good house in the country. He keeps a fine horse 
and gig, and every evening may be seen talcing a drive 
bareheaded to enjoy the cool breeze. He is rich; he owns 
several retail shops and trading schooners ; he lends money 
at high interest and on good security ; he makes hard 
bru-gains, and gets fatter and richer every year. 

3. In the Cliinese bazaar are hundreds of small shops, 
in which a miscellaneous collection of hardAvare and dry 
goods are to be foiuid, and evhere many things are sold 
wonderfully cheap. You may buy gimlets at a penny 
c.'ich, Avhite cotton thread at four balls for a halfpenny, 
and penknives, corkscrews, gunpoAvder, Avniting paper, 
and many other articles as cheap or cheaper than you can 
purchase them in England. The shopkeeper is emry good- 
natured ; ho Avill shoAv you CA-erything he has, and does 
not seem to mind if you buy nothing. He bates a little 
in Iiis prices, but not so much as the Klings, aa'Iio almost 
alway.s ask tAvicc AS'hat they are Avilling to take. If you 
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131137- a feir tilings of liim, lie inll speak to you aftenrards 
every time you pass liis shop, asldng you to walk in and 
sit down, or take a cup of tea, and 37^ou wonder how he 
can get a living where so manj’- rivals sell the same trifling 
articles. The tailors sit at a table, not on one ; and both 
they and the shoemakers work well and cheaply. The 
barbers have plenty to do, shaving heads and cleaning ears ; 
for which latter operation they have a great array of little 
tweezers, picks, and brushes. 

4. In the outsldrts of the town are scores of carpenters 
and blacksmiths. The former seem chiefly to make coffins 
and highly painted and decorated clothes - boxes. The 
latter are mostly gunmakers, and bore the barrels of 
guns bj^ hand, out of solid bars of iron. At this tedious 
operation they may be seen every day, and manage to 
finish off a gun with a flint lock very handsomel3^ All 
about the streets are sellers of water, vegetables, fruits, 
soup, and agaragar (a jelly made of seaweed), who have 
many cries as unintelligil3le as those of London. Others 
carry a portable cooking apparatus on a pole balanced by 
a table at the other end, and serve up a meal of shell-fish, 
rice, and vegetables for two or three halfpence, while coolies 
and boatmen waiting to be hired are everywhere to be met 
with. Wallace’s Malay Archipelago. 

28. — The Burial of Sir John Moore. 

Sir John Moore lost his life in the battle of Corunna, 
which was fought between the French and English on 
16th January 1809. The French were successfidly kept 
at' bay by the English, but Sir John Moore, the general, 
was fatally wounded and died on the battlefield. The 
English troops had to go on board their ships next morn- 
ing. So in the night after the battle the}^' buried their 
beloved general, wrapped in “his martial cloak.” The 
follovdng poem describes the burial scene and the thoughts 
suggested b3" it : — 
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1 . 

'Sot- u (Intrn Avns heard, not a funeral note, 

As Iiis corse to the rampart u'C Imrried ; 

Xot a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
(3’er the gra\’e where our hero we buried. 

2 . 

\Yc buried him darkh’’ at dead of night, 

The sod -with our bayonets turning, 

lir the struggling moonbeams’ niistg light, 

And the lantern dimlv burning. 

3 . 

Xo n.sclc.s.s coffin enclosed his breast, 

Xot in sheet nor in .shroud we wound him; 

But he lay liltc a warrior taking lu's rest, 

'With his martial cloak around him. 

4 . 

Few and short were the prayers vtq said. 

And we s])oke not a word of sorrow ; 

Bui we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
Aiid we bittcrlj" thought of tlm morrow. 


y* 

"We thought, as we hollowed bis narrow hed, 

And .smoothed down Ijj.s lonely pillow, 

Tliat the foe and the .stranger M'oiild tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the hillow. 

G. 

Lightly they’ll talk of the .spirit that’s gone, 

Anri o’er hi.s cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little lie’ll reck, if tliey let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 
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I. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

8 . 

Slowly and sadly we laid him doAvn, 

From the field of his fame, fresh and goiy. 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 
But we left him alone in his glory. 

C. Wolfe. 


29. — Sivaji’s Escape from Delhi. 

1. Sivaji was the founder of the Mahratta power. His 
countrymen had lately distinguished themselves in a 
campaign, in which the Mogul and the Mahratta troops 
fought side by side as comrades. Sivaji was now gratified 
by receiving two letters from Aurangzeb, the Emperor of 
Delhi, — one complimenting him on his services, and the 
other containing great, but general promises of advance- 
ment, and inviting him to court, with a promise that he 
should be allowed to return to the Deccan whenever he 
desired. Won by these attentions, and by the cordiality 
with which he was treated by Jai Singh, who bore the 
message from the Emperor, Sivaji made over his estate to 
three of his chief dependants, and set off for Delhi, accom- 
panied by his son Sambaji, and escorted by 500 chosen 
horse and 1000 men. 

2. Aurangzeb had now an opportunity of uniting 
Sivajfs interest to his own by liberal treatment, and of 
turning a formidable enemy into a zealous servant and 
friend, as had been done before with so many other 
Hindu princes ; but his views in politics were narrow and 
short - sighted, and, although he could easily suppress his 
feelings to gain any immediate advantage, he was iii- 
capable of laying aside his prejudices, or maldng such full 
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;uk1 free concessions as might secure pemanent attach- 
ment. Moreover, lie despised a.s -well a.s disliked Sivaji ; 
Ilf felt the insults ofiered to his religion and his dignity the 
nior<', bccau.se they came from so ignoble a hand ; and he so 
far mistook the person he had to deal with, as to think he 
^vould be most easily managed by making him sensible of 
his own insignificance. 

3. Accordingly, when Sivaji was about to enter Delhi, 
an ollicer of inferior rank along with Earn Singh, the so7i 
of Jai Singh, was sent by the Emperor to meet him ; and 
his reception, when he came to court, was conducted in the 
same spirit of contemptuous disrespect. 

4. Sivaji performed his obeisance and presented his 
ofierings in the rao.st respectful manner. He intended to 
have made his wa}', as usual, by suppleness and humility. 
But when he found ho was received without notice, and 
jdaced without any distinction among officers of the thii’d 
rank, he was unable any longer to control his feelings of 
sliarno and indignation. Ho changed colour’, and stepping 
back behind the line of eoui’tiers, sank to the ground in a 
swoon. When he came to himself, he reproached Earn 
Singh with the broach of his father’s promises, and called 
on the Government to take his life, as it had already 
depi’ivcd him of Iris honoiu’. He then retired with- 
out taking leave or receiving the honorary dress that 
was usurdly gi-\'en on such occasions. Aru’angzeb was not 
prepared for this decided conduct; he ordered Sivaji’s 
motions to be watched, while he proposed to wait for a 
i-eport from Jai Singh as to the promises that he (Jai 
Singh) had really made to him. 

5. From this time Sivaji’s whole thoughts were turned 
to the means of maldng his escape ; and this was rendered 
every day more and more difficult by guards being posted 
round bis residence. He applied for leave to send back 
hi.s e.scoi't, with whom he said the climate of Delhi did 
not agree ; and as this arrangement seemed to leave him 
more tlirin e\x*r in the power of the Government, it was 
■willingly agreed to. 
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6. He next took to liis bed on pretence of sickness, 
gained over some of the Hindu physicians vdio ^veve 
allowed to attend him, and by their means established a 
communication with his friends -svithout. He also made 
a practice of sending presents of sweetmeats and provi- 
sions to be distributed among fakirs and other holy men, 
Mohammedan as well as Hindu, and this accustomed his 
guards to the j)assage of the large baskets and hampers, in 
which those donations were conveyed. 

7. At length, one evening, when he had concerted his 
measures 'with those without, he concealed himself in one 
of the hampers and his son in another, and was carried out 
unquestioned through the midst of the sentinels. His bed 
was occupied by a servant, and a long time elapsed before 
his escape was suspected. In the meantime he repaired to 
an obscure spot, where he had a horse posted, mounted it 
with his son behind him, and made the best of his way to 
Muttra. At this place were some of his chosen companions 
in assumed characters; and he himself put on the cbess of 
a Hindu religious mendicant, shaving off his hair and 
whiskers, and ruljlDing over his face with ashes. In this 
disguise he pursued his journey by the least suspected 
roads to the Deccan, leaving his son at Muttra in charge 
of a Mahratta Brahman. 

8. It must have required much address to elude his 

pursuers, before he made good his retreat to Kaighar. He 
reached that place on his return, nine months after his 
departure from Delhi. Elphinstone {adapted). 

30. — The Chimpanzee. 

1. The chimpanzee has been regarded as the nearest 
approach to man of any of the foot-handed animals ; but 
between man and the chimpanzee there are some remark- 
able points of difference in structure. The length of the 
arm in the chimpanzee is such that, with his legs shglitl}’’ 
bent, his fingers touch the gi’ound. The hands are awkward 
as hands, and the feet are not adapted for easy standing or 
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Tin's animal is a native of the Avesteni coasts of 
Africa. It is readily tamed, and lias attracted attention by 
its .'^imple and refined manners. 

2. In intelligence and kindness of disposition the 
chimjxinzec raidis higher than any other of the foot-handed 
tfii.'uits of trees. In its native -svilds it builds a kind of 
leafy nest timong the boughs of the loftiest trees. This 
nest is made nji of small branches tightly interlaced and 
AV(-11 thatched with Ictives so as to be impenetrable to -water. 
It is generally from six to eight feet in diameter, and pre- 
sents the form of a dome, so that the roof readily thro-ws 
off rain. The male and the female share in the labour of 
building the hut ; but after it is built, the female and her 
young ones alone occupy it, the male remaining outside, 
but always near at hand. The nests, in shape and manner 
of structure, are much like the huts of the savages "who 
iidiabit the .«amc region. Perhaps the one may have been 
imitated from the other. 

3. It is impossible to treat the chimpanzee like an 
ordinary animal. His character and general behaviour 
.«how so much humanity that men are inclined to converse 
Avith him in the same way as with their own species. In 
ca])tivity he is perfectly conscious of his position, and 
subordinates himself Avillingly to the superior mental gifts 
and cajxicities of mankind, but holds himself better and 
higher than other animals, especialty than other monkeys, 
])aying in every instance high regard to groA\Ti-up men: 
he likes children also, if they do not tease and molest him. 
Sportive and humorous, he is fond of playing Arith men 
and other animals. 

4. He is not only inquisitive, but eager to acquire 
knowledge, examines carefully things strange to him, and 
falls into an ecsta.sy Avhen he has found out their purpose 
and learned to use them in the light Avay. Though he is 
not at all sIoav to understand men and things, he is neA^er- 
theless modest and humble-minded. He is seldom A\ilfid, 
and neA-er stubborn, although he claims Avhat he believes to 
be due to him by right. Of A'ariable temper, he is noAV good- 
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liumourecl and jolly, now sad and morose, and gives vent 
to his feelings as men do, but sometimes in a more excited 
way. The folloAving is an extract from the diary of a 
G-erman naturalist : — 

5. “ I Avas once OAvner of a highly educated chimpanzee. 
He knew all the friends of the house and all our acquaint- 
ances, and distinguished them readily from strangers. 
Every one treating him kindlj’' AA^as looked upon as a 
personal friend. He never felt more comfortable than 
Avhen he Avas admitted to the family circle, and alloAved 
to move freely about, and to open and shut doors ; Avhile 
his joy AA^as boundless Avhen he Avas assigned a place at the 
common table, and the guests admired his natm’al AAut and 
practical jokes. He expressed his satisfaction and thanks 
to them by drumming furiously on the table. 

6. “In his numerous moments of leism’e his favourite 
occupation consisted in carefully examining every object 
Avithin his reach ; he loAA’-ered the door of the stove for the 
purpose of Avatching the fire, opened draAvers, rummaged 
boxes and trunks, and played Avith their contents, pro- 
vided the latter did not look suspicious to him. Hoav 
easily suspicion Avas aroused in him might be illustrated 
by the fact that, as long as he liA^ed he shrank Avith 
terror from eA’'ery rubber ball. Obedience to my orders, 
and attachment to my person and to eA'erybody caring 
for him, Avere among his cardinal virtues, and he bored 
me Avith his persistent Avishes to accompany me AA^herever 
I Avent. 

7 . “He kneAv perfectly his time for retiring for the 
night, and Avas ha]3py Avhen some one of us carried him to 
the bedroom like a baby. As soon as the light was put 
out, he Avorild jump into the bed and cover himself Avith 
the blanket, being afraid of the darkness. His favourite 
meal AAvas the evening one, and he AA^as veiy fond of tea, 
pi’OAnded it AA^as largely SAveetened and mixed AAUth rum. 
He sipped it from the cup, and ate the dipped slices of 
bread AAuth a spoon, haAong been taught not to use his 
fingers in eating. He poiu’cd his AAune from the bottle. 
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.ind drank il from llm .izlass. A man couJd hardly behaA^e 
b. ttor at lalde than did tliat monke}*. 

‘‘He was especially Avcll-maiinered in company Anth 
my rhildren, alAvays ^rentlc, obliging and tender, and they 
liked liim as a good felloAr and amusing playmate. AYhen 
lie Avas lir,->t introduced to my little girl, AAdio Avas then six 
months old, he .seemed perple.vcd, and obserA'cd her AAoth 
a'-ionishmcnt, as if .speculating AA'hether that little bit of a 
croalure was really a human being. At last his mind aa’US 
made up : he touched her check Avith one finger, and then 
oOered her his hand in friendship. My chimpanzee kept 
very little company Avith other animals. Like the ape 
specie.s in general, he Avas afraid of animals bigger than 
him.self, and despised smaller ones. He aa'us alAA^ays AAuthin 
reach of us, and aax‘ on our .side did not make any difference 
betA\-een him afid a man. 

9. “The animal fell ill of the mump.s, folloAA'ed by 
di.sea.se of the chest. I had seen many sick chimpanzees 
before thi.s, but none of them behaved as he did. I en- 
gaged tAvo compete/it physicians to take charge of him. 
He kncAA- them from the first daj’’, alloAved them to feel 
his ])ulse, shoAved hi.s tongue, and directed the hand of the 
attendant doctor to the painful SAvelling, AA'hich had to be 
cut open eventually, there being clanger of .suffocation. 

10. “The doctor.s AA’ould not use chloroform, haAung 

regarrl to the disease of the lungs, Avhich rendered him 
unfit to inhale such a drug as chlorofonn. But fearing 
the chimpanzee AA'ould not keep c^uiet rliuing the operation, 
they engaged foim strong men to hold him AA^hile they 
applied the knife. The sick animal AA'ouId not submit, 
hoAvever, to being held by force, but pushed the men aside, 
and then, AAdthout any compulsion AvhateA’er, but in com- 
pliance AA-ith the fondling Avords of his nurse, in AA’hose lap 
he A\-a,$ .sitting, offered his throat. The operation AA’as per- 
formed, the ape neA'er flinching or complaining. He felt 
afterAA'ards much relieved, and expre.ssed his gratitude by 
pressing fervently the hands of the physicians and ki.ssing 
his nurse.” JOHAXXOT (cidai^ied). 
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31. — Tubal Cain. 

• 1 . 

Old Tubal Cain' was a man of miglit 
In the days when earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of Kis hammer rung ; 

And he lifted high his horny hand 
On the glowing iron clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet shoAvers, 

As he fashioned the SAvord and the spear. 

And he sang, “ Hurrah for my handmork ! 
Hurrah for the spear and the SAvord ! 

Hurrah for the hand that shall Avdeld them Avell ; 
For he shall be king and lord ! ” 

2 . 

To Tubal Cain came many a one, 

As he AAUbught by his roaring fire. 

And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 
As the croAvn of his desire ; 

And he made them Aveapons sharp and strong. 
Till they shouted loud for glee. 

And gave him gifts of pearl and gold, 

And spoils of the forest free. 

And they sang, “ Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength ancAv ! 

Hurrah for the smith, hurrah for the fire, 

And hurrah for the metal true ! ” 

3 . 

But a sudden change came o’er his heart 
Ere the setting of the sun, 

And Tubal Cain Avas filled AAuth pain 
For the evil he had done. 

He saAv that men, AAdth rage and hate. 

Made war upon their land ; 
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'rh;a till- land \va.« iTtl wth tlic blood tlioy shed 
In their lu't for carnage blind. 

Atid lie sud, “Alas! that ever I made, 

(!r that ."kill of mine should plan, 

'Pile .-pear and the sword for men, whoso joy 
Is to .-^lay their fellow-man.” 

- 1 . 

For many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er Ins woe ; 

-Vnd his hand forebore to smite the ore, 

And iiis furnaee smouldered low. 

But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 

And a lirigiit, courageous eye, 

And bared his strong right arm for work. 

While the ((uiek Hames mounted high. 

And he sang, “Hurrah for my handiwork!” 

And the sjiarks lit the air ; 

“ Not alone for the blade was the bright steel 
made ! ” 

And he fashioned the fir.st ploughshare. 


o. 

And men, taught wisdom from the past, 

In friendship joined their hands. 

Hung the SAvord in the hall, the spear on the AA'.all, 
And ploughed the A'.’illing ]and.s ; 

And sang, “ Hurrah for Tubal Cain ! 

Our .stanch good friend is he ; 

And for the plough-share and the plough 
To him our praise should l^e. 

But Avhile oppression lifts its head, 

Or a tAuant AA’ould be lord. 

Though AA'e mat’ thank him for the plough, 

W'ell not forget the SAA'ord ! ” 

ClLtELE.S MaCKAY. 
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32. — The Locust. 

1. The locust, like the common grasshopper, belongs 
to the class of insects called jumpers, from their -wonderful 
agility in springing along the ground. They owe this 
power to the length and peculiar formation of their hind- 
most legs. The most famous kind of locust is that which 
periodically invades Egypt, Syria, and Southern Asia, 
carrying desolatioir along with it, and often leaving famine 
and pestilence in its train. This locust, called Migratory 
by naturalists, is three or four inches in length; and its 
double wings, of gauze like those of the dragon-fly, measure 
seven or seven and a half inches when extended. It is 
generally of a brownish colorm, varied with a pale red ; 
and its legs, six in number, are tinged with blue. 

2. Locusts begin their rar'-ages, while they are still 
young and wingless. Travellers in the East describe 
the march of an army of young locusts as resembling the 
irresistible advance of a living deluge. They are as large 
as full-grown grasshoppers. They cover the landscape 
by millions on millions, so that the whole earth seems to 
be moving in a mass. The noise of their progress has 
been compared to that of a heavy shower of rain falling 
on a thick forest. Hunger is the impulse that drives 
them forward. They eat while they march, and they 
march that they may eat. M^ien their appetite palls, 
they become sluggish, and fast till hunger returns. Then 
they march again, devouring every green thing in their 
way, and lea-nng gardens and hillsides as bare as a sand}^ 
desert. 

3. Sometimes the people turn out of the villages, 
which the locusts are approaching, and attempt to stem 
the torrent. They dig trenches, they Idndle fires, they 
attack them with branehes of trees, they sweep them back 
'with brushes ; but all to no purpose. The trenches become 
filled noth living locusts, the fires are smothered vnth dead 
ones, and the vast column moves on in complete ignorance 
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(,f tlio fate of the front ranks. As for attempting to krnsli 
:nv;iy this terriUe enemy, one might as well expect to 
sweep hack the flowing tide of the ocean with a hroom, 

‘f. Even the direction of the march cannot, he changed, 
.A. common instinct seems to caiTj them forward in one 
direction. They pursue their line of march with the 
regularity of a disciplined army. No obstacle turns them 
a^^idc. When they come to a hill, they go straight over 
it. tt'hcn they come to a house, they march up the wall 
on one side, across the roof, and down the wall on the 
other side. The hotter the weather is the faster do they 
.advance. When the weather is cool, they prolong their 
stay, and if pos.sihlc, do more damage. Vineyards and 
gardens may he as green as a meadow in the morning; 
Jong i)efo;‘c 7vght they are as naked and hare as a dusty 
road. Tlic only way to saam any garden produce is to 
carry flowers and vegetables into the house, and to keejj 
dooj's and windows fast till the flood has gone by — which 
may he in three or fotm days. 

5. The passage of a cloud of flying locusts i,s no les.s 
dc.stnictire, and the darkening of the air fills the mind 
with a vague terror. In the year 1811, a flight of locusts 
passed over the region around >Smyrna, in Asia Minor. 
The air had the appearance of being filled -with a dense 
•shower of snow-flakes, only the snow was black. The 
noise sent forth from millions of wings as they swept 
along was like that of a nishing -wind. A messenger, 
whom the Consul at Smyrna sent to a distance, crossed 
the flight at light angles. He rode forty miles before he 
got clear of the momng columns. The rate at which it 
passed was about seven miles an hour, and the column 
was three hundred feet high. For three days and three 
nights its dark shadow hung over the land. In the same 
year myriads of these insects appeared in Northern India, 
and effected an almost universal destruction. A dreadful 
famine ensued, and thousands of the population peiished. 

G. The famine which locusts leave behind them is 
c.aused by the destruction of pasture and the consequent 
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starvation of the cattle. Not a blade of gi’ass is left in the 
fields over which the locusts have passed ; it is eaten down 
to the very roots. Pestilence often follows, especiallj’- when 
the march of the column is at last checked by the sea — a 
not uncommon occm’rence. A bank of dead locusts three 
or four feet high has been known to extend fifty miles 
along the African coast. As they decay, the air becomes 
poisoned for miles around, and those who inhale it are 
seized with mortal disease. 


33. — The Story of the Railroad. 

1. All great inventions have small beginnings, and this 
is very strildngly the case vuth that marvellous contrivance, 
the railroad. We find the first hint of the railroad in the 
tramways, that is, a road for trams or waggons, — used two 
or three hundred years ago for the transportation of coal 
from English coal-mines. 

2. In this primitive railway wooden rails were fastened 
lengthwise on half-buried timbers, for the pm-pose of keep- 
ing the cart Avheels on the track. A little later the carts 
or cars were wheeled along on the rails themselves ; then, 
to prevent the wooden rails from wearing out, they were 
coated with iron •, and at last the rails were wholly made 
of that material. 

3. After Watt had perfected the steam-engine, the idea 
of a locomotive, or engine that could move from place to 
place, began to be thought of. Several ingenious men put 
their vdts to work to contrive a steam-carriage, and among 
these was Oliver Evans, an American. People thought 
Evans must be insane Avhen he talked of steam-cari'iages, 
and made merry at his expense ; but he said, “ Wait and 
see ! The time vull come when passengers and goods will 
travel fifteen miles an hour in them.” 

4. Curiously enough, in all these early experiments, 
the steam - carriage was made to move on common roads. 
The hint given b}'- the old tramw.ay was not taken by the 
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tir.-t I'Xjiorij'nr'ntcvs, none of Avliom thought of putting liis 
.-:> :im-#;uriagc on ;i track. 

I’he first trial of steam on a railroad was made on a 
trannvav in Wales in the rvest of England. But all kinds 
of (liflicullies were met with, and the locomotive was but 
a nah- machine. It moved slowl}^, and burned a great 
th'.il of coal; hardly any one had thonght of using it for 
the conveyance of pa.ssengers, and the track was rough 
and very costly. 

G. ^Vhat the locomotive needed was a master-mind to 
make it really useful and to bring it to perfection. Such 
a master was George Stephenson. This great engineer 
was Itorii in 1781 at a coal village near Newcastle in 
England. 

7. As a lad George was set to work in a small way 
abotit the engine at one of the mines, and as he was not 
only very industriotis, but very ingenious, and made himself 
useful to In's employers in a great many ways, he was 
finally promoted to be an engineer and placed in charge of 
.several workmen. 

8. Although now eighteen years of age, young Stephen- 
son was still ignorant of 'the alphabet. He made up his 
mind to learn to read; and in less than a year he could 
not only read very well, but write a fair hand and solve 
some problems in arithmetic. During the night-watches 
and between meal- times, young Stephenson would scrawl 
Ills letters and figures with a bit of chalk on the sides of 
the coal wagons of the mine. As soon as he had mastered 
the .art of reading, he eagerly devoured all the books on 
engineering and mechanics that he could find. He began 
to see how the steam-engine could be improved ; he made 
models of new engines in clay ; and people soon began to 
speak of him as a skilful and iuAmntive engineer. 

9. It was in the 3 mar 1815 that Stephenson demseci 
and built his first locomotive, and in 1821 he was appointed 
engineer to one of the first short English railroads. Soon 
after this the Liverpool and Manchester Eailway Company 
ofiered a prize of five hundred pounds for the best loco- 
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motive that could be built by a certain day. ’ When 
Stephenson proposed to make an engine that would go 
twelve miles an hour, every one said that this was absurd, 
— that it could not be done. “ T-welvc miles an hour ! ” 
said the critic ; “ as well trust one’s self to be fired off on 
a rocket.” But when the appointed day came and the 
different locomotives Avere offered and tested, Stephenson 
easily carried off the prize. 

10. From that day forward his right to be considered 
the foremost of railroad iiwentors Avas never disputed ; 
and the myriad locomotwes of the present day are in the 
main identical Avith the Stephenson locomotives of sixty 
years ago. 

11. What magical changes have resulted from the 
genius and the labours of this man ! The locomotiA^e 
engine has changed the character of human life. It has 
made the globe smaller for us, and our knoAvledge of its 
countries and peoples and products vastly gi’eater. Surely 
the man Avho perfected it deserves to be called one of the 
great teachers and benefactors of mankind. 


34. — The Black Hole of Calcutta. 

1. ISlo part of India possesses such natural advantages 
both for agriculture and for commerce as Bengal. The 
Ganges has formed a vast plain of rich mould, AAdiich, even 
under the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an English 
April. This great stream is at the same time the chief 
highAA^ay of commerce from Upper India to the sea. On 
its banks, and on those of its tributary AA^aters, are the 
Avealthiest marts, the most splendid capitals, and the most 
sacred shrines of India. 

2. The tyrann}’- of men had for ages struggled in vam 
against the overflowing bounty of nature. In spite of 
the Mussulman inA'ader and of the Mahratta freebooter, 
Bengal AA’^as knoAAUi through the East as the most fertile 
province of India. Its pojDulation multiplied exceedingly. 

F 
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Di.'iunl j)rovinceH were )iom-islicd from the OA'erfloM’ing of 
iis irivinaries ; and the ladies of London and Paris were 
clothed in the delicate produce of its looms. 

Ti. Tlie great commercial companies of Europe had long 
possessed factoiies in Bengal. The French were settled at 
(..'handernagore, on the Hooghly. Higher up the stream 
the Dutch traders held Chinsurah. Nearer to the sea the 
linglish had huilt Fort William. A church and ample 
warehouses rose in the vicinitj' of this fort. A row of 
sp.acious dwellings belonging to the chief agents of the 
Ivist India Company lined the banks of the river; and in 
the neighbourhood had sprung up a large and busy native 
town where some rich Hindu merchants had fixed their 
abode. This is now the great city of Calcutta. 

•1. The great pro-\’ince of Bengal, together with Orissa 
and Behar, had long been governed by a ricero 3 g who had 
become virtually independent. He died in 1756, and the 
sovereignty descendeci to his grandson, a youth under 
twenty years of age, who bore the name of Suraj-u- 
Dowlah. 

5. Oriental de.spots are perhaps the worst class of 
human beings, and this unhappy boy was one of the Avorst 
specimens of his class. His understanding was naturallj" 
feeble, and his temper unaraiable. His education had 
been such as Avould have enervated even a Augorous in- 
tellect and perverted eA’en a generous disposition. He Avas 
unreasonable, because nobody eAmr dared to reason AAoth 
him : and selfish, because he had never been made to feel 
himself dependent on the good-AA-ill of others. Early 
debaucher\' had unnerved his body and his mind. He 
indulged immoderatel}’ in the use of ardent spirits, AAdiicli 
inflamed his Aveak brain almost to madness. His chosen 
companions Avere flatterers sprung from the dregs of the 
people, and recommended by nothing but buffoonery and 
seiwility. 

6. It is said that he had airived at that last stage 
of human depniA'ity, Avhen cruelty becomes pleasing for 
its own sake, Avhen the sight of pain, as pain, — ^Avhere no 
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advantage is to be gained, no offence punished, no danger 
averted, — is an agreeable excitement. It had earl}’- been 
his amusement to torture beasts and birds ; and vdien he 
■^vas grown up, he enjoyed noth still keener relish the 
misery of his 'fellow-creatures. 

7. From a child be had hated the English. It Avas his 
Avhim to do so ; and his Avhims Avere neA'er opposed. He 
had also formed a very exaggerated notion of the Avealth 
Avhich might be obtained by j)lundering their settlement, 
Calcutta. His feeble mind A\’-as incapable of perceiving 
that the riches of Calcutta, had they been even greater 
than he imagined, would not compensate him for AAdiat he 
must lose, if the European trade, of AA^hich Bengal was a 
chief seat, should be driven by his violence to some other 
quarter. His short-sightedness AAms similar to that of the 
greedy man in the fable, Avho, in order to get many golden 
eggs at once, ripped open the goose that Avas in the habit 
of laying them. 

8. Pretexts for a c[uarrel Avere easily fomrd. The 
English, in expectation of a AAmr Avith France (for these 
tAvo nations Avere at that time seldom at peace), had iDegun 
to fortify their settlement against the French Avithout 
getting special permission from the HaAvab. This he 
chose to regard as a slight on his dignity. Another of 
his grieAmnees Avas that a rich native, Avhom he longed to 
plunder, had taken refuge at Calcutta, and had not been 
delivered up. On such groruids as these Suraj-u-Dowlah 
marched Avith a great army against Fort William. 

9. In Southern India the serA'ants of the Company had 
been forced, through the aggi-essiveness and hostility of 
the French, to lay doAAm their pens and become statesmen 
and soldiers. But those in Bengal, having had no French- 
men or other enemies to cope AAdth, Avere still mere traders, 
and Avere terrified and bcAAnldered by the impending danger. 
The Governor of Calcutta, AAdio had heard much of Suraj-u- 
DoAAdah’s cruelty, AA-as frightened out of his AAuts, Avhen the 
army appea,red before the fort, jumped into a boat, and 
took refuge in the nearest ship. The military commandant 
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ihonjrlii iliaL he could not do 'better thiin follow the example 
of th<,; Governor. So the two men, whose bravery should 
have been an encouragement to the rest, deserted their posts 
in the hour of dafJger. . 

10. The fort was taken after a feeble resistance, and 
great numijers of the English fell into the hands of the 
conqueror. The Xawab seated himself "uith regal pomp 
in the pnncipal hall of the factory, and ordered ]\Ir. 
llolwell, the first in rank among the prisoners, to be 
brought before him. His Highness talked about the in- 
solence of the English, and grumbled at the smallness of 
the treasure rvhich he had found ; but he promised to 
s})are their live.?, and retired to re.st. 

11. Then was committed that great ciime, memorable 
for its singular atrocity, and still more memorable for the 
tremendous rctril)ution by which it was followed. The 
English captives were left at the mercy of the guards, and 
the guards detennined to secure them for the night in 
the prison of the garrison, a chamber kno'Nra by the fear^ 
fill name of the Black Hole. Even for a single European 
malefactor, that dungeon would, in such a climate, have 
been too close and narrow. The space was only twenty 
feet square. The air-holes were small and obstructed. 
It was now the summer solstice, the season when the fierce 
heat of Bengal can scarcely be rendered tolerable to natives 
of England by lofty halls and by the constant waving of 
fans or punkas. 

1*2. The number of the prisoners was one hundred and 
forty -.six. "When they were ordered to enter the cell, 
they imagined that the soldiers were joking ■ and, being 
in high spirits, on account of the promise of the Xawab to 
spare their live.s, they laughed and jested at the absurdity 
of the notion. They soon discovered their mistake. They 
c.xpostulated ; they entreated ; but in vain. The guards 
threatened to cut down ail who hesitated. The captives 
were driven into the cell at the point of the .sword, and the 
door was instantly shut and locked upon them. 

13. Xothing in history or in fiction exceeds the horrors 
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which were recounted by the few survivors of tlnit night. 
They cried for mercy. They strove to hurst the door. 
Holwell, Avho, even in that extremity, retained some presence 
of mind, offered large bribes to the jailors. But the answer 
was, that nothing_^could .be. doner “wTtlTout the Nawab’s 
orders, — that the Nawab was asleep, and that he would be 
angry if anybody woke him. At length the tumult died 
away in low gasjhngs and moanings. 

14. The day broke. The hfawab had slept off his de- 
bauch, and permitted the door to be opened. But it was 
some time before the soldiers could make a lane for the 
survivors, hy piling up on each side the heaps of corpses 
on which the burning climate had alread}’- begun to do 
its loathsome work. When at last a passage was made, 
twenty-three ghastly figures, such as their ovoi mothers 
Avould not have known, staggered one by one out of the 
charnel house. A pit was instantly dug. The dead bodies, 
a hundred and twenty-three in number, were flung into it 
promiscuously, and covered up. 

15. But these things, which, after the lai)se of more 
than eighty years, cannot be told or read without horror, 
awakened neither remorse nor pity in the bosom of the 
savage Nawab. He inflicted no punishment on the miu'- 
derers. He showed no tenderness to the surHvors. Some 
of them, indeed, from whom nothing was to be got, Avere 
suffered to depart ; but those from Avhom it AA^as thought 
that anything could be extorted AA’-ere treated AAOth execralAle 
eruelty, 

16. Hohvell, unable to Avalk, AAaas carried before the 
tyrant, aa^io reproached him, threatened him, and sent him 
Aip the country in irons, together AAoth some other gentle- 
men Avho Avere suspected of knoAAung more than thej^ chose 
to tell about the treasures of the Com 2 Dany. These per- 
sons, still boAA^ed doAAm by the sufferings of that great 
agony, Avere lodged in miserable sheds, and fed onty noth 
gi’ain and Avater, till at length through the intercessions 
of the female u’elations of the Nawab their release was 
granted them. 
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17. Snell ivas tlie terrible disaster of tlie Blade Hole. 
It iras this ivhieh led to the conquest of Bengal by the 
1-inglish. To avenge the cruelty of the Naivab and recover 
tlie fort ivhich he had seized, Clive sailed from Ma^as 
ivith a small, but determined force. He landed at one of 
tlie mouths of the Ganges in December, and on the 2nd 
January 1757 he gained the gi-eat victory of Plassy, ivhich 
shattered the power of Suraj-u-Dowlah and laid the foun- 
dation of the British Empire in India. 

Mac AXIL AA' {adapted). 


35. — The Ladder of St. Augustine. 

1 - 

iSaint Augustine ! well hast thou said 
d'hat of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will Imt tread 

Beneath our feet each deed of shame. 

2 . 

All common things, each day’s events 
That with tlie hour begin and end, 

Our pleasures and our discontents. 

Are rounds by Avhich Ave may ascend. 

3. 

The loAv desire, the base desisn 
That makes another’s Aurtues less, 

Tlie reA'el of the riidd}' wine, 

.fVnd all occasions of excess ; 

4 . 

Tlie longing for ignoble thiners : 

The strife for tnuniph more than tnitb ; 

The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irrei erence for the dreams of youth ; 
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0 . 

All thoughts of ill ; and e%dl deeds 
• That have their root in thoughts of ill ; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will ; 

6 . 

All these must first he trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain, 

In the bright fields of fair reno^vn, 

The right of eminent domain. 


7 . 

We have not wings, we cannot soar ; 

But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 

The cloudy summits of our time. 

8 . 

The mighty pyramids of stone. 

That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 

When nearer seen and better known, 

Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

9 . 

The distant mountains, that U25i’ear 
Their solid bastions to the skies. 

Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher -levels rise. 

10 . 

The heights, by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 

But they, while their companions slept. 

Were toiling ujd wards in the night. 
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11 . 

.Standing on wliat too lotig vre bore 

^\'ith slionlders bent and downcast eyes, 

VCc may discern, unseen before, 

A path to higher destinies. 

12 . 

Mor deem the irrevocable past 
As wliolly wasted, wholl}' vain, 

If risin" on its wrecks at last 
To soinetliing nobler we attain, 

Longfelloml 


36. — ^Alfred, the Great. 

1 . England had long been disturbed by the invasion of 
tlie Danes or Northmen, who were the same people that 
tlic French callcfl Normans. They landed on varioits parts 
of tlie coast, burned the tOAvns, robbed and murdered 
tlie people, and were even daring enough to break open 
nn (masteries for the sake of plunder. The nobles were 
obliged to keep their vassals constantly armed against 
them; but it was not in their power to remedy the evil. 
'I’lio })iratc3 came in such vast numbers, that no one noble- 
man could inmtcv a force strong enough to oppose them, 
.and no one dared to go to the aid of .another, because by 
his doing so his oavji family and property must in the 
meantime be left unprotected. 

2, Things were in this state in the jmar 8T1, when 
Alfred, at the age of twenty, became king of England. 
He w.as a prince of remark.able talent and virtue, brave 
in war, a Arise legislator, fond of learning, and AAdthal 
[(ossessod of a most .amiable disposition. .Such a mon.arch 
.as this could not fail to be .a ble.ssing to the country, and 
.«o he proA'od ; yet, Avhen he Avas tAvehm years old, he knew 
not liow to read. It is s.aid that his ambition to attain 
this accomplishment Avas excited by the folloA\dng circum- 
.st.ance. 
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3. His mother had a hook of Saxon poetry, the pages 
of which were illustrated in a splendid manner, and the 
verses of a nature to delight a youthful hero who was 
looking forward to the time when he should he a man, 
able to distinguish himself in battle, Alfred and his 
brothers stood round the queen, as she read aloud to them 
from the admired volume, which she promised to give to 
the one who should first learn to read it ; and although 
Alfred was the youngest, he won the prize. Such was 
the beginning of the studies of this renowned pi’ince, who 
afterwards went to Rome to complete his education, and 
became one of the best scholars of his time. 

4. During the first year of his reign he was entirely 
occupied in fighting against the Danes, who were now 
carrying on a regular warfare in England, with the Hew 
of making a. complete conquest of the country ; but they 
were at length defeated, and consequently forced to betake 
themselves once more to their ow land. Some of the 
particulars of this war are so veiy interesting that I shall 
relate them. 

5. After several unsuccessful battles the young king 
was deserted by so many of his soldiers, that he was left 
almost alone, and was obliged to disguise himself in order 
to escape being made prisoner by the Danes, who were 
searching for him in all directions. Destitute of food and 
lodging, he applied to a cowherd for employment, and was 
engaged to look after the cows — a singular occupation 
for the king of a great nation. Nevertheless, he performed 
his humble duties to the best of his ability, so that no one 
had the least suspicion of his rank. 

6. Here, while the Danes sought him far and wide, he 
was left alone one day by the cowherd’s wife, to watch 
some cakes which she put to bake upon the hearth. Being 
at work upon his bow and arrows, vuth which he hoj^ed to 
punish the false Danes when a brighter time should come, 
and thinking deeply of his poor unhappy subjects whom 
they chased through the land, his noble mind forgot the 
cakes, and they were burnt. “ What ! ” said the cowherd’s 
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vifo. Avho Pf’oVled In'in -woll -when she came back, and little 
th.nn^lit she was scolding the king, “you will be ready 
friunLrh to eat them by and l\y, and j^et you cannot rvatch 
them, you idle dog I ” 

7. At length his enemies concluded he was dead, and 
left oft seeking him, when he quitted the service of the 
fou’lierd, and collected around him a feAv of his most 
faithful friends, Avith Avhose help he built and fortified a 
castle in a Avild, desolate spot, AA'here it AA'as not likely to be 
easily discovered. 

S. Hci'c they concealed thcmselA'es for a long while, 
now and then going out to A\-atch for straggling parties of 
Danes, Avhom thej" siu'prised and defeated. HaAung gained 
.sevei-al .small A’ictories in this AA'ay, the king began to think 
rtf jiroparing for a battle ; but before he A'entured on so bold 
;i measure, he Avished to ascertain the strength of the enem3^ 

0. It is said that, instead of trusting to the reports of 
other.s, he. Avent himself, in the disguise of a AA'andering 
minstrel, into the Danish camp, aiid AA’as admitted to the 
})resence of the chiefs. Thej^ Averc quite delighted AAuth 
lii.s ])erformance on the harp, and made him partake of their 
goofl cheer, being entirelj' unaAvare of the real quality of 
their gue.st. 

1 0. Alfred soon discoA’ered that the Danes thought of 
little but feasting and amusement. He resoh’ed, there- 
fore, to attack them suddenly AA’hile they Avere thus un- 
])re])ared, and sent messengers to all the English nobles 
on Achose fidelitv he could reh', desiring them to assemble 
.tccretlv and speedih’, Avith their A’assals, in SelAA’ood 
Forest! 

11. Tlie summons Avas joyfullj’ obeyed: for most of 
hi.s subjects, as Avell as his enemie.s, had belieA'ed that he 
Avas dead. The chiefs aimed their folloAvers, and led them . 
to the sjiot, to aAA'ait the amA’al of their monarch, AA’hose 
appearance A\'as gi-eeted Avith long and loud cheers. To be 
Itrief, the Avar Avas renewed, the Danes AA’ere completely 
routed, and Alfred Aims happily restored to the throne. 

Charles Dickens. 



NOTES. 

The book referred to under the name Mid. Gram, in these Isotes 
is that called Idiom and Grammar for Middle Schools in 
Macmillan’s English Grammar Series. Tlie sign § stands for 
]3aragraphj and p. denotes jiage. 


1. — The Banyan or Sacred 
Tree of India. 

1. Majestic. Statelj\ 

Marvels. Wonderful objects. 

The vegetable world. This is a 
collective plrrase for everjdhing in 
natiire that springs from the soil and 
vegetates. It is sometimes called the 
vegetable Idngdom. 

Crevices. Cracks, fissures, clefts. 

There is sufficient moisture, 
“Is” is here used in the sense of 
existence, and not as a verb of Incom- 
plete Predication. See Mid. Gram, 
p. 21-3 {a). It is preceded by the 
introductory adverb “there,” because 
it has its subject placed after it 
instead of before it. Mid. Gram. § 29. 

Sufficient. Suflicient to make the 
seed sprout. 

Germinate. Sprout. 

Rootlets. On the diminutive 
suffix “let,” see Mid. Gram. § 463. 

Where. This Relative adverb is 
here used in a Continuative, and not 
in a Restrictive sense. It is equivalent 
to “ and there.” Mid. Gram. § 164. 

A. Its seeds are carried b}' the 

winds — Principal clause. 

B. Or (its seeds) are dropped by 

birds in the ci-evices of rocks 

— Oo-ord. to A. 


C. Or (its seeds are dropped) even 

in buildings — Co - ord, to 

A + B, 

D. Or (its seeds are dropped) on 

trees — Qo-ord. to A+B-\-C. 

E. And thej' germinate — Co-ord. 

to A "bR-bOd-Z). 

F. When there is sufficient mois- 

ture — Adv. clause to E. 

G. And (they) send rootlets down- 

wards to the earth — Co-ord. 

to E. 

H. Where they secure a permanent 

foothold — Co-md. to G. 

Enlarges. Increases in size ; gets 
bigger and bigger. Tlie verb is hei'e 
Intransitive, through the omission of 
the Reflexive pronoun as object. Mid. 
Gram. § 180 (&). 

Eventually. Sooner or later ; 
some day or other ; ultimately. 

Which gave, etc. Point out the 
Direct and Lidirect objects to this 
verb. 

2. The banyan. The Definite 
article is here used, not to point out 
any particular banyan tree, but to 
denote banyan trees in general. This 
is one of the uses of the Definite 
article. Mid. Gram. § 118. 

From sixty to a hundred, etc. 
The full construction would be : “ A 
height that varies from sixty to a 
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1 T.-.-lr.-.I fi'.'t lie-in" tlif inaxitnmn.” 
Tl:i; i'. til" al'snlufi' cnnstnictioii, 
ar-. l tia'T’ fori' “ lif-iglit ” lunlorstood 
i- ii; til" N'nininativo case. “Maxi- 
iri'iiii ■■ is the comjdcment to the verb 

A htindrcd. Slmw whj- “sixty” 
i. an adjectivo, and “Imndred” a 
nnun. See MuK Gram. § 101. 
('• irinidri <I ” is a noun in the singular 
irunlcr, liccaiise it is preceded b\’ the 
iiidi-fiiut" arti'de ; and the preposition 
“(if is nnderstoo(l after it. “Sixty” 
i; a nnineral adjective). 

Very much like. In a manner 
vi ry inueli lihe that of other trees ; 
idino-t in th(.‘ same waj* as other trees. 
“ Lil.e " is here used adverbially, .and 
is (pialiiiLsl by the adverb “much,” 
v. hi' h is itself qualified by the adverb 
“ V( ry." 

Developing. Producing or bring- 
ing out by degrees. 

Domelike, fjliaped like the dome 
of a bnihrmg. A dome is a structure 
shapr il like a hemisjihere, but taper- 
ing upv.'.ards from the centre, built 
on some tov/er or on some high part 
of the building to which it belongs. 

Smooth and glossy and of a 
bright green. Here are three com- 
ph immts to the verb “ are.” The 
jircpo-itioiial jliTasc “of a bright 
greeu ” can be coiijded with the fore- 
going adj(--etivi'.s by tin: conjnnetion 
“and,” l«;ean-e they do the .s.atne 
worl: in tlic sentence, both being 
complemeiit.s to tlie s.ame verb. 

Foliage. A CVdleetive noun. On 
th" nolh etive force of the suffix “ age,” 
Si f Mid. Gram. § 402. 

Underbrush. Tlie short .slmibs 
and herbs that grow under tall tree.s. 

Insipid. Flavourless, t.asteles.s. 

3. Its singular propensities. Its 
peculiar tendencies or proclirities. 
The woTil “ propensity ” is usually 
appiii-d to jier.-ons or other aninmls, 
ami not to inanimate tldngs. 

Its arras. Its bnmelje--. 


Horizontally. Towards the hori- 
zon, Laterally, sideways : the opposite 
of “vertically,” or upwards. 

Do not stop growing. Do not 
cease growing or to grow. “ Stop ” 
i.s here an Intransitive verb of Incom- 
plete Predication, and “growing” is 
its complement. 

At the end of these fibres. This 
phrase qualifies “ rootlets,” as an ad- 
jective wonld do. See Mid. Grcan. 
§ 114 (6). 

Strike into the ground. Force 
themselves into the ground. Here 
the Reflexive pronoun “themselves” 
is omitted, and hence the v'crb 
“.strike” has become Intransitive. 
Sec Mid. Gram. § 180 (&). 

Effectual support. A support 
sufficient to holdup the weight of the 
overh.anging branch. 

Over - weighted. Too heavj' to 
hear its own weight. The word 
“over” used as a prefix generally 
denotes some kind of excess. Mid, 
Gram. § 45!). 

Like a bridge. On the objective 
case of nouns after “ like,” see Mid. 
Gram. § 386 (5). 

A pier. The solid block of masonry' 
by xvhich the arched or level .span of 
a bridge is snpporteVRat either end. 

Lateral. Tliis word is the Latin 
form of the adjective to the noun 
“ side.” 

Previous ones. “Ones” is here 
not a Demonstrative adjective, bnt a 
Demonstrative 2^'^onoun, since it is 
used as a .substitute for tbe noun 
“.steni.s.” Mid. Gram. § 14f). 

Surpass. Grow to a larger size 
than. 

A colonnade. A series or sne- 
cc.ssion of pillars placed at regular 
intervals apart and supporting some 
kind of roof. This noun i.s the 
Collective form of the noun “ column.” 

Living rafters. “Living rafters ” 
means rafters made of living wood 
in contrast with the rafters or beams 
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of sawn timber, by which ordinary 
roofs are supported. 

Canopy. Literally the a^vning of 
a tent. The word is here used meta- 
phorically for the foliage that does 
the work of an a-wning. 

Perennial. The banyan is an ever- 
green, that is, it does not cast its 
leaves in one particular season of the 
year, but continues green all through 
the year. “Per” means through, 
and “annus” means year. Trees 
which cast their leaves at some par- 
ticular season are called “ deciduous.” 

4. Measures 1500 feet. Is 1500 
feet in perimeter when it is measured. 
Here the verb “ measures,” though it 
is Active in form, is used in a 
Passive sense. 3£id. Gram. § 195 
(a). The complement to the verb 
“measures” is the phrase “1500 
feet,” and “ feet ” is an adverbial ob- 
jective of space. J/zd. Gram. §386 (5). 

Circuit. Perimeter ; not quite 
the same as circumference, since the 
word “ circumference ” implies an 
exact circle. 

Whose. This is usually the 
Possessive form for men or other 
animals. But it can sometimes stand 
for inanimate things as it does here. 

Number three hundred and fifty- 
four. Amount to three hundred and 
fifty-four, when they are numbered 
or counted. Here the verb “number,” 
though Active in form, is used in a 
Passive sense. See Note on ‘ ‘ measures.” 

Thousands of birds. Here 
“thousands” is a Noun, since it is 
in the Plural number, and is followed 
by the preposition “of.” In the 
Singular number the “ of ” is omitted ; 
as “a thousand (of) men.” 3[id. 
Gram. § 101. 

Used to encamp. Were ac- 
customed to halt on march. 

5. Entertained, Received and 
banqueted his guests. 

Tiger -hunting. This is a form 
of compound, in which the noun is 


the object to the verb or jiarticiple 
following. 

Drawing-rooms. Rooms fitted 
out with couches, tables, chairs, etc., 
for rest and conversation. 

Dining-rooms. Rooms fitted out 
for the purpose of dining. 

Including. This is an exaraide of 
an Impersonal absolute participle. 
Mid. Gram. § 399. Note 2. Some 
noun or pronoun is understood before 
it, such as “we including,” “if we 
include.” 

The retinue. The train of attend- 
ants by whom the king is accom- 
panied is called the “retinue.” 

Easily sheltered them all. Gave 
amide shelter to all of them and 
without any crowding. 

The glow and flush. The heat 
and glare. 

The fierce sun. The blazing 
sun. Such an adjective as fierce ” 
is more properly applied to men or 
other animals ; sometimes, hoAvever, it 
is applied to inanimate things. 

Sipped. Drank in small quantities 
at a time. 

Sherbet. The juice of fmit mi.\cd 
with water, and flavoured with sugar, 
etc. 

Glinted. Peeped, glanced, threw 
glimpses of light. 

6, Not to be matched. Not to 
be equalled. This is the Geriindial In- 
finitive, qualif jung the noun “, fig-tree.” 

In a country. The country here 
referred to is India. 

To produce. For the purpose of 
producing. 

The most striking. The most 
astonishing. 

Luxuriant. Profuse, exuberant 
in growth. 

Porus. Tliis is the name that 
was given by the Greeks to the great 
Indian Raja W'ho encountered Alex- 
ander the Great on his invasion of the 
Punjab, \Wiat his real name was is 
imlcnown. 
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Squadron of elephants- “Squad- 

r- " I! a liodv of 
i-u.dry; li-r*', ii'i\vv'.<-r, iitslead of 
i. 'T - - i'V f.nr.lry, tin; .'-quadron v,-a« 
that i.'-, of luen ndio 
; iri'U: ch-p!).;!!!,';. 

Phalanx. .Ui -vandcr ik-viKt'il the 
ji'. iu of f'ortiauy liU troops into atolid 
■;aarc <ir ohlonj:, whirls was called a 
ph.i’an\. 

Saving, falling. Hoth of the.-e 
.arc (Ji-nns'K and not Parti- 
' ipl- ', ‘•Uice neither of them qnalific.s 
a 

TJio world's conqueror, Alex- 
.O.'hr the (f/eat. He i-- Called the 
i-.or!.!-, I'oiiijiieror, heesus-'C lie snb- 
dm-'l iii't only the ■ssliole of Greece 
and oth,T countrie.', aontlc'nous to 
Giccc. but ako till- wliole of the 
I'er-siii euipire. 'riie.'fi Were then 
the b.-v! hdon ti atid the ino.st ettilhed 
of the world, llonic Inid not 
then n-eti to tniieh importance. 

7. As sacred. In the character 
of 'Uered. 

It is a singTilar fact, etc. Here 

“it" ha' referetice to the danse 
“tliat >o:ne of the banyan trees, ete., 
v.<re in e.ri.denee. ” J/id. Gram. 

^ I hi (c). 

The act of Sati. llie net of 
biirnitjo Ijer.'df alive with the corpse 
fU her lui-band. Tlse v, ord “Mati” 
pro}>.-r!y means a good woman, 
I'pecially one who h.a.s performed 
the in qne.'tion. 

Tenfold, niis kind of Nnmer;d 
is I 'ailed Multiplicative, flee Mid. 
Grarn. sj pg. 

Phenomenon. A .strange or re- 
tnarkable fact. 

The departed soul, Tlie .soul of 
tl’.c wom.in who had burnt lier.'-elf 
alive. Here the past participle of 
an Intransitive r'erb is ustd to qualify 
a r.onn. Mid. Gram, §242 (6). 

Offerings of rice. The place 
where Sati was performed was con- 
sidered sacred, and the survivors 


were wont to bviiig ofierings of rice, 
(de,, to the .s'iiot, and place them on 
the ground, Bucli otfeiitigs were 
picked up by birds, which brought 
in their beaks a seed of the banyan 
tree and droptied it on this .spot. 

Congenial soil. Soil fitted to re- 
ceive it and make it grow. Tito -soil 
is fertilised by the ashes of the 
lunerai pjre, and is therefore called 
“congenial ” or “fertile." 

WOKDS, 

1. Majestic. Majesty, magnify, 

major, magnitude, niaximmii. 

Marvels. Marvel (verb or noi'ji), 
marvellous, tnarvellously. 

Seeds, Sow, seed, seedling. 

Propped. Prop (verb or oioun), 
drip, dripping. 

Sufficient. Suffice, sufficiently, 
sufficiency. 

Moistttre. Moist, moisten, mois- 
ture. 

Germinate. Germ, germinate. 

Secure. Secure (adj. or vcrb% 
securely, security. 

Eventually. Event, eventual, 
eventuall}-, eventuate, 

Pestroy. Destroy, destruction, 
destructive. 

Life. Live (verb), live (adj.), 
lively, liveliness, alive (adv.) 

Nourishment. Nourish, nurse, 
nourishment, nutriment, nutri- 
tious. 

2. Barely. Bare, rarely, rarity. 

raril'y. 

Height. High, highly, height, 

heighten, highne.ss. 

Years. Year, yearlj', annual 

(Latin form). 

Head. Capital (Latin form). 

Shade. Sliade (noicn or -verb), 
.shady, shadow, fore -shadow 

(verb). 

Effectually, Effect, effective, 
effectual, cfiicieut, efticacions. 

Produces. Pro-duee' (verb), 
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pro'-d\ice (noun), prod'-uct, 
product'-ive. 

Abundance. Abound, abundant, 
abundance, abundantly. 

Medicinal. Medicine, medicate, 
re-medy. 

3. Singular. Single {adj. or vei-b), 

singular, singularly. 

Fixed. Fix, fixture, fixity, fixed- 
ness, fixedly. 

Flowing. Flow, flood, flux, fluent, 
fluid. 

Direction. Direct {verb or adj.), 
directly, directness, direction. 

Lateral. Side (Englisb noun), 
lateral (Latin adj.) 

New. Novel, novice, novitiate, 
re-new, re-novate. 

Process. Pro-ceed' {verb), pro'- 
ceeds (noun), procedure, pro- 
ceeding, procession. 

Continues. Continual, continu- 
ous, continuation. 

Presents. Pre-seut' {verb), 
pres'-eut (noun). 

Appearance. Appear, apparent, 
appearance, apparition. 

4. Measures. Measure (noun or 

verb), measurable. 

Number. Number (noun or verb), 
numeral, numerical, e-numerate. 

Exceed. Excess, exceeding, ex- 
cessive, exceedingly, excessively. 

Wonderful. Wonder (verb or 
noun), wonderful, wonderfully. 

Princes. Prince, princess, princely, 
principal, principle, principality. 

Encamp. Encampment, camp. 

5. King. Kingly ; royal, regal 

(Latin forms). 

Expedition. Expedite, expedi- 
tious, expedition, expedient. 

Including. Include, inclusion, 
inclusive, enclose, enclosure. 

Eetinue. Eetain, retainer, reten- 
tion, retentive. 

Watched. Watch (verb or noun), 
watchful. 

Movements. Move, movement, 
motion, motive. 


fl.T 

Night. Nocturnal, benighted, 
nightly. 

6. Luxiiriant. Luxury, luxuriate, 

luxuriant, luxurious. 

Saving. Save (verb), .save (/Jrr- 
position), .safe, safely, safety, 
saviour. 

Dominion. Domain, domineer, 

pre-dominant. 

7. Acts. Act (verb or noun), active, 

action, agent. 

Fact. Faction, factor, ef-fect. 

Committed. Commit, committee, 
commission, commissioner. 

Reverence. Eevere, reverent, rev- 
erential, reverence, reverently. 

Explanation. Explain, explana- 
tory, explanation. 

Speedily. Speed (verb or 7iou7i), 
speedy, speedily. 

2. — Lines on the Banyan 
Tree. 

They tell us. Here the Demon- 
strative “they” is iised in an In- 
definite sense. Mid. Gram. § 155 (a). 

Of an Indian tree. Concerning 
or about an Indian tree. Tlie pre- 
position “of” in this sense is very 
commonly used after the verb “tell.” 

Howsoe’er. Howsoever, however 
much. Tills has the force of a con- 
junction of contrast, 3Iid. Gram. 
§ 291 (/). 

May tempt, hlay endeavour to 
induce ; may invite or entice. 

To wander free. To wander 
freely. On the substitution of an 
adjective for an adverb, see 2fkl. 
Gram. § 389. 

Far better loves to, etc. Show.s 
a marked preference for bending, 
etc. 

That dear earth. Here the earth 
is regarded as the dear or beloved 
mother of the banyan tree. 

A. They tell us of an Indian free — 

Prin. clause. 

B. Which far better loves to bend 
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i'rir.- il.iv.'ii'v.U'iD n;’:iin to 
rii ir ilv.'.r lari)! — AdJ. clause 
. 1 . 

>\ (I"''' '"‘■''■r till- siiii ni.iy tempt 
)!' til u-.-i!i(l<;r free amt 

'hii'i; atel liD'i-voti! far ami 
n t’t“ -.Idrerl^ clause to Ji 

//i.ri>\ 

D. Finrii uiiii'li tlie life firi-'t ha<l 
l-ir'b — Adjective clause to C 
(tni'fh}. 

Tliat till- it.-i >n-ateful being — 
Adj-xUrc clause to I) {life). 

]'. Anil warms (its grateful 

bt-iiie')— f'i)-07-rf. to E. 

Grateful being. “ Grateful ” i.s a 
tr.iii'4Viri'il ejiitliet : it i.s tlie tree 
I’-elf ulie li is Mippo.sed to be grate- 
Inl t'l mntiier earth, not the being or 
f.Ti'-lenoi.- of the tree. 

'Tis thus. It is thus ; in the very 
same way. Tlie u.se of “it is” gives 
more eriipliasi.-. to “thti.s," Alid. 
Oram, J' 155 (e). 

Tliough vrooed. Tliough I may 
Is! wooeil, snlieiteii, or begged by 
ilatti-ring friends to aecotnpany them. 

Fed. Sii.stained, and hence pufied 
up. 

If fame it be. Here the u.se of 
the Fubjunctive mood implies doubt. 
S-i- AH't. Gram. § 200 (4). 

This heart. Tlie Demon.strative 
“tins” here ilenote.s posse.ssion. 

Instinct. Natural propensity or 
inclination ; .'uich .as filial affection, 
the love of a child for its mother. 

Paraphrase. A.s the banyan tree, 
however nnich it may be tempted bj- 
the .s’.in and liy a cloudle.s.s .sky to 
.•-■end out its houghs far and wide, pre- 
Drs to .send its fibres downward.s 
.again to that dear earth from which 
it first drew its life ; .so would I, 
however miieh I might be enticed by 
flattering friends or puffed up tvith 
fame (if fame it c.an be called), return 
.again to thee, my own dear mother, 
led b-ick to thee by the unerring in- 
stinct of filial love. 


M'ords. 

Tell. Tale (noim), tell {verb). 

Sun. Sunny, sol.ar (Latin form). 
Sky. Sky (English), ethereal (Latin 
form). 

Tempt, Tempt, tempter, tempta- 
tion, temptingly, at-tempt. 
Blossom. Blossom (fcr&), blossom 
{noun). 

Wide. AVide, \ridely, width, widen. 
Dear. De.ar, dearly, dearth, endear, 
darling. 

■Warms, 'AA’^arm {verb), warm {ad- 
jective), warmth, warmly. 

Birth. Bear, birth, bier. 

Friends, Friend, friendly, friend- 
ship, befriend. 

Heart. Hearty, dis-hearteu, cordial 
(Latin form). 

3. — The Inchcape Rock. 

1. No stir in the air. Tlie verb 

“there w.as” is understood: “Tliere 
w.as no stir in the air. ” “ Stir ” here 

means movement. 

Still. iMotionless. 

From heaven. From the sky or 
atmosphere. 

Steady. Movhig evenly along ; 
not rocked up and dortui by the 
waves. 

2. The Inchcape Eock. This is a 
dangerous group of rocks standing 
out in the sea some twenty miles from 
the co,a.st of Forfarshire, Scotland. 
A lighthouse now .stands upon it to 
warn mariners by its light again.st 
coming too near dtu-ing the night. 
But before lighthouses were known, 
an abbot who lived on the coast 
(called the Abbot of Aberbrothock), 
h.id fixed a bell-buoy in the water ; 
and this bell by its ringing answered 
the same purpose as the lighthouse 
did by its light. But if tlie sea w.as 
perfectly calm, and there were no 
wa%-e.s to set the hell in motion, the 
bell-buoy was of course useless. 
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So little. “Little” is here an 
Adverb, The waves rose and fell to 
such a slight extent that they did not 
move the bell on the buoy. 

Rose, fell. Give the causal forms 
of the verbs “ rise ” and “ fall.” Mid. 
Gram. § 186. 

3. Abbot. The head man of a 
monastery. 

Buoy. A buoy is a float or float- 
ing object that is made to float 
on the surface of the water, but is 
moored to the bottom to mark some 
position on the water. A bell-buoj’- 
is a large buoy to which a bell is 
attached, to be rung by the motion 
of the waves. 

Its warning rung. Rang its ring 
or note of warning. “Ring” is an 
Intransitive verb ; but, like most 
other Intransitive verbs, it can take 
a Cognate object. I'he Cognate 
object in this place belongs to the 
class (c) described in Mid. Gram. 
§ 183. In prose the past tense 
of “ring” is “rang,” not “rung” ; 
but in poetry “rung” can also be 
used. 

4. Was hid. Was hidden from 
view. 

By the surge’s swell. By the 
swelling waves. Show that such a 
possessive as “ surge’s ” would be 
inappropriate in prose. Mid. Gram. 
§§ 63, 64. 

The rising or swelling waves near 
the land, where the Avater is shalloAv, 
is called a surge. By such Avaves 
the rock Avas often hidden from vieAV'. 
But Avhenever it Avas thus hidden from 
vieAV by Avaves, the bell from the same 
c.ause rang all the louder. 

They knew, etc. They kneAv that 
they Avere in the neighbourhood of 
the perilous rock. 

5. Was shining gay. Was shin- 
ing bright. “ Gay ” is here an Ad- 
A'erbial adjunct to the verb “ shining.” 
Mid. Gram. § 306 (i). 

Wheeled around. FIbav round 


and round, making a circle in the 
air. 

6. The ocean green. In a bright 
snu the colour of the ocean is of a 
glistening green ; at such a time the 
buo}’- would look like a darker 
speck. 

Sir Ralph the Rover. This Ralifli 
Avas a sea-robber or pirate : he is 
called the Rover because he was in 
the habit of making distant excur- 
sions in search of plunder. 

Walked his deck. Walked up 
and doAV-n the deck of his ship. 

7. Cheering. Exhilarating, pro- 
motmg cheerfulness. 

Whistle. Why is the “to ” omitted 
before this Infinitive ? Mid. Groan, 
§ 233 (a). 

To excess. To an excessive or un- 
usual degree. 

Was wickedness. Was malicious, 
prompted by a Avicked purpose. He 
Avas delighted at the thought of cutting 
the bell off the buoy, and thus plagu- 
ing or annoying the Abbot Avho had 
placed it there. 

8. Put out the boat, LoAver the 
boat from the ship and 2 mt it out on 
the Avater. 

Plague, Annoj'', give pain to. 
He desired to plague the Abbot, be- 
cause the good name of the Abbot 
Avas a reproach to his OAvn bad life. 

9. Is lowered. Is let doAvn into 
the sea from the ship. 

Bent over. Leaned over, bent 
himself over. The Reflexive pronoun 
has been omitted after “ bent,” and 
hence the verb has become in this 
jdace Intransitive. See Mid. Gram. 
§ ISO (&). 

The Inchcape float. The buoy 
referred to already. 

10. Down sunk. Eor the sake of 
emijhasis, and to denote the sudden- 
ness of the fall of the bell, the adverb 
“ doAvn ” is jflaced first. JHd. Gram. 
§ 414 (6). Usually the adverb is 
placed after an Inti-ausitive verb. 


G 
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‘•Sr.n'k ■■ rrrn Eo in poetry .v tlic 
jn-t tt'UM' of “ Milk." In prose “sank” 

Quoth Sir Ralph. “Quoth” 
liifat!^ ".'•aid'’ — tommonlv u.sed in 
pr...try. and ahvay.s ])laced before its 
s’.ddvet instead of after it. Mid. 
dra.K S' 410 (/) .and p. 219 (11). 

"Won’t. "Will not. 

11. Ee scoured the seas. He 
sv.i'[>t the in se.aroh of plunder. 

For many a year. For several 
vc,ir< in sncce.'sion. On tlie explana- 
tion of "many a,” .'^ee Mid. Gram. 
S 100 (a). 

Rich -with plundered store. En- 
riebed with booty. 

Scotland’s shore. The coast of 
Si'otkuid. In prose “ Scotland’.s ” 
wotild not be used, since the posses- 
.sive form is not given to the names of 
< ountrii's unless the coniitry is per- 
'■■onilicd. Mid. Gram. §§ 0'3, Gi. 

12. Haze. Mi.st, fog. 

Hath blovm a gale. Here “ gale ’’ 
is the Cognate object to the Intransi- 
tiv.- verb "hath blou-n." Mid. Gram. 
tj 1S3 {h). A rough vrind at sea is 
calh-d a gale, as distinct from a wind 
at land. 

All day. Adverbial Objective. Mid. 
(i dSG (.'j. 

13. The dawn. Tins word usually 
th'tif.tes the rising sun ; but it is here 
ap;,)n-d to the first aj)pearauce of the 
moon. 

14. Can’s! hear? Can’st thou 

i.'!-.ar ? 

The breakers. A wave breaking 
into iiiain auaimst the .shore, or again.st 
a TO 'k (ir a saml-bank, Is called a 
i.r.-rdn.T. 

Roar. Why is the “to” omitted 
b. fnrr'.lii- Verb; Mid.Gram.%2ZS(a). 

I’lethinks. On tins impersonal 

rh. s-e .Mid. Grain, j). 220. 

We should be near the shore. 
Fron, tile .s-oni;d of the breakers, \ve 
> '!.-ht t'i b'-, and probably v.x- .are. 
t;;.; shore. "Should” here 


denote.s inference. Mid. Gram, p 
214 (c). 

Now. This does not here denote 
time. It i.s here a Cumulative con- 
junction. Mid. Gram. § 289 (dd). 

"Where we are. This clause is the 
object to the verb “tell.” 

I wish I could hear. I nish that 
I could hear. 

15. They drift along. They are 
carried along by the current of the 
waves. 

Strikes. Here the verb, though 
properly Transitive, ha.s become In- 
I transitive through the omission of the 
I Keflexivc pronoun. Mid. Gram. 
% 180 (/d. 

A shivering shock. A shock 
which made the vessel shiver or 
tremlile fronv end to end. 

Mercy. An exclamatory or inter- 
jectional ])hrase. May God have 
mercy 1 

SnrnmttTij . — A bell-buoy had been 
fastened by the Abbot of Aberbro- 
thock to some dangerous rocks off the 
coast of Scotland. The ringing of 
this hell, caused hy the motion of 
the waves, was a warning to seamen 
to keep clear of the rocks, and all 
men blessed the Abbot for Ms kind 
and thonghtful act. But there was 
a certain pirate, called Ralph the 
Rover, who was jealous of the Abbot’s 
good naine, whilst he himself was 
cursed by every one for Ills evil 
deeds. So in order “to plague the 
xtbbot,” and cause men to bless his 
name no longer, he cut the bell off 
the float or buoy ; and it immediately 
sank to the bottom of the sea. The 
.same i)irate, after this mi.schievons 
act, left the neighbourhood of that 
coast, and, after having enriched 
liinnelf with plunder, was retunving 
with hi.s ship to Scotland. But as 
he neared the shore on a dark even- 
ing. his own ship dushed against the 
very rock from which he had removed 
the bell, and he and his men iierishecl. 
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“ Tliey wlio sow tlie wmd sliall reap 
the whirlwind.” 

Words. 

1. Sea. Marine, maritime (Latin 

forms). 

Ship. Naval (Latin form). 

Still. Still {adjective), still 
{verb), stillness. 

Received. Receipt, reception, 
receptive, receptacle. 

2. Sign. Sign {noun or verb), 

.signet, signal, signally, si^iify ; 
en-sign. 

Flowed. Flow {noun or verb), 
flood, flnx, fluid, fluent, 
fluently. 

4. Perilous. Peril, perilous, im- 

peril. 

5. Joyful. Joy, en-joy, joyful, 

joyfully. 

7. Mirth. Mirthful, merrj', 
merrily. 

9. Lowered. Low, lowly, lower. 
11. Rich. Riches, rich, richly, en- 
rich. 

13. Moon. Lunar (Latin form). 

15. Strike. Strike, stroke, strik- 

ing, strikingly. 

4. — Governor of Havannah. 

1. At wax. In a state of rvar. 
This phrase is the complement to the 
verb “are.” 

Thinks itself entitled, etc. Con- 
siders itself justified in doing, etc. ; 
claims the right to do, etc. 

Each other’s territories. Why 
is “ each other” here more appropriate 
than “one another”? Mid. Gram. 
§ 111 . 

To fight and plunder. Gerundial 
Infinitives. The verb “plunder,” 
though properly Transitive, is here 
used Intransitively, because no object 
in particular is thought of in con- 
nection with it. Mid. Gram. §180 (a). 
Fit out. Equip, make ready. 


That can be found. Hero the 
antecedent to “ that ” is vessel. Why 
[ is “ that ” here appropriately used for 
“ Avhich " ? Because the Relative has 
a Restrictive, and not a Contiuuative 
sense. Mid. Gram. § 164. 

The parties. Tlie two sides which 
take part in the war. 

Magnanimous. High-minded; 
noble-minded. 

Indeed. In tnith. 

An enemy in distress. Here the 
phrase “in distress ” qualifies the pre- 
ceding noun as an adjective would do. 
Mid. Gram. § 114 (6). 

2. War with Spain. Here the pre- 
position “with ” means against. This 
is an ambiguous preposition. Some- 
times it means on the same side with 
another ; as, “ The French are friends 
with the English.” Sometimes it 
means on the opposite side ; as, “ The 
French fought with (against) the 
English.” Mid. Gram. § 284. 

The Elizabeth. The ship called 
Elizabeth. 

Cargo. Merchandise placed in a 
I ship is called cargo. 

! Sprung a leak. Started or com- 
menced a leak. The verb “ spring ” 
is here used in a Causal or Transi- 
tive sense. 

I While on her voyage. MHiile she 
was on her voyage. On the omission 
of the verb “ to be ” after “ whilst ” 
and other conjunctions, see Mid. 
Gram. § 322. 

Ran the vessel. On the Causal 
or Transitive tise of the Intransitive 
verb “ran,” see Mid. G^-am. § 185. 

Port. Harbour, a iflace where 
ships come to laud. 

Prisoners of war. Men who in 
time of war have been taken captive 
by the enem}' are called prisoners of 
war, as distinct from men who have 
i'been made prisoners for some crime. 

A prize. A ship c.aptured at .sea 
in time of war is called a prize. 

3. Went ashore. Went on shore. 
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Til- pr.t'ix ‘-a” a sliorteiied form To succour you. To come to your 
<.r“nn." .Ifi'/?. f/iftm. fi 274 (6). assistance. 

To deliver ber up. 'I’liis is a You are at liberty. Ton have 
Ctruudial Iiiliiiitivc- : “up” can be full permission. 

< r.!,~i.!t r. d as p.art of the verb “ de- ' Traffic. Trade witli your mer- 


liv. r." 

Severely used. Rougbly treated. 

To his gjeat surprise. The i>re- 
“to” is here used in tlie 
^.■ 11 — of clfi i’t or result. Jf/d. Gram. 

?' 270 (A). lie v,-as greatly surprised, 
I:-n the governor refused to .s-eize 
(■i;hi r the men or the vessel. 

Had you come. If you liad come. 
Wlien the “if” is omitted (v.diich 
i' Very common) the auxiliary verb 
ah'.ays stands first in the conditional 
I I.i'ise. For other examjiles of this, 
see .1/77. S 2.30 (3). 

Said he. Y’henever the clause of j 
the rejiorting verb is thrust into the 
luidille of a Direct narration, the .sub- 
j-i-l i- .'dmost always jilaced after the 
\erh. .\f;d. Gram. %A\(j {/]. Tlie i 
-fUteiiCO iiiiLdit he changed into tin* I 
Indirect form of narration in the I 
follov.-ing way ; — 

Ife told him that, if they had come 
v.dlh ]io.,tile intentions, they would 
liavc h-ei! a l.iir prize ; but that .since 
th-'v hail come only as ilistressed 
inariiiers, humanity commanded him 
to ..-u'-'our them instead of injuring 
;i;-m. He further told them tlnit | 
th-y V, i-re at liberty to lepair their 
> "■ 1 in tlie .'sjiani-h jiort, and traflic 1 
' I far as miciit be necessary to en.able 
tii'-m to pe.y their charges, and th.at 
they mi.'ht then depart as freely as 
: ay of t!;- Fpani'h ve^tels, 

"With hostile intentions. For 
p of attack. 


chandise. 

Tour charges. Tlie charges in- 
cun-ed in port dues and in repairing 
the vessel. 

A. You are at liberty to repair 
your ve.ssel in our port — 
Princijml danse. 

r,. And (you tire at liberty to) 
traflic so far — Co-ord. to A. 

('. jVs ma\- be nece.ss.aiy to enable 
you to ji.av your charges — 
Adverb danse to B. 

I>. And then (you are .at liberty to) 
depart as freely — Co-ord. to 
.1 + B. 

E. As any of our owm ve.sse]s 
(is free to depart ) — Adverb 
danse to ]). 

4. Accordingly. In compliance 
with tliis request. 

Refitted. Repaired, 

Gave. Point out the Direct .and 
Indirect objects of this verb. 

A pass. A ticket wliich entitled 
him to a free passage. 

■Which was to have, etc. YTiicli 
was intended to liave the eflect. “ To 
have ” i.s the Gerundial infinitive used 
in the .sense of intention or pinpose. 
It is here used predicatively as Com- 
plement to the verb “was.” 

In peace. Without meeting with 
.any disturbance or intemiiition. 

In the Thames. Tli.at is, in the 
port of London, which is Imilt on 
the hanks of the Tliame.s. 


A fair prize. A le.giiimate prize. , 
Only as distressed mariners. | 

H r- .'.'iv. rh "only ” qualifies the ' 1. 

“n- di-trc-^cd iiiariner.s ” : in 
V - g(-r of di-trt-'-ed marim-rs. 


Humanity. 

' ;■ V ' 



Ilum.-me f-.-eling : the 
one liiau can claim { 


IVOItD.S. 

Nations. X.ative, nation, national, 
eog-nate. 

War. M'ar (novn or verb), warrior, 
warlike. 

Harm. Hann (nonn or verb), 
harmful, h.armfully. 
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Armies. Arms, army, al-arm, 
armour, armoury, armada, arm 
{verb). 

Navies. Navy, uaval, navigate^ 
nautical. 

Destroy. Destruction, destructive. 

Opposite. Opponent, opposite, - 
opposition. 

Excited. Excite, excitement, ex- 
citable, excitedly. 

Enemy. Inimical {adjective form). 

2. Laden. Load {verb or noun), 

lade, ladle. 

Save. Safe, safety, safely, save 
{verb), save {imposition), saviour. 

Expected. Expect, expectant, 
expectation, un-expectedly. 

3. Governor. Govern, government, 

governor, governess. 

Prisoners. Prison, prize, prisoner, 
ira-prison. 

Hostile. Host, liostile, hostilitj'. 

Intention. Intend, intent, inten- 
tion, intentional, intentionally. 

Mariners. Marine, mariner, mari- 
time. 

Injuring. Injure, injury, injuri- 
ous, injuriously. 

Repair. Repair {verb or noicn), 
reparative, reparation. 

Pay. Pay {noun or verb), pay- 
ment, payee, payable. 

Depart. Departure, department. 

Freely. Free {verb or adjective), 
freedom, freely. 

4. Captain. Capital, chief, cbieftain. 

Sail. Sail {verb or noun), sailor. 

Protecting. Protect, protector, 

protective, protection. 

Peace. Pacify, peace, peaceful, 
peacefully, ap-pease. 

5. — Tobacco. 

1. An annual. Tlie adjective 
“annual” is here used as a noun. 
Any and every kind of plant ■which 
requires to be renewed each year and 
will not flourish for two years running, 
is called an annual. 


One year. In what case is this 
noun ? Mid. Gram. § 386 (5). 

Two years running, flhvo yeans 
in succession. 

Raised. Point out the Intransi- 
tive form of the verb. 

2. It can be grown. The verb 
“grow” is properly Intransitive. 
But when it is used in a Causal 
sense, as it is here, it becomes Transi- 
tive and can therefore be used in the 
Passive voice. On the causal use of 
Intransitive verbs, see Mid. Gram. 
§185. 

AH over. Here “ all ” is an ad- 
verbqualifying the preposition “over.” 
Mid. Gram. § 253 («). 

Semi-tropical. Half tropical ; 
that is, in the southern part of the tem- 
perate zone. On the prefix “ semi ” 
or “ demi,” see Mid. Gram. § 471. 

3. To reach perfection. To grow 
to its full size. This is a Gerundial 
Infinitive : “ for reaching perfection.” 

Lie very far to the north. Are 
situated in the most northern lati- 
tudes. Give the Transitive or Causal 
form of the verb “lie.” 3Iid. Gram. 

I §186. 

I 4. In this respect. In point of 
climate. 

To bring it to perfection. A 
Gerundial Infinitive. 

Temperate ones. “ Ones ” is here 
a Demonstrative pronoun having 
“countries” as its antecedent. Mid. 
Gram. § 153. 

5. About a month after. “About 
a month” is an adverbial phrase 
qualifying the conjunction “after.” 
Why is “ after ” a conjunction here ? 
Frame short sentences exemplif 3 nng 
“after” as a prepo.sition, a conjunc- 
tion, and an adverb. 

Are four or five inches high. 
Have grown to a height of four or 
five inches. 

They are set. Tliey are planted 
out. 

About six inches apart. Explain 
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tl - r;.-.. nf •Mnclic,-." aiKi tlie form 8. Yellowish. Slightly yellow. 
r,f t!.',- a-lver'K ‘-.apart.” Mid. Gram. M'hen “ish” is added to an adjec- 
4 (5) aiiii S ‘dGT (-2). tive, it •weakens the force of the ad- 

Atc ■weeded. Are cleared of any jective. Mul. Gram. § 452. 
wi.'h that may he growing around Further growth. Additional 
' growth. What is the difference he- 

Is stirred. D dug or loosened. tween “further” and “farther”? 
Show symptoms of flowering. Mid. Gram. § 139 {b). ^ (“Further” 
(live .'iL-n-; of beginning to blossom. means something additional or some- 
Is sufficient, etc. Is .sufficient to thing more aclvanced ; “farther” 
ina’:e tiivin grow strong and healthy, means something more distant.) 

ij. Idust not be allowed to form. To he expected. A Genindial 
Mu't be plucked off. Infinitive used Predicatively. 

To form. To come into shape or Are now fit to he gathered, 
form. Tiie verb h.-rs been made In- Have now reached the stage when 
tran-itive iiv the orni.ssion of the Pie- they ought to he gathered or 
(!' ;dve iironoun. Mid. Gram.% 180(6). plucked. 

Left for seed. After the flowers Withered. Made to wither. The 
Invi; dropped off, a seed-cont.aining verb “ wither,” though properly In- 
jiod is formed. Out of this seed the transitive, is here used in a causal or 
ii'o.'t crop is .'-own. Transitive sense, and hence it can be 

The great object. Tlic great aim used in the Passive voice, 
or purpo-e. Very juicy. Very full of juice. 

It ought to have. According to Hie object of exposing the gathered 
tlic law of nature it will have or is leaves to the sun for one or two days 
cxiu'ctod to have, etc. i.s that the juice may be dried in 

7. Great pains are taken. A them : otherwise the leave.? would 
gTvat (b'al of trouble is taken. ' rot. 

Make the plant produce. Mdiy • 9, The deadliest, etc. Xothing 

i- tfi-; ‘'to " omitted before tliu Infini- ' does the tobacco plant so much harm 
ti’.c •' jiro'liicc ” .' as fro.st. 

A few of the leaves. A .sm.all I One night’s frost. Show that the 
number of tlic le.aVf.-, On tlio aflir- ’ u.se of the Pos.sessive case is- here 


ma-.ive force of the i>hr.ase “a few,” 
.1/i'b fircin. ^ 99. 

In the hope that, etc. Here 
“ ” i- tin- conjunction of apposi- 

ti'ci, iiiid t!i.; cl.'ui'C followirur it is 
in .-.ppo-itiou witli the noun “hope.” 

• .i/bi. Gnua. 5 291 («). 

Will grow stronger. “ Stronger” 
i- ti!;.i.h;!ne!it to the verb “v.-ill 

S’liCrter. Tills i< tlic name jriven 
1 1 1 . plant that springs up 

ro'/t, of the main jfl.aut. 

Concentrated. Collected. 

Of removing suckers. I.s “re- 
r..c.-:-.:” L-.r-; a participle or a 


legitimate and correct. Mid. Gram. 

\ §§ 63, C4. 

Will kill a whole field. 'Will 
I destroy a whole crop. 

The labour of months. What 
. lias been produced by .several mouths’ 
labour. 

A calamity. A disaster. 

The risks of frost. Tlie danger 
; of a crop being destroyed by frost. 

The one. fipring. 

"1216 other. Autumn. 

10. A very exhausting crop to 
the soil. A crop which consumes, 
to a very large e-xteiit, the fertile 
properties of the .soil. 

! 11. Is amazing. Excites our 
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astonishment. The verb “amaze” 
is Transitive. But it is here used 
Intransitively, since no object is 
thought of in connection rvith it. 
Mid. Gram. § 180 («). On the pre- 
fix “a,” see Mid. Gram. § 459. 

In the mouth. In every one’s 
mouth. 

Pocket. On the dimiruitive force 
of the suffix “et,” see Mid. Gram. § 
463. 

12. The best tobaccos. The best 
kinds of tobacco. Here a Material 
noun (tobacco) is used as a common 
noun. Mid. Gram. § 41 and § 46. 

13. A hundred years. Is “ hun- 
dred ” here a noun or an adjective ? 
See Mid. Gram. § 101. 

The plant was neglected. No 
one took any notice of the plant or 
tried to grow it. 

Once. On the formation of this 
adverb, see Mid. Gram. § 266. 

Words. 

1. Plant. Plant {noun or verb), 

plantation, im-plant. 

Annual. Year (nojdi), yearly, 
annual (Latin form), annuity, 
perennial. 

Flourish, Flower, flowery, flour- 
ish, florid. 

Eaised. Raise, rise, rouse. 

Seed. Sow, sowings, seed, seedling. 

2. Requires. Require, require- 

ment, requisite. 

Sun. Solar (Latin form), sunny. 

Kinds. Kind, kin, kindred. 

3. Perfection, Perfect {verb or 

adjective), perfectly, perfection. 

Day. Day, dailjq diurnal (Latin 
form), journal. 

Reason. Reason {verb or noun), 
rational, reasonable. 

4. Respect. Respect (rcr5 or no7{n), 

respective, respectively, respect- 
able. 

Resembles. Re-semble, similar, 
similarity, similitude. 


Temperate. Temjjer {noun or 
verb), temperate, temperature, 
temperament, temperately. 

5. Yotmg. Youth, young, youthful. 
Occasional. Oc-casion, casual, 

case. 

Sufficient. Suffice, sufficient, 
sufficiently, sufficiencj-. 
Sustenance. Sustain, susten- 
ance. 

6. Allowed. Allow, .allowance, 

allowable. 

Form. Form {verb or noun), 
formation, con - form, confor- 
mist. 

Object. Ob'-ject {noun), ob- 
ject' {verb), objection, objec- 
tionable. 

7. Produce. Pro-duce'(fcr5),prod'- 

\\ce{noun), producer, prod'-uct, 
produc'-tive. 

Healthy. Heal, hale, health, 
healthy, healthily. 
Concentrated. Con-ceutrate, 
centre, central, centralise, 
centrally. 

Practice. Practice {noun), 
practical, practise {verJj). 
Neglected. Neglect {noun or 
verb), neglectful, neglectfully, 
negligent, negligentlja 

8. Acquire. Acquire, acquirement, 

acquisition. 

Drooping. Droop, drop, drip, 
dribble, driblet. 

9. Deadliest. Deadly, dead, 

deaden, death, die. 

Enemy. Enemy {noun), inimi- 
cal {adjective). 

Labour. Labour {noun or verb), 
laborious, laboriously, e-labor- 
ate. 

Equally. Equal, equally, 

equality, equalise. 

10. Exhausting. Exdiaust, exhaust- 

ive, exhaustively. 

11. Extent. Extend, extent, e.vten- 

sive, extension. 

12. Popular. People, popular, 

poiJulous, de-populatc. 
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Presidency. Pre.'ide, in-L-.-ident, ; 

jirt-i'l'jncy. j 

Reign, Regent, legciiuv, ix-ign j 
(/•'vn or rerb). 

I 

3. — The Shape of the Earth. | 

1. Hare not forgotten. Point , 
i:it tiir to tliis verb. 1 

A great plain. In v.bat ca.^e is 
• ■biiii ’’ .'/(V/. Onnn. § oSG (G). 

‘All. Entirely. “Ail” is liere 
!'( d r.' an adverb. i 

.1. I liope — Principal danse, 
n. (That) yon have not forgotten 
— Xonn danse In A. 

P. Wiiat I told you yesterday — 
Xonn danse to ]>. 

I>. Tliat tbe earth is a round ball 
— Po-ord. to C. 

t'lau-'; I) is in ajipo^ition vitb 
b-.n-e and hence it is Co-ordinate 
■'■'ith it. 

ti. See only a very little bit. Here 
:li- adverb “ only " doe.s not qualify 
'■."•■e,” but the plira.se “a very little 
bit.” 

At a time. At one time, at once. 
The vorld vrc live on. The world 
■■n wlii h Wf live. Tiie object to the 
[•rejiO'ition “on” is the Pvelative 
p."r.:i'i;in understood. 

Twelve inches through. Twelve 
itwh'-' in diameter. “Through” is 
i: -T'- an advi-rb. 

I must tell you. I ought to tell 
vi'U. “Mu^t” is here used in the 
- i. e of (lutv. Alid. (dram, p. 218 
I hi Id). 

A. little flat. .Slightly flat. “ A 
1. i- an adverbial phra.se, and i-- 
r.lv ay. n-.-d in an atliniiative .sense. 

Row the earth is much larger, 
'i . ’...or.l “now” i. h'-re not the ad- 

;'r I f 'J'in;'-. but a Cumulative con- 
“on, ami its nn-atdng i', e.vplained 
i.o .'hd. Or"r,-. i' gso 

b. That they are. “That” is 
a tl.’; complemeut to the verb 
a.'... ’ It L- aDerno.-i'trative iironotiu 


and save.s the repetition of the phrase 
“too small to be seen at all in a 
picture on that globe.” On tliis nsu 
of “that” .see Alid. Groan. § 152 (c). 

Just as the moon does to us. 
Here “ doe.s ” i.s a Pro-verb or substi- 
tute verb, and saves the repetition 
of the verb “ appear. ” Mid. Gravi. 
p. 21 C (e). 

Only thirteen times as big. But 
thirteen times as big. “ Onl}' ” is 
here an Adversative conjunction. 
Mid. Gram. § 288 (c). 

A. Now if you could fly up to the 
moon — Adxerh duxise to C. 

IJ. And (if you could) look down 
on tbe earth — Co-ord. to A. 

C. It would appear round and 

bright — Principal dause. 

D. Jii.st ,as the moon does to us — 

Adverb dause to C. 

E. Only (it would appear) thirteen 

times as big — Co-ord. to D. 

4. Has ever yet flown. Has ever 
up to tbe pre.sent time flown. 

From there. From that place. 
“ There ” is here used as a noun. 
Mid. Gram. § 272. 

Enow. Point out tbe object to 
this Transitive verb. 

The hull. The main body of tbe 
ship (e.vclusive of tbe masts, .sails, 
rigging, etc.) i.s called tbe liull. 

Bulges out. Ben{ls outwards, 
protrudes. 

Must do. yinst bulge. Here 
“ do ” is a Pro- verb. “ Mu.5t ” i.s here 
imed in tbe sense of necessity. Alid. 
<iriim. p. 218 (9) [a.). 

We cannot see through, etc. 
Tlie bidging or protruding part is not 
transparent, and hence we cannot 
see through it. 

If the earth were flat. The 
fsubjnnctive mood i.s here used, be- 
caime the verb is not intended to 
e>;i»re-:s a fact, but a .suppo-sition. 
Mid. Gram. % 2.30 (4). 

Out at sea. On tbe high sea and 
beyond sight of land. 
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In the far distance. In the re- 
mote distance. “ Far ” is an adverb 
qualifying some participle like “ situ- 
ated” understood. Mid.- Gram. § 
255 (c). 

Land ahead. There is land ahead 
or in front of us. The phrase is inter- 
jectional, and hence the verb is 
omitted. Mid. Gram. § 296. 

The lower slopes. The slopes or 
sides of the hill near the base. 

Simplest. Easiest to beunderstood. 

5. Fancy. Imagine; “going” is 
the object to this verb. 

Twelve -inch globe. Here inch 
is Singular (although it is preceded by 
the numeral twelve), because a specific 
quantity or measure is denoted by 
the phrase “twelve inch.” Mid. 
Gram. § 80. 

I have been round it myself. 
Point out all tlie parts of speech in 
which the word “round” can be 
used. Mid. Ch-am. p. 143. 

A. There are other reasons for be- 

lieving — Principal clause. 

B. That the shape of the earth is 

round — No^m clause to A. 

C. But what you have just heard 

— Noun clause to D. 

I). Will be enough for the present 
— Co-ord. to A. 

E. And I think — Qo-ord. to I). 

P\ (That) you will be quite con- 
vinced — Noun clause to E. 

G. That the earth is round — Noun 
clause to F. 

Five hundred years ago. Five 
hundred years counting backwards 
from the present time ; that is, before 
the establishment of the Copernican 
theory. 

Once a day. Here “ a ” is a 
shortened form of “on.” Mid. Gram. 
% 274 (6). 

Far out of the sight of land. 
Here the adverb “far” qualifies the 
phrase “ out of the sight of land. ” 

Old Atlas. The name of a hero 
noted in Greek mj'thology. 


A. They thought — Principud 

clause. 

B. Tiiat the flat earth was siqr- 

ported on pillars — Noun 

clause to A. 

C. And some (men) said — Co- 

ord. to A. 

D. Who lived in more ancient 

times — Adjective clause to 

C (men). 

E. That old Atlas carried it uj)on iiis 

shoulders — Noun clause to C. 

However. On the other hand. 

Felt quite sure. Had no doubt, 
were convinced. 

They were asked. Point out the 
object to this verb, and explain why, 
although it is in the Passive voice, it 
takes an object after it. Mid. Gram. 
§ 177. 

Kept the tortoise up. Here “ up ” 
is 23art of the verb “kept.” 

6. To rest upon. A Gerundial 
Infinitive, qualifying the noun “some- 
thing.” 2Iid. Gram. § 236 (h). 

The drawing power. This power 
is called attraction. 

You may have seen. You have 
Ijerhaps seen. Here “ may ” is used 
in the sense of possibility. Mid. 
Gram. p. 216 (6). 

A loadstone. A piece of mag- 
netic iron ore’ w’hich has the jDOwer 
of drawing other iron to itself. 

Run away. Why is the “to” 
omitted before this Infinitive ? 

7. Tumble off. Tumble off the 
earth into the air. 

The same drawing power that, 
etc. The student should observe 
that the Demonstrative adjective 
“same” is usually followed by the 
Relative “that,” rarely by “which.” 
Add. Gram. § 164 and § 161. 

No matter what part. Mliatever 
part. 

Never ceases to act. Is con- 
stantly at work. 

8. Understand. Point out the 
object to this verb. 
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You are quite mistaken. You 
;.rf riitir*'!}' ■'■•'roil" in your opinion. 

They feel as upright, etc. They 
■ ..:a to tliornsflves lobe as upright 
v.'o MM in to lie. 

f>. For a little -while. On the 
.-^iliirnK'.tivf force of “a little” see 
M ‘t!. 'Inn I. i 04 . 

A two-anna piece. Here “anna” 
i- in tlu; Singular number for the 
- '.ni-; ri.-n'on ns tliat e.rplainerl in the 
uoie on “ tv,-elvo-iiieh globe,” in p.ar. 

Cut that little piece out. Here 
‘•out” is part of the verb “cut.” 
In Serbs thus l■OIllpounlle^l, it is eoiii- 
inon to insert the object of the verb J 
b.;tv.ci-n the verb itself ami the ad- 
verb I oinpounded with it. 

And so. .\nil therefore. 

It looked as if it were flat. It 
looked as it would look if it were 
tint. 

M’ouds. 

1. Forgotten. Forget, forgetful, 

fortietfulncss. 

Strange. Strange, .strangely, 
stranger, c-strange, 

I'lonntains. iMonnt, mountain, 
inoniitainous, mountaineer. 

"J. Creatures. Create, erealor, crea- 
tion, creature. 

Time. Ten?e, temporal, tem- 
j'Oiary, timely. 

Exactly. Exact (rerb or adjec- 
ti'-, I, exactly, c-x.aetion, e.xact- 

ic 

•J. I'linute. IMiu'-ute (uouii), 
mia-ute' (ii'Ij-'ctici:), minutely 
[n'! I-.' minus, di-minish, di- 
m: nut ion. diminutive. 

T'Tocn. Lunar (L-itin fonn). 

4. Snow. Kiiov.'Iedge, 

Proofs. 

I -O’-ihi 

Fact. F 

ef-fect. 

S'orface. iSurfa-i 
f, -L'J (o'/y. cCV'’K 


Part. Part {nov.n or rerfi), apart 
(adverb), partly, de-part, im- 
part. 

5. True, Trow, true, truly, truth, 
troth, trust, 

Eelie'ving. Believe, belief, be- 
liever. 

Convinced. Convince, con-vict' 
(verb), con'-vict (noun), con- 
viction. 

Supported. Support (verb or 
noun), supportable. 

Elephant. Elephantine. 

G. Course. Curriculum, con -cur, 
cou-course, current, currency. 
Closer. Close (verb), close (adjec- 
tive or adverb), closely, closet, 
closure, closeness. 

7. Proper. Proper, properly, pro- 

perty, pmopriety, ap-propriate. 
"Waters. Water, watery ; aque- 
ous (Latin form). 

Force. Force (noun or verb), 
forcible, eu-force, forcibly. 

8. Mistaken. Mistake (verb or 

noun). 

9. Explain. Explain, e.xplauatory, 

e.xplanation. 

Comparison. Compare, eompari- 
[ son, comparative, comparatively. 

! Notice. Notice (7toun or vo'b), 

I noticeable. 


7. — A Psalm of Life. 

1. In mournful numbers. In 
■sorrowful and cheerless strains. 
Poetry is sometimes called uumber.s, 
because each line in poetry has a 
certain number of syllables. 

But an empty ieam. Merely a 
vision without substance. Tliose who 
take a mournful or cheerless view of 


knowingly. ■; 

Proof, prove, jmobable, j e.xi.stence are wont to speak of thi 
hty. I present life as unreal, shadowy, o 

.at, fact, faction, factor, dream -like; a passing phantom o 
illusion, something like the Hindi 
(>i"Uii), .sujicr- vidijVi. 

=’.ip-jrlicially, j That slumbers. Ihat is no 
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awake or alive to the realities and 
earnestness of life ; a soul that is 
incapable of practical energy or use- 
fulness. 

Are not what they seem. Are 
not what they seem to he to such 
idle dreamers. 

“Do not tell me, in mournful 
strains, that life is merely an unreal 
dream ; for the soul that is not alive 
to the realities of life is dead, and 
things are not what they may seem 
to be to such idle dreamers. ” 

2. Goal. The post which marks 
the end of a race course. 

Dust thou art, etc. The text 
quoted will be found in the Old 
Testament, Genesis iii. 19. 

“ Life is real ; life is earnest ; and 
the grave is not the goal which 
marks the end of our course : the 
text, ‘ diist thou art, to dust re- 
turnest,’ Avas spoken of the body, not 
of the soul.” 

3. Destined. Appointed or in- 
tended by the Creator. 

End or way. “ End ” denotes the 
aim, of life; “way” denotes the 
plan or method to be followed for 
securing that end. The end or aim 
of life, as the poet says, is progress 
towards perfection ; the jilan or 
method for securing this end is 
action. 

“Neither joy nor sorrow is the 
appointed end or aim ' of life, but 
progress towards perfection, and 
lirogress can be made only by 
action.” 

. The same truth is set forth in 
the Neto Testament, Matthew’s Gos- 
pel : “ Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

• To - morrow. This adverbial 
phrase is here used as a noun, .and 
is the subject to the verb “finds.” 

4. Art is long. The field of 
activity is vast ; there is much to be 
done, and little time for doing it 
in. 


Stout and brave. Valiant and 
hopeful. 

Still. Ahvays, perpetuallj-. 

Like muffled drums. At a mili- 
tary funeral the body of the drum 
is muffled or Avrapped round Avith 
cloth, the ends of Avhich fall over the 
skin of the drum. By means of a 
running string the overhanging ends 
are draAA’n together so as to leave a 
very small part of the skin un- 
covered. This softens and subdues 
the tone of the drum, AA’hen it is 
beaten. 

Are beating funeral marches. 
A piece of music to be played as an 
accompaniment to the marching of 
troops is called a “march.” A 
funeral march is a piece of music 
to be played at the funeral of a 
soldier, Avhen his comrades march 
in regular order behind his body 
to the burial ground. The noun 
“marches” is here a kind of cognate 
object to the verb “beat,” “are 
beating the beats or strokes of a 
funeral march.” On this kind of 
cognate object see Mid, Gram, § 183 
(c). 

“The field of activity is A’ast, and 
life is all too short for the Avork to 
be done in it. Our hearts, hoAvever 
valiant and hopeful, are daily and 
hourly beating a funeral march to- 
Avards the grave, like muffled drums 
at a soldier’s burial.” 

The inaudible be.ating of the human 
heart is here compared to the softened 
beating of muffled drums at a soldier’s 
burial. 

5. The world’s broad field of 
battle. The Avorld is here compared 
to a battlefield in AA’hich each com- 
batant must face his OA\m dangers, 
and bravely fill the post allotted to 
him. It is called a broad field, be- 
cause it is as AA’ide or broad as the 
Avorld itself. 

The bivouac of life. In the 
battle of life the intervals of repose 
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ar,' ",) 'h'',rt nnil uncertain that they 
arc la-re ronipareil to a bivouac, that 
j a t'-niporary halt iu the open air, 
V. ithaut tent or covering, when the 
Kihlicr-; may ,-'xpect to be called into 
actio!) rtr.iin at any jnoiiscnt. 

Dumb, driven cattle. Animals 
tliat arc driven to their work 
v.'ix'thcr they like it or not. The 
noun “•c.attlc,” though .singular in 
form. !■; aluays used iu a plural 

“In tile bro.id battk-tield of the 
vorld, v.'hilc the conliict is raging, 
or i!) tiic short intervals of rest, when 
a rcucv.-.al of the conflict may be c.v- 
at any time, be not like the 
dunii) aniumls that .arc driven help- 
h-"-s!y to their work, but .act the part 
of a hero in the great struggle of 
life.” 

0. Trust no Future, howe’er 
pleasant. Place no confidence in 
the future, however pleasant m.ay be 
t!ie jiro'pect that it otTer.s you ; since 
everything future is more or le.ss un- 
cert.aiu, tlie future is not a safe basis 
to build upon. 

Let the dead Past bury its dead. 
Do not dwell upon past failures or 
di'-appointinents ; let what is past he 
huried and forgotten. In the Aero 
T'' -hthtfnf, Lnlje i.v. GO, it is said by 
! 'iirist : “ Let the dead (those who 
arc dead in iieiirt) bury their de.ad 
(t!!o-.e who arc de.ad in the body).” 

The living Present, The Present 
in wiiich we live and move ; the Pre- 
-■.■nt in wl;ich our lives are ca'-t, and 
in whi,;h we have duties that cannot 
(e ]-.o--tj>.'i:ied or di'Carded. 

Heart within, etc, “Heart” 
hf'-..- mean- courage, 'lliis is the 
Ab-x'iut.e cou'lniction ; the participle 
“ t,-:-!:.;: ” i, underdood after “he.art ” 
.- n-1 af:.;r “ Dod.” Mid. Or/rm. § .384 
dj'.. Or “ heart ” and “ God ” might 

i,'ir-..-d as the objective of attendant 
e:r.:-:m -tan le. Mid. Qram. § 3S6 (5). 

“PL JO no fciitii in a Future that 


may never come ; have no regrets for 
a Pa.st that cannot he recalled ; act, act 
in the living Present, keeping a brave 
heart wdlhin, and trasting the God 
who is above you.” 

7. We can make. Tliat we can 
make. Tlie conjunction “that” in 
the sense of apposition i-s here under- 
stood. Mid, Gram. § 317. 

Sublime. Noble ; worthy to be 
admired and imitated. 

Departing. Leaving the world ; 
dying. 

The sands of time. The world i.s 
here compared to the sands of the 
.sca-shore, because it is fleeting and 
uncertain. 

“The examples that great men 
have given remind us that we too 
can live great and noble liv'es, and 
that when we depart we can leave our 
mark behind u,s, like footprints on 
the sea-shore — 

8. “ Footprints, at tlie sight of 
which some lellow'-mortal, who in the 
voyage of life has been .shi 2 >wrecked 
and cast ashore, may be aroused once 
more to cheerfulness and hope.” 

Solemn main. Here life is com- 
pared to a voyage on the main or 
ocean ; and tliis is called “ solemn ” 
on aecount of the seriousness of the 
dangers to be passed and of the duties 
to be performed. 

Forlorn. Di.sconsolate, fetched. 

Take heart. Take courage and 
cheerfulness. 

9. Be up and doing. Here the 
adverb “ up ’’ is coupled with tlie 
p.irtieiple “doing ” hy the conjunction 
“and." This i.s legitimate, because 
botli are complements to the verb 
“he,” and therefore both are doing the 
same work in the sentence. Different 
parts of .speech cannot be connected 
by “and,” except wlien they are doing 
the same work in the sentence. 

With a heart for any fate. Pre- 
pared to meet any contingency that 
inav arise. 
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Still achieving. Alwa 3 's accom- 
plishing something. 

Still pursuing. Alwaj's perse- 
vering; never jhelding; never flagging 
or stopping idly on the way. 

To wait. To abide the result with 
patience. 

“ Let us then arouse ourselves and 
set to work, prepared to meet any- 
thing that may come in our w'ay ; 
ever accomplishing something, never 
yielding or giving way, let us learn to 
labour and patiently abide the result,” 
Summary . — Life is not an unreal 
dream, as some suppose it to be, but 
a stern and serious realitjn We were 
not born either for enjoj^ment or 
for sorrow, but for action that will 
result in progress. It is true that 
life is too short for all that has to be 
done in it. None the less must we 
exert ourselves to fulfil our appointed 
task, neither trusting blindlj'' to the 
future nor repining vainly for the 
past, but acting in the living present. 
By living useful and noble lives we 
may leave behind us a mark which 
■will save a distressed brother from 
despair. 

Words. 

1. Numbers. Number (jioun or wr&), 

numeral, numerical, e-numerate. 
Dead. Die, death, dead, deadlj", 
deaden. 

2. Real. Realitj-, realty-, realh*, 

realise. 

3. Enjoyment. Joj', joyful, eu-joy, 

eujo3'ment. 

Sorrow. Sorrow {noun or rerb), 
sorrowful, sorrowfull 3 '. 

4. Art. Art, artful, artist, artifice, 

artificial, in-ert. 

Brave. Brave {adjective or verb), 
bravel 3 ', braver 3 '. 

5. Broad. Broa(il 3 -, breadth. 

Life. Life, live {verb), live {ad- 
jective), alive {adverb). 

Hero. Heroine, heroic, heroical, 
heroism. 


6. Pleasant. Please, pleasure, p]e.as- 
ant, pleasautl 3 -, pleasantr 3 '. 

Heart. Hearty ; cordial (Latin 
form) ; dis-hearten. 

9. Pursuing. Pursue, pursuit, pro- 
secute. 

8. — Jovinian, the Proud 
Emperor. 

The stor 5 ’ of Jovinian is not an his- 
torical fact. But in one point it 
contains a germ of truth. The Em- 
perors of Rome were reall 3 'Wor.shi 2 iped 
as gods and had divine honours jiaid 
to them. Jovinian, as EmiJci'or of 
Rome, is described in the stor 3 ' as 
fancying himself to be God. \Wiile 
his heart is thus uplifted with pride, 
he is suddenl 3 ' dethroned aiid de- 
graded, and is not restored to liis 
kingdom until he has been taught by 
many severe trials to see that he is 
merely mortal. The story has this 
point in common with that of Nebu- 
chadneszar, king of Bab 3 don, told in 
the Old Testament, 

1. In days of old. In ancient 
times. “ Of old ” is an elliptical ad- 
verbial plirase qualifying da 3 's : “ of 
old time.” 

Emperor. Sovereign of a ver 3 ’ Icrge 
dominion or emju're. 

Mused. Meditated, reflected within 
himself. 

Elated. Uplifted with pride. 

2. Arose. Got up from liis bed. 
Point out the two causal forms of tlie 
verb “rise,” and explain tlie pre- 
fix “a.” J/nf. Gram. § ISO and 
§ 459. 

Summoning. Calling to liis pz'cs- 
ence. 

Reined up. Drew up by the 
rein, stopped. 

That ran. Hero “that” is cor- 
rectl 3 ’ used for “which,” .since the 
sense of the Relative is here Restrictive 
or qualifying, and not Continuative. 
Jfid. Gram. § 163, 
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,1. Tr.i^ riinio T.'a= loii" and swift 
—Priiidi'dl chmsc. 

And the sun was liijjh in tlie 
Ii'.avens — C'v-onl. io A. 

f. 'Will!! Jovinian reined uj) Ins 
hor-e on tlie liank of a clear, 
liriir/it stream — Co-ord to B. 

1). That ran throu"li the fertile 
eoiintry — Adj^'ctive clause io 
(J. 

L, On v.hich his palace stood — 
Ailjcdire clause to I). 

In clau-e C “when” is equivalent 
to "and then,” ami is therefore used 
i!i a Continuative sense. 

Allured. Attracted. 

A secluded pool. A pool secluded 
or eom e.'ded Irom viev.-. 

Overhung •with ■willo'ws. Tlie 
willow is a tree whose hranches hang 
down towards tlieground like wreaths. 

He might bathe. “ Might ” here 
e.vprr-'!?s a imrpose. 

ti. ReveUed. Delighted himself. 

Exactly like him. His facsimile. 

Arrayed himself. Dres.sed hiin- 

S,.‘lf. 

Unperceived. AYithout being seen 
by any one. 

To meet the huntsmen. A Ger- 


Present Perfect tense ; it therefore 
connects some completed or past 
action 'with present time. It means 
that the knight is still enjoymg the 
great honour to which he -was ad- 
vanced in time past b}’’ Jovinian. 
Mid. Gram. § 214. 

I -will seek him. I will go to 
him. Here “will” is used for 
“sh.all” in the first pierson Future, 
because it implies an intention. Mid. 
Gram. § 207 (c). 

Regain. Gain back, recover. On 
the prefix “re,” see Mid. Gru/ni. 
§ 471. 

5. The -wicket. A small gate or 
door within or at the side of a large 
one. The larger one is usually kept 
shut and locked. The wicket or 
small door is opened for persons going 
in and out. 

The porter. The door-keeper. 

Unclosing. The prefix “ un ” 
means back or the reversal of some- 
thing previously done. Mid. Gram. 

: § 459. 

I Sirrah. A contemptuous form of 
i “ sir.” It implies contempt or anger, 
j Bring a horse. Why is the “ to ” 
I omitted before this infinitive ? 


iindi'd Infinitive. 

1, Apparel. Clothes. 

They heard him not. It would 
be morv in keeiiiiig with jiresent 
i'iiorii to sav, “thev did not hear 
him.” Mi'f. Gram.'% 204. 

Being already, etc. Since they 
v.-.T'- aln-ady in attendance on, etc. 
Ib ri- the -I :is./ of c.aime is implied in 
th" j'arli 'iplc "Ixin".” Mid. Gru.ia. 

r-iiK'o. 

In this plight. In this wretched 
comlitiMii. 

I bethink me. I eau'-e myself to 
th::.’.; ; I rw.olhct; it occurs to 
! 0;. ih" j.r.-li;-; “be” as giving 

i:;‘,' .■..-ivi' fore; to veil..', .see Mid. 
. i 4 ',9. 

Hereabout. Not far from here. 

I have advanced. Tni-. is the 


To supply. A Gerundial Infinitive, 
j Why. This is not here used in 
an Interrogative sense. It is an ex- 
pletive, and is used to denote, a turn 
I in the sense. 

I But just no-w. Only a short time 
ago. 

A very pretty Emperor. Tlie 
adjective “ very pretty ” is of course 
used in contempt. 

I I 'will tell, etc., and he will soon 
‘find out. The auxiliary “will” is 
: here used in tivo different senses. In 
i the first verb it denotes intention, 

! since it is used with the Birst 
I person ; in the second verb it de- 
' notes merely future time, because 
I it is used with the Third person. 

I Mid. Gram, g 207 (c) and («). “ I 

, intend to tell my master what you 
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say, and he will soon find out,” 
etc. 

Drunk. Intoxicated. 

6. Clothes. Give the other Plural 
form to the noun “ cloth, ” and point 
out the meaning of each form. Mid. 
Gram. § 81. 

A good steed. A fine horse. 
The word “ steed ” is used to denote 
a superior kind of horse. 

Declared himself to be the 
Emperor. In what case is “em- 
peror ” ? Mid. Gram. § 386 (2). 

Loud laughed the knight. Here 
for the sake of emphasis the verb and 
its adverb are placed first in the 
sentence, and the subject to the verb 
is i^laced after it. This gives em- 
phasis to the verb and adverb, be- 
cause the position is unusual. Mid. 
Gram. § 414 [h). 

Art mad ? Art thou mad 1 The 
pronoun is left out by a colloquialism. 

Good fellow. This is said to him 
in compassion. 

7. Of beggars and fools. Yes, 
the emperor (that is, the chief) of 
vagrants and lunatics. 

Why. See note on this word in 
par. 5. 

But lately. A very short time ago. 

My poor cheer. The cheer or 
victuals that I, his humble servant, 
was able to offer him. 

But now. A few minutes ago. 

I am returned. On the difference 
between “I am returned” and “1 
have returned, ” see Mid. Gram. § 
206. The former denotes the state 
of the agent ; the latter the time of 
the action. 

The castle ditch. Tlie deep 
trench around the rampart of a castle 
or fort was called the moat or ditch. 
This was filled with water, so as to 
protect the castle against any one 
desiring to enter it by force. Here 
‘ ‘ castle ” is a noun used as .an ad- 
jective to qu.alify the noun “ditch.” 
Mid. Gram. § 388. 


8. Tattered. Pi.agged, torn. 

Commented on. Made remarks 

upon. 

He brooded over vengeance. 
He allowed his mind to dwell iqion 
the thought of vengeance. 

Weals. The marks made by a 
whip or thong on the body of a 
person who h.as been scourged. 

He shall know. Here “ shall ” 
is used in the third person future, 
instead of “will,” because it ex- 
presses the coonmand or determina- 
tion inwardly made by Jovinian for 
hjiving the knight punished. 

My ablest counsellor. My wisest 
and most exj^erienced adviser. 

9. Whilst bathing. ^Yhilst I 
was bathing. 

Sought his master. Went to 
his master. The verb is not here 
used in the sense of searching or 
seeking. 

Peradventure. Perhaps. 

10. Reiterated. Repeated. 

The very Emperor. “Very” is 

here an adjective, and not an adverb : 
the actual or true em])eror. 

Assumest. Takest upon thyself, 
pretendest. 

A few hours’ confinement. Show 
that the use of the Possessive case 
is here correct. Mid. Gram. § 64 
(4). 

Close confinement. Close im- 
2 )risonment. 

11. Bewail. Bemoan, lament. 
The prefix “be” added to the In- 
transitive verb “wail” makes this 
verb Transitive. Mid. Gram. § 4.”j9. 

Come. This is an idiomatic 
ifiirase, denoting some intention or 
invitation to do something. “This 
is the heir ; come, let us kill him,” 
New Test, ilatt. xxi. 38. The 
phrase “ Come, come ” implies re- 
buke ; as “Come, come, this is no 
time for playing.” 

Discover myself. Make my.self 
known. 
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12. /iBcl \rotild have entered in. 
Aii'l "Tl^ about to i-ntur in, or ^Ya'' 
list' 71'lit;'.: to ('liter in. 

Seeing thon hast served. Since 
ttion iie.'t ^erveti. “Seeing'’ is an 
e'nin]ie‘ of an Iin]>or.sonal alisolnte. 
.t/e/. Ur",:,. ? 3;VJ {},), 2. It 

ill-, till' =rinn‘ fnree a.s tlie conjunction 
v.iiif','." 'i'hf word “ tiiat " is often 
undir-tood utter it, as it is in this 


These fifteen years. 

ia-t iiit'-i-n vears. 


For the 


omitted, the auxiliary verb of the 
conditional sentence invariably stands 
first. Mid. Gram, g 230 (3). 

Falcon. A bird used for hunting 
other birds. This sport is called 
hawking or falconry. 

Many a fair day. On the ex- 
jdanation of the phiase “ many a,” 
see Mid. (irain. § 100 [o). 

Fair day’s havrking. On the pro- 
yuiety of using the noun “day” in 
the Possessive case, see Mid. Gram. 
§ C t (4). 


Seek the empress. Do to the , 

I'liipri'-'i. 

The imperial robes. ’Phe robes | 
i.'orn iiy the emperor. j 

You are royally mad. The word ! 
“ royally " is used in ridicule ; “you | 
M'- innd indeed above the l•omnlon 
run of men.” | 

"Why. Hoc note on this word in 
par. 

If it bo but to have, etc. If I 
have no other object than to have the 
Inn of whi])5)iin.' thee as an iniimdcnt 
madman, wliieh thou art. Here “to 
have” is the Genuidinl Infinitive cx- 
pre--ing a yiurpO'C or object. 

The whipping of thee. 'Wlien a 
Gerund is jirer-eded by “the” and 
fiiih'iwi'd by “of,” it is a noun in the 
'■tricte-'t sell'", and not a ver!) at all, 
although it is fonm-d from a verb. 
Tiiii i-. in tiie truest sense a verbal 
noun, Gr"in. g 2.o2. 

For an impudent madman. In 
li.i- cl.aracl'T of an im]nidL-nt mad- 
man. 

Id. Told. Point out the Direct 
:.r.d Indir'rct fjbjiot-. to thL verb. 

Held down her head. This v/as 
dm:." in token of mode-'ty. 

It. Fictitious. False, pre- 

Lair. Tl." idaei- on v. iiich jt. w.as 

1;. ’.i.:. 

Had not the attendants pre- 
vented, etc. If lb" attendants h.ad 
: ! r.--. f-d it. Wii.-n the “ if” is 


1 5, What I will ask. What T 
intenil to ask. Mid. Gram, § 207 
LA- 

Bowed assent. Bowed a bow' of 
assent. Hence the noun “assent” 
is here a kind of Cognate object to 
the Intransitive verb “ bowed.” Mid. 
ilnivi. § 183 (c). 

"Wherefore I am come. “I am 
come ” denote.s the .state of the agent, 
.and here the word “come” is not a 
jiart of a tense, but a jiarticipde. “ I 
have come ” denote.s the time of the 
action; and Leie tlie word “come” 
is not a participle, but part of the 
Present Perfect tense. Mid. Gram, 
§ 206. 

Am I not thy Emperor 1 When 
a qiie.stion is qualified by a Xegative, 
the an.swer “ yes ” is expected to be 
given. 

■Which of us twain. In a.sking 
a que.stiori “ which ” is used in a 
■selective or particular .sense, and 
“ wlio ” or “ what ” in a general one. 
Mid. (Jrarn. § 167. 

Twain. ’Die older form of “two.” 

With one accord. Unanimou.sly. 

Thou dost trifle with us. Tliou 
art making fun of us. 

1 6. On this. On hearing this : 
hereupon. 

Usurper. One who has seized the 
title and office of king. 

On thy true faith^ On thy word 
of honour. 

The Emperor of this realm. 
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“Emperor” is here the Objective 
complement to the Factitive verb 
“ calls.” 3Iid. Gram. § 182, Note 1. 

Yet it doth surprise me, etc. 
Yet I am astonished that he sliould 
hnow that there are moles on the 
emperor’s breast, -which are known to 
none save jmu and me. 

Turned to Jovinian. The verb 
“turned,” though it is properly 
Transitive, is here used Intransitively 
through the omission of the Reflexive 
pronoun. Mid. Gram. § 180 (Z>). 

With a harsh countenance. 
With a severe expression of face. 

Rebuked his presumption. Re- 
buked him for his arrogance. 

Before all his court. Before the 
whole bodj'^ of his courtiers. Here 
the thing or place (court) is put for 
the persons. 

For this once. For this one 
occasion. “Once,” though it is an 
adverb, is here used as a noun, and 
is C[rialifi.ed by the Demonstrative 
adjective “this.” Mid. Gram. § 
272. On the formation of the adverb 
“ once,” see § 266. 

To set him free. Here ‘ ‘ free ” is 
complement to the Factitive verb 
“set.” 

17. Deposed. Dethroned, de- 
prived of his kingdom. 

Deserted. Forsaken. “To 
desert ” means to leave some person 
or thing whicli ought not to have 
been abandoned. Hence a soldier 
who secretly leaves his regiment is 
called a deserter. 

Come. See note on this word in 
par. 11. 

Laid open. Confessed without 
any reserve. 

18. A cell. A hennit’s Imt. 

A stone’s cast. Here the noun 
“stone” is coirectly used in the 
Possessive case, because it is here in- 
tended to denote space or distance. 
2Iid. Gram. § 64 (4). 

I -would speak to thee. I desire 


to speak to thee : I would speak to 
thee if I were allowed. 

The fugitive. He is here called 
a fugitive, because he had been 
banished from his throne and palace. 

19. Cried the priest. The sub- 
ject is here placed after its verb 
instead of before it. This is almost 
alwaj's done, when the verb is thi-ust 
into the middle of a sjieech expressed 
in the form of Direct narration. 
Mid. Gram. § 416 (/). 

The great tempter. Tlie great 
tempter of mankind ; the deril, who 
tempts men to do evil. 

Despises me. Treats me -^vith 
contempt. 

A miserable penitent. One who 
bitterly repents of his sins, 

20. Assured him, etc. Gave 
him a promise or assurance of God’s 
mercy. 

Sincere, Genuine, unfeigned. 

On this. At this moment. 

From before the eyes. A double 
preposition to the noun “ eyes,” 

He knew him to be, etc. He 
recognised him as the Emperor. 

21. Obeisance. An act of prostra- 
tion. 

Knew again. Recognised. 

22. My lord. This is the Nomin- 
ative of address. 

Which is the Emperor. “ Yhich ” 
is here con-ect and more appropriate 
than “ wlio,” .rtnee “ which ” is used 
in a particular or selective sense, 
while “who” is used in a general 
one. See note on “ which ” in par. 
15. 

Determine. Decide the point. 

Beside himself. By his side. 
Besides means “in addition to.” 
Beside means “ by the side of.” 

By the oaths ye have sworn. 
By the oaths that ye have s^vom. 
Here the Relative “ that ” (under- 
stood) is cognate object to the In- 
transitive verb “sworn.” 

Determine between, etc. Decide 
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'.vLftliirr this man or I am the tme 

ciiij.cror. 

As in duty hound. As I am in 
duty hoiin'l to do. 

Heaven be my ■witness. I call 
hij.aven to ■\vitnes=. Here “be” 
.•■Jioiild ho par.-ed as the Subjunctive 
mood in the sense of vrish. Mid. 
Orem. % 230 (2). 

Which is my lord, etc. Here 
again, as in the previous example, 
“ wliich ” is used in a selective sense. 

23. Feigned. False, . fictitious, 
pretended. 

Verily. In very truth. 

He hath been retvarded. He has 
had what he deserved for his arro- 
gance. 

Indignity. Treatment insulting 
to his rank as emperor. 

Of God’s ■will, etc. It was bj' the 
■will of God that ye could not recog- 
nise him till now. 

He hath repented him. This is 
an example of an Intransitive verb 
followed by a personal pronoun 
which .stands as its object. For 
other e.xample3 see Mid. Gram. § 
1S4. 

2-1. Hlumined. Lighted up, 
illuminated. 

An angel of God. Here “angel” 
is complement to the verb “.stood.” 

In white raiment. Heavenly 
beings are alw.ays de.scribed as being 
clothed in white, since white is the 
emblem of purity. 

25. His secretaries. His writers. 

That it might remain. "SYby is 
tr.r Auxiliary verb “might” here 
u.-i;d in the past tense ] Mid. Gram. 
c 424. 

laeekly. Without complaint or 
luurm'ar. 

VrOKDS. 

1. Empire. Eaipire, emperor, irn- 

pc.'ial, imjwrious. 

Wealth. Weal, well, wealth. 

2. Happened. Ilap, haply, mis- 


hap, happy, happiness, happily, 
per-haps, happen. 

Friend. Friend, friendly, friend- 
ship, he-friend. 

Hastened. Haste, hasty, hastily, 
hasten. 

Appearance. Appear, appear- 
ance, apparent, apparently, 
apparition. 

Attendant. Attend, attendant, 
attentive, attention. 

3. Revelled. Revel {7ioun or verh), 

reveller. 

Refreshing. Fresh, re-fresh, 
refreshment, a-fresh {adverb). 
Approached. Ai^proach, ap- 
proximate. 

Deceived. Deceive, deceit, de- 
ception, deceptive, deceitful, 
deceitfully. 

Obeyed, Obey, obedience, 
obeisance, obediently. 

4. Horse. Horse, equine (Latin 

form). 

False. Fall, fail, false, fallacy. 
State. State, status, station, 
stand, stature. 

Receive. Receipt, receptive, re- 
ception, receptacle. 

Punish. Pain, penalty, punish, 
punishment, punitive. 

5. Wonder. Wonder (noun or 

verh), wonderful, wonderfully, 
v/onderment. 

Deprived. Private, pri^'ation, 
privately, de-prive. 

Mad. Mad, madly, madness, 
madden. 

Thief. Tliief (noim), thieve 
(verb), thievish, thievishly. 

6. Clothes. Cloth, clothier, clothe 

{verb). 

Laughed. Laugh (verb or noun), 
laughter, laughable, laugh- 
ingly. 

7. Conduct. Con'-duct (oioun), 

con-duct' (verb), conducive, 
conductor. 

Bounds. Bound (verb or noun), 
bourne, houndarj-. 
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Traitor. Traitor, traitorous, tra- 
dition, treason, treacherous. 
Beggar. Beg, beggar, beggarj'. 
Fool. Fool, foolish, foolishly, 
be-fool. 

Poor. Poorly, poverty, pauper 
(Latin form). 

Pitied. Pity {noun or verb), 
piteous, pitiful, pitiable. 

Ditch. Dig, ditch, diggings. 

8. People. People {noun or verb), 

populous, popular, de-popu- 
late. 

Grass. Grass, graze, grassy. 
Covered. Cover {noun or verb), 
coverlet, covert, covertly, dis- 
cover. 

Princes. Prince, principle, 
principal, princedom. 
Vengeance. A-venge, re-venge, 
vindicate, vindictive. 

9. Bathing. Bath, bathe. 

Words. Word, verb, verbal, 

verbally, verbose. 

Message. Message, messenger, 
mission. 

10. Assumest. Assume, assump- 

tion. 

Guard. Guard {verb or noun), 
guardian, guardedly. 

Close. Close {adjective or ad- 
verb), clause, closeness, closure, 
dis-close, closet, closely. 
Confinement. Con-fine' {verb), 
con'-fines {noun), confinement, 
fin-ish, finite. 

Cool. Cold, coldly, coldness, 

cool {adjective or verb). 

11. Servant. Serve, service, servile, 

servitude. 

Drove. Drive {verb), drove 
{noun), drover, driver, drift. 
Misery. Miser, miserj", miser- 
able, commiserate. 

12. Sign. Sign {noun or veo'b), 

signet, signal, signify, signa- 
ture, assign, re-sign. 

Eoyally. Royal, regal, regent, 
reign. 

13. Voice. Voice, vocal, vowel. 


Secret. Secret {adjective or 
noun), secrete, secretly. 

14. Fictitious. Feign, fiction, ficti- 

tious. 

Lair. Lay, lie, layer, lair. 

15. Name. Name {noun or verb), 

namely, noun, , nominally, 
nominate, nominative. 
Business. Busj* {verb or adjec- 
tive), busih', business. 

• Decide. Decide, decision, de- 

cisive, decisively. 

Accord. Cord-ial, ac-cord, dis- 
cord, con-cord, accordance, 
accordinglj'. 

Trifle. Trifle {verb or noun), 
trivial. 

16. Faith. Faith, fidelity, fealty, 

con-fide, confident, confidant. 
Usurper. Usurp, usurper, 
usurpation. 

Presumption. Presume, pre- 
sumption, presumptive, ime- 
sumptuous. 

Drag. Draw, draught. 

Free. Free {adjective or verb), 
freely, freedom. 

17. Deposed. Depose, deposit, de- 

position, deponent. 
Dependants. Depend, depend- 
ent, dependant. 

18. Troublest. Trouble {verb or 

noun), troublesome. 

19. Depart. Part, partly, de-part, 

departime, department, parti- 
tion, apart, apartment. 
Tempter. Tempt, tempter, 

temptingly, temptation. 
Despises. Despise, de.spicable. 
Grievous. Grief, grievous, ag- 
grieve, grave, gravely, ag- 
gravate. 

Penitent. Penitence, penitently, 
re-pent, repentance. 

20. Comforted. Comfort {verb or 

noun), comfortable. 

Assured. Sure, surely, surety, 
as-sure, assurance, assuredly. 
Eyes. Eye, ocular (Latin form), 
oculist. 
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Dotcnniae. Toniunation, «le- 
t-.'rniino, (Icterrninntion. term. 

Hand. Hand [n/^im or rcrliS, 
handy, handsome, manii.al 
(Latin form). 

Duty. T);',fc, debt, debit, duty, 
dntifnl. 

L'j. I'lp.ster. Master (noitu or rci-fi), 
nia'^;>rl_v, masterful, inagis- 
trnt-, niacristeri.al. 

Right. Rittb* or vo-l> 1. 

or r••l'n), rightly, aright, recti- j 
tndc. ; -■ 

’21. Illumined. Luminous (adjec- I 
illuminate. 

2.'. Space. Space, .spacious, ex- j 
jiatiate. j 


9. — The Parrot and the i 
Crow. 

I. They shut up. Here “they” 

u-‘.<l iuilefiuitely ; as is e.xplained 
in J/fL GnnA. g loo (<■')• 

Detestable. Odious, rejmlsive. 

Unpolished. Rough, rude, un- 
trained. 

Would that, etc. I v.-isli that. 

That morning’s mirth. The 
bri-'ht aud cheerful aspect of that 
;;:<!r!ji!:g. 

Some rTretch like thee. Some 
v.t.;*.'-h as ugly as tliyself. 

Comrade. Friend aud corn- 
’d. Harassed. Disturbed, dis- 

Chagrined. Vexed, mortified. 

di-.m-ted. 

Fickleness. Cimugeableiif.-', im- 
eert'd.nty. 

Conceited. Vain, bavinr a high 
op;r.i-,r. of o.ne--c-lf. 

Fa.tUQUs. Stupid, empty-headed. 

Brought fonrard. Adduced. 

I Lave bro’jght forward this 
ev.ar.ple to .shov/ — Princi- 

Jj. inat a f.ol rerariis a triic man 


■\vith a hundred times more 
aversion — Noun danse to A . 
C. Ho-svever strong may be the 
disgust — Adverb dausc toB. 
I). That a wise man feels for a 
fool — Adjective dausc to C. 
Aversion. Dislike. 

Words. 

Desert. Des'-ert {noun), de-sert' 
{verb). 

Imprisoned. Prison, prisoner, 
im-prison. 

Conceited. Conceit, conceive, 
conception, conceivable. 

. Example. Example, sample, ex- 
emplify, exemplary. 

Aversion. Avert, averse, aver- 
sion. 

10, — A Subtle Judgment, 

1. Cotton bales. A cotton bale 
i.s a bundle or package of cotton fibre 
covered with some kind of canvas and 
strongly corded. 

Apportioned. Allotted. 

2. Going too near the fire. 
Going nearer to the fire than was 
prudent or safe. The adverb “ too ” 
.alw.ays implies some kind of excess, 
or something more than enough. 
Mid. Gram. § 372 

Being in great pain. Because 
.she was in great pain. On the sense 
j of cause as implied in a participle, 
see Mid. Gra.rn. g 244 (t). 

3. Brought an action. Brought 
a .suit in court. 

With a vie-w to recovering. For 
the sake of recovering. 

Recovering. Is this a Gerund 
or a Participle ? 

4. Culpable. Blameable, respons- 
ible for the injury done. 

To be blamed. A Gerundial In- 
finitive, used predicatively for qualify- 
ing the noun “ leg.” See Mid. Gram. 
§ 2.3d (6), and g 398 (i). 
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WOEDS. 

1. Partner. Part, partly, partial, 

partially, partner, jjartition. 
Destroy. Destroy, destruction, 
destructive. 

Particular. Particle, particular, 
part. 

Adorned. Ad-orn, ornament, or- 
namental. 

2. Cat. Cat, feline (Latin form). 

3. Injured. Injure, injury, injurious, 

injuriously. 

4. Carried. Carry, carrier, carriage. 
Proprietor. Proper, proj^erty, 

properly, propriety, proprietor, 
ap-propriate. 

11.— The Hand. 

1. As embodied in tlie hand. So 
far as it is embodied in tbe hand. 
The sense of touch is not absolutely 
limited to the hand, bxit the hand is 
its chief organ. 

Organs. The noun “ organ ” de- 
notes some part of the bodilystructure 
designed to perform some special 
function. 

Open. This is the complement to 
the Intransitive verb “stand.” Is it 
a Subjective or an Objective comple- 
ment ? Mention with e.vamples all 
the different forms in which a comple- 
ment can be expressed. See Mid. 
Gram. § 1S2. 

What it shall touch. “Shall’’ 
here is more appro23riate th.an “will ” 
would be ; because the hand touches 
by the command of its owner. See 
Mid. Gram. § 207 [h). 

2. Beckons. This verb, though 
usually Intransitive, is here, a 
Transitive one. It means “summons 
towards it by beckoning.” 

Transfixed. Immovably fixed, 
with no power of tearing itself away. 
“ Transfixed ” properly means pierced 
through the body and pinned firmly 
to the spot by the weapon used. 


Horrible, Loathsome, repulsive. 

Torture of, etc. Torture or i)ain 
produced by discordant sounds. 

Hateful. Disgusting. 

3. Not only pays, etc. The con- 
junction “not only” goes as one of 
a 25air with “but” or “but also.” 
The emphasis in such a case is thrown 
upon the second of the two words or 
clauses. See Mid. Gram. § 289 (c). 

To have been rendered useless. 
To have become unable to do their 
appointed work. 

Safely threads the devious way. 
Enables him to j^ass safely throiigh 
the intricate windings of the road. 
A path out of the straight or direct 
line is called devious. “ To thread ” 
means to jiass through a narrow or 
difficult way, as a thread j^^isses 
through the eye of a needle. 

Tells. Point out the Direct and 
the Indirect objects to this verb. 

Peruses. Reads. For the sake 
of the blind, words are printed with 
raised letters, so that a blind man can 
read them with his finger. 

Quickens. Enables them to pass 
more quickly. 

4. It ministers, etc. It does use- 
ful services to the deaf no less willingly 
than to the blind. 

The deaf. The noun “jiersons” 
is understood after this adjective. 

Its fingers speak eloquently to 
the eye. Tliis is in allusion to the 
dumb alphabet, the letters of which 
arc indicated by certain movements 
of the fingers and hands. 

5. Even in their greatest, etc. 
Even in their most jierfect .state. 

Are indebted, etc. Are assisted 
by the hand to .such an extent as to 
be placed under a debt to it. 

Telescope. A. glass instrument 
which enables one to see objects at a 
tlistancc as distinctly as if they wer<> 
near. On the force of the jirefix 
“tele,” see JDV7. Gram. § 472. 

To range. To wander at large ; 
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\n rriam ■vrithont restraint. This is 
(h nniilial Infinitive exprc'Singa piir- 
j,'...' ; ‘'for tiio purpose of ranging 
V, itli its he!]) among the stars.” 

Microscope. A magnifying glass, 
e.hi'ii eiialilcs one to see numite ob- 
j. ols ns cle.arly as if they were large 
ones. 

(i. Educated. Trained. 

Sounds them. Makes them sound. 
Here .an Intransitive verb is used in a 
Cau-al or Transitive sense. For other 
exani])lcs, see Mill. Gfnm. § 185. 

In its hearing. Within reach of 
its j.owi-rs of he.aring. 

To the full. To the fullest ex- 
tent ; ooiniiletely. 

Abdicate its throne. Resign the 
liigli ]in-ition that it holds. 

Handmaid. Servant maid. Tliere 
is .a ]ilay upon the 'fir.st syllable of 
tliis word. 

7. Munificently. Libcr.ally, gener- 
ously. 

Give expression to, etc. E.xhibit 

in tangible form the genius, etc. 

The wit. Tlie cleverness. 

Put a sword into it, etc. If yon 
]put a sword into it, it will fight for 
him. Here the Imjier.ative mood is 
u-ed to express a su])] position .and has 
till' same force as tlie Subjunctive. 
For other examples, .see Mid. Gram. 


Cain’s hand. This is in allusion 
to the murder of Abel by his brother 
Cain — the two sons of Adam and 
Eve. 

9. A lighthouse. A high tower 
overlooking tlie sea, lighted up at 
night in order to warn ships against 
coming too near. 

That giant hand. Th<at immense 
hand; the collective hand of the 
human race. 

10. All that human hands, etc. 
“ Tliat ” is here a Relative pronoun, 
and “ all ” used as a noun is its ante- 
cedent. On this use of “ .all,” see 
Mid. Gram. p. 141. 

Of good and evil. Both of 
these adjectives are here used as 
nouns. 

All the day long. Tliroughout 
the whole length of the day. All the 
day — the whole day. “ All ” is here 
an adjective of quantity, .and not of 
number. 

Unwisely. Incorrectly. 

Handicraftsman. A man engaged 
in some kind of handicraft. Any 
kind of workmanship requiring skilled 
manual labour is called a handicraft, 
snch as carpentry, smith’s work, 
weaving, etc. 

Should covet. Should he eager 
to earn. 


8. To write with. A Gerundial 
Infinitive expre— ing a purpose. 
"Writ).-” is here np-cd Intr.ausitively. 
.\fter ail Intr.auMtive verb, tbe pre- 
j-o-ilip-m following the Oenindial Iii- 
!init.ive must not be left out. Mid. 
liriii-'. § 230 {fj), Scife. 

Cannon. Tiiis noun is often used 
in Plural sen-e, when it is sin- 
gular in form. Here it must be taken 
in r. I’lural senp-e, since it is qualified 
by ti.pj numeral adjective ‘‘all.” 

Oar brethren. Our fellow -men. 
< the t'.vo forms and .senses of the 
3 'lural of the noun “brother,” see 
Mid. Grc.,,. i. 61. 


I 11. We may learn. Point out 
the object to this verb. Mid. Gram. 
! § 179. 


I Words. 

I 

1 1. Embodied. Body, bodily, cor- 
poreal (Latin form), em-bodja 

Senses. ^ Sense, sensation, sensible, 
sensitive, sentiment. 

Passive. Passion, passive, patient, 
sym-path}'. 

Active. Act, action, active, ac- 
tively, agent. 

Simply. Simple, simply, simplify, 
' simplicity. 
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Compelled. Compel, compulsion, 
compulsory, 

2. Horrible. Horror, horrible, hor- 

rify, ab-hor, ab-horrence. 

Eye. Eye [noun), ocular [adjec- 
tive, Latin form). 

Ear. Ear [noun), auricular [ad- 
jective, Latin form). 

Torture. Torment, tortuous, tor- 
ture, dis-tort, ex-tort. 

Nostril. Nose, nasal, nostril. 

3. Devious. De-vious, deviate, de- 

viation, voj^age. 

Kindly. Kind [noun or adjec- 
fo'«e), kindly [adjective or adverb), 
kindness, kin, akin [adverb), 
kindred. 

Quickens. Quick, quickly, quick- 
ness, quicken. 

4. Tongue. Tongue [noun), lingual 

[adjective, Latin form). 

Speak. Speak, speech, speaker, 
spokesman. 

Eloquently. Eloquent, eloquence, 
eloquently, elocution. 

Office. Office, officer, official, 
officious, 

6. Indebted. Debt, debit, due, duty, 
in-debted. 

Constructs. Con-strue, con-struct, 
structure. 

6. Flower. Flowery, florid, flour- 

ish. 

7. Amply. Ample, amply, amplify, 

amplitude. 

Wit. Wit, wot, wise, wisely, wis- 
dom, witch, wiz-ard. 

Till. Till, tiller, tillage, tilth. 

8. Extend. Extent, extend, exten- 
■ sive, extension. 

9. Continent. Contain, contents, 

continue, continent, continence, 
continual, continuous. 

Giant. Gigantic. 

Executed. Execute, executor, 
executrix, executive, executioner. 

10. Eestrict. Eestrictive, restric- 

tion. 

Laborious. Laboiu-, laborious, 
elaborate. 


I 12, — The Well of St, Keyne. 

1. But has heard. IWio has not 
heard. On the various uses and 
meanings of “but,” see Mid. Gram. 
p. 142 and § 162. 

2. Beside. By the side of it. 
Beside means “near” or “b}' the 
side of. ” Besides means ‘ ‘ in addi- 
tion to. ” 

Droops. Sends down its pen- 
dent or hanging branches. The ends 
of the branches of a willow-tree 
hang down towards the ground from 
the main stem of the branch, as if 
they were drooping, 

3. From cock-crow. From the 
very early morning ; from the first 
crow of the cock. 

4. He drank of the water. He 
took a drink of the water. 

He sat himself down. On the 
use of personal pronouns after au In- 
transitive verb, see Mid. Gram, § 184. 

6. Pail. Bucket. 

He rested it. He put it down. 
The verb “rest,” which is properly 
Intransitive, is here used in a causal 
or Transitive sense. See Mid. Gram. 
§ 185. 

Bade the stranger hail. Said 
“ good morning ” to the stranger. 

6. An if. This phrase occurs in 
ballad poetry. It merely means 
“if.” 

The happiest draught, etc. 
Thou hast this day drunk the luckiest 
draught that thou didst ever drink 
in thy life. 

7. An if she have. Here “have” 
is the Third person. Subjunctive 
mood. 

I’ll venture my life, etc. I will 
pledge my life upon it that she has 
drank of this well. 

8. The stranger he. In poetry, 
and more esj)ecially in ballad poetry, 
a pronoun can be placed superfluously 
after the noun that it relates to. 
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Ecttcr for that. Better for that 
reason ; hetter in coii.-equencc of 
tti.at. 

0. Comishman. A man of the 
rnonty of Cornv.-nl]. 

Many a time. Often. On the 
i \]ilan:\tiou of the phrase “many a,” 

Mu!. Ctraiii. § TOO (fi'j. 

Crystal -well. Tiii.s well which is 
as clear as crystal. 

Before the angel summoned her. 
ftefore her death. 

A spell. A magical power. 

10. If the husband, etc. If the 
imshaml sliall drink of this gifted 
v.cll before the wife does, he is 
henceforth a hapi)y man ; for he 
shall he master for life. 

Gifted. On the formation of this 
adjective, see Mid. Gro.m. § 243. 

He shall be. Ihcre is a command 
implied in this verb, and hence 
'• shall ” is used for “ will ” in the 
Tiiird person. Mid. Oram. § 207 

For life. As long as he lives. 

11. Woe be. The Sjuhjunctive ' 
expressing a wish. ^fid. Oram. § 
230 (2). 

1 2. I warrant. I feel certain. 

Betimes. Early, in good time ; 

at soon .as po-..-jible after your ruar- 
ria'-'e. 

Sheepishly. In a .sheepish or 
mean-spirited w.ay. On the saOi.'; 
''i-.!!,” see ^fid. Oram. § 452. 

Shook his head. This action 
implie- the answer “no.” He 
intends the .“-tranger to understand 
that In- did -noi drink of the well in 
gO'i'l time. 

13. The wedding was done. Tlie 
c'-re-mony was completed. 

In the porch. In the j)orcli of 
the chnrc’n, rsdiere the v.'edduig 
Cr-ri n.o.ay had been performed. 

To church. By taking a liottle 
fall of the water to church, .she was 
:.b!‘- to drink of the water b‘-fore he 
' o-;M do ?o hy going to the well 
it '.-If. 


Words. 

1. Clearer. Clear, cleame-ss, 

clearly, clarify. 

2. Droops. Droop, drop, drip, 

dribble, driblet. 

i>. Neighbouring. Nigh, neigh- 
bour, neiglibonrhood. 

Hail. Hail (verb), hale ( adjec- 
tive), heal, health, healthy. 

7. Woman. Womanly, feminine 
(Latin form). 

13. — Howard the Philan- 
thropist, 

1. A gentleman of fortune. A 
gentleman of large private means. 

He made. Point out the object 
to this verb. 

In easy circumstances. Not 
compelled to work for bis living ; 
jm.sse.ssed of private mean.s sufficient 
to keep him in ease and comfort. 

He might have spent. He could 
have sjjent. “Might” is here used 
in the .sense of possibility. See Mid. 
Oromi. p. 210 (0) (6). 

Have done. “Done” is here a 
Pro-verb .and stands for “ have .spent.” 
On the meaning of Pro-verb, see Mid. 
Oram. p. 216 (c). 

Self-indulgence. Tlie enjoyment 
of selfish pleasures and pursuits. 
Self-sacrifice. This is the 
opposite to self-indulgence. Self- 
denial or the denying one-self those 
jdea-sures v.diieh most men seek to 
enjoy. 

Philanthropist. Lover of man- 
kind. 

Than that. Here “that” is a 
, Demonstrative jironoiin, and not a 
i Demonstrative adjective, .since it does 
i not qualify any noun, but is a sul- 
utilute for the noun “name.” See 
Mid. Orarn. § 152 (h). 

Beneficence. Tlie act or Imhit of 
doing good to others ; well-doing. 
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Sympathy. The power of feeling 
pain for what others suffer. 

2. Wretched. Cheerless; produc- 
ing wretchedness. 

Dungeon. A dark, damp, and 
ill-ventilated prison is called a dun- 
geon. 

Brest. A town in France, fac- 
ing Land’s End in England. These 
two towns mark the western terminus 
of the English Channel. 

Where he and his companions. 
“ Wl 3re ” is here used in a Coiitiuu- 
ative, and not in a Eestrictive sense. 
We might substitute “ and there ” for 
“where.” Mid. Gram. § 308. 

Had to lie. Were compelled to 
lie. Point out the causal form of the 
verb '‘lie.” 

A stone floor. Here the noun 
"stone,” is used as an adjective to 
qualify the noun “floor.” 

'A. The hardships made a great 
impression on his mind — 
Princixxd clause. 

B. Which 'he suS'ered — Adjective 

clause to A. 

C. And (which he) saw others 

suffer — Co-ord. to B. 

D. And he exerted himself so 

much with the British 
Government — Co-ord. to A . 

E. Wlien he returned to liis 

country — Adverb clause to 

D. 

F. That a complaint was made to 

the French — Adverb dause 
to D. 

G. Who thereby were induced to 

treat English prisoners with 
more humanity — Co-ord. to 
F. 

3. Bedford. Tlie chief toum of 
Bedfordshire, one of the eastern 
counties of England. 

Diffusing. Spreading, distribut- 
ing. On the prefix “ dis,” see Mid. 
Gram. § 471. 

All around him. Here “ all ” is 
used as an adverb, and it qualifies 


the preposition “around,” or the 
phrase “around him.” Mid. Gram. 
§ 253 (ff). 

Worthy. Respectable, deserving 
of respect. 

Gratuitously. Without paying 
an3'^ fees. 

Were taught. Show that the 
Passive voice of this verb can take 
an object after it, and show what 
its object is in this place. 

In charity. For benevolent pur- 
jioses. 

4. Ever3rwhere. In all parts of 
the world. 

Dens of misery. A den is lifer- 
allj’’ the cave or jflace of shelter of a 
wild beast. The word is hence 
applied to aiij^ kind of place that is 
not fit for men to live in. 

A. He found them to be dens of 

niiserj’’ — Princijml dause. 

B. As jaOs then were everywhere 

— Adverb dause to A. 

C. WJiere health was lost — Adjec- 

tive clause to A {dens). 

D. And (where) vice (was) rather 

increased — Co-ord. to C. 

E. Than (it was) diminished — 

Adverb clause to D. 

As. Such as. “ As ” is here a 
Relative pronoun. 

To effect some improvement, 
etc. To improve the state of the 
jail near his own residence. 

.5. In time. In course of time ; 
graduallj'. 

Of those. Here “those” is a 
Demonstrative pronoun, being used 
as a substitute for “prisons.” See 
jUdid. Gram. § 152 (b). 

Being able. Because he was able. 

Persons in authority. Here the 
phrase "in authoritj'” qualifies the 
noun going before, as an adjective 
would do. Mid. Gram. § 114 (6). 

The passing of, etc. Here 
“ passing ” is not a gerund (that is, a 
verb and noun combined), but a noun 
onh', since it is preceded by the 
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r,r:i •’? “ P':o ” nvA follo-^cfl hy the pre- 
r ' -iti r. Ori'ni. § 252. 

The fees. The jail charge?. 

For preserving. Here “• ]ire.=erT- 
i? a true geninil, that is, a 
.era] xYrri mixe']. It i-< n noun, 
i- ;au--‘ it i= the object to the pre- 
Toutio:; “for.” and a verb, because 
it j. j'irt of th'- verb " preserre.” 
h'-n- d/hf. (•n’hi. ;i 2-17 and § 240. 

C. Abroad. To foreign comitrie.?. 
liypi.'.in the formation of this adverb. 

ViTiich were only concluded, etc. 
tVhi i; ‘iid not come to an end until 
ii'- !iiin''''lf died. 

Sixteen years afterwards. In 
vrhat case is ‘‘year?”? 

To get them improved. A Ger- 
niidi.'d Irifniitive ; ‘‘ improved ” is 

com.jdement to the verb *• get ” : to 
I'r.r.? -■ them to he imjiroved. 

7. Everywhere, etc. In whatever 
part of t!ie v.-orld he was, he lived 
fruMlly, or j.t little cost. 

In the course of his travels. At 
different stages in his tra%-els. 

Observations. Facts which ho 
had oi^o,-r%'ed and recorded. 

Singular. Uncommon ; excep- 
tional : remarkabli'. 



The 

plague. Tnis 

plamie was 

of t' 

he 5-.?. 

me character os 

that whicli 

brok 

:e out 

: in London in 

,\.D. 1G65, 

.and 

V.'US 

removed frorfi 

thence l)y 

the 

great 

.'ire that broke 

out in the 

folic 

ir.’inu' 

year, Tiii.s p 

ilague v.'as 

hove. 

. J-OyT* 

aljont tise con- 

A-land.s of 

I’.ab 

and 

A-ia Minor in 

the time of 

lb,-' 

:ard : 

it .'till break.s cut occasion- 


a’iy in Turkey and Asiatic Ra.s=ia. 

Had heard much. -'Much” is 
l.'ri- used a? a noun. Mid, Gnn,i. 
T.. 142. 

Of the miseries. Concerning the 

An infected place. A place that 
hy -n iatCy -.idtei by the jdagne. 
To make sure. For ti;e p:irpo=e 
king sure, proving beyond 


Horrible. Disgusting, repulsive. 

Resolved to make, etc. Resolved 
to examine them v.-ith his own eye.s, 

9. Think himself at liberty. 
Consider himself justified in risking 
an.v one’s life except his own. 

Malta. An island to the south of 
Sicily, 

Zante. One of the Ionian islands 
off the west coast of Greece. 

Smyrna. A town on the west 
coast of Asia Minor, 

Where he knew. The conjunction 
“that” is understood after the verb 
“knev.-.” Point out the object to 
this verb. 

With a foul bill of health. A 
bill is a paper or document contain- 
ing a list or statement of particulars. 
Hence such phrases a.s “ a bill of 
fare,” “a bill of costs.” The phrase 
“ a bill of health ” would mean a 
statement of the health of the pa.s- 
sengers on board ; that is, of the 
indiviiluals who had come from 
Smyrna. This is called “a /oid bill 
of health ” becau.se the individuals 
coming from Smyrna, where the 
plague was then raging, were sup- 
posed to he infected ; and hence it 
would be necessary to lodge them in 
the Lazaretto or .sick-house. 

The rigour of a quarantine, etc. 
'Fbe liard-ships of confinement for forty 
days in a lazaretto. 

Quarantine. Quarantine literally 
rnean.s the space of forty da}’.?, during 
which the passengers landing from an 
infected ship are kept in coufine- 
rnent ; hence it has come to mean 
the confinement itself, or the jdace 
of confinement. Here it means the 
confinement itself. 

Bloorish. The people inhabiting 
Morocco are called iloor.s ; but the 
name “ Moor ” wa.s loosely applied to 
the Jlahornmedan privateers of the 
5Iediterranean. 

Privateer. A private vessel per- 
mitted by the State in a time of war 
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to attack the merchant-ships of the 
enemy, 

10. Deliberately exposing. In- 
tentionally risking. 

His heroic benevolence. His 
bravery and goodness of heart. 

Commenced a subscription. 
Commenced to raise money by sub- 
scriptions. 

Express request. Explicit re- 
quest. 

11. A censorship. The rights of 
a censor or official visitor. 

The unfortunate. The noun 
“ persons ” is understood after this 
adjective. 

A malignant fever. A virulent 
type of fever. 

12. Ever alive, etc. Ever ready 
to attend to the call, etc. 

To administer to her relief. To 
apply remedies for her relief. 

Monarch, On the prefix “mon,” 
see Mid. Gram. § 472. 


Words. 

1. Exertions. Exert, exercise, ex- 

ertion. 

Time. Tense, time, temporal, 
temporary, temporise. 

Stands. Stand, status, stature, 
station, stationary, station- 
ery. 

Annals. Annual, annals, per- 
ennial, super-annuated. 
Career. Car, cai-rj^, career, 

carrier, carried, chariot. 

2. Nights. Night, nightly, noc- 

turnal, be-nighted. 

Hardships. Hard, hardy, hard- 
ship, hardihood, harden. 
Mind. Jliud, re-mind, mental, 
mentally. 

3. Number. Numeral, numeric.al, 

e-numerate, in-numerable. 
Schools. School, scholar, scho- 
larly, scholastic. 


Moderate. Mode, modest, mo- 
derate, moderation. 

4. Attention. Attend, attention, 

attentive. 

Native. Nation, national, cog- 
nate. 

Vice. Vice, vicious, vitiate. 
Diminished. Diminish, minus, 
mi-nute' {adjective), min'-ute 
(noun), diminution. 

Effect. Effect (noun or vcrl)), 
eflfectual, eflective, efficient. 

5. Able. Able, ably, ability, en- 

able, dis-able. 

Acquitted. Ac-quit, quit, ac- 
quittance, acquittal. 

6. Resolved. Resolute, resolution, 

resolutely. 

Ascertaining. As-certaiu, cer- 
tain, certainly, certainty. 

7. Discipline. Disciple, discipline. 
Singular, Single (verb or adjec- 
tive), singular, singularlj\ 

Alleviating. Al-leviate, re-lievc, 
relief. 

8. Hospital. Host, hostel, hotel, 

hospital, hospitable, 

9. Expose. Exposure, exposition, 

exponent. 

Foul. Foul, foully, de-file, filth. 
Experience. Expert, experi- 
ment, experience (noun or 
verb). 

Rules. Rttle (verb or noun), 
regular, regulate, regulation. 
Repelled. Repel, repulsive, 
pulse, pulsation. 

10. Remained. Remain, remnant, 

remainder. 

Usual. Use (noun), use (verb), 
ab-use, rais-use, usual, useful. 
Esteem. Estimable, estimation. 
Statue. Statue, statutory, con- 
stitute. 

11. Censorship. Censor, cen.sus, 

censure. 

Established. Stable, stability, 
establish, establishment. 

12. Island. Isle, island, insular, 

isolate. 
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14. — The Hypocritical 
Ascetic. 

ETpocritical. Tlie vrorcl “Isj-po- 
f rit'.' '■ lit'/nilly 1110 : 11 !=! “one ivho .nets 
1 jc.rt ou tiic .‘-t.iye : liencc it came 
; ) mtan an insincere professor of 
"-.fninrs;. “ Hj-poeritical ” is the 
a 1;,‘ ''live form. 

1 . Long ago. Tiie .adverb “ ago ” 

•' from t!ie present time d.at- 
irrr bacl-.v.-arils." “Long ago ’’then 
1 . 1 ' ans “ many years iiaek.” 

Ascetic. One who jiractises .some 
f.'irni of penance or boilil}' mortifica- 
tion for the .sake of elevating the 
sa'il. In the present, story the form 
of ]>.-naiice was silence. 

On alms. On whatever was given 
him. 

Religions mendicants. Men who 
live'l by begging and were entirely 
given lip to a religious life. 

Monastery. A house set apart 
for the dwelling-idace of monks 
or men who leail solitary lives. 
On tlie ])refi.v “mon,” .see J/iW. 
>lr'ir.. {: -i72. 

Precincts. The outw.ard Rrnit.s 
within which the surroundings of a 
t-mple or otiier building arc cu- 
cIO'C'l. 

2. To beg. yrinch infinitive Is 
thi' ] 

Haiden. On the Dimiiuilive force 
of tiie .salli:c ••en,''.ste Mid. O'mru. 
f 

She gave him. Point out the 
liin-ct and Imlirect objects to the 
•.. rh ••gave.” 

0 . Overheard. To “overhear” is 
t'-) hear something that wa.s not meant 
to he Ji'-a.'-d ; as to hear bj- accident, 
f r I y artiiict.-. In the jiresent story 
t; >1 he srinv v.-as accidental. 

Say what you did. •' Did” is here 

Pro-v.jrb. and stands for “.said,” 

Of yonrs. An e.vampde of a double 
!'■ ■ e'^iVc. Mid, O'lvm, § G7. 


Unlucky marks. Marks indicat- 
ing b.ad luck or mi.sfortune. 

Sons and all. This i.s a short way 
of s.aying, “sons and in fact your 
whole family.” 

Hy devoted adherent. Mr faith- 
ful and constant follower. 

It "was on your account that. 
The phrase “it w.as” gives emphasis 
to the phr.ise following, “on your 
account.” j1/k7. Gram. § 155 (c). 

4. That very night. In what 
case is “night,” and why ? 

Purely out of fear. Here the 
adverb “ purely ” qualifies tbe phrase 
“out of fear.” Pear was the only 
motive on which he acted. See Mid. 
Gram. § 253, 

The timid. Those persons who 
.are timid or frightened. 

Keep their judgment. Preserve 
their usual coolness of judgment. 

For his part. On his side. This 
sentence might he worded in the 
Indirect narration as follow.s : The 
Iierrnit for his part told his pupils 
to go to the Ganges, and when they 
saw a basket floating along witli a 
light on the top of it, to bring it 
secretly to him ; but he cautioned 
them not to open it, even if they 
heard a voice inside. 

His pupils. It is common in India 
for a monk residing in a monasterj’ to 
liave a pupil or set of piq^iks. Tlie 
present monk was hound by a vow of 
silence which he was forced to keep 
in puMic ; but since he was permitted 
to speak to his pupilsinthe monaster}-, 
the vow could not have been very irk- 
some. 

5. To fetch it. This is the 
Simple or Is oun- Infinitive, and is 
the Objective complement to the verb 
“ordered.” 

Out of curiosity. Because he was 
i curious or inqni.sitive to see what it 
containeil. 

Heart-enchanting. This is a com- 
pound word, the noun “heart” being 
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the object to the verb or participle 
“ enchanting.” 

6. Set the basket adrift. Here 
the adverb “ adrift ” is the comple- 
juent to the Factitive verb “set.” 
Point out the various forms in which 
the complement to an Intransitive 
or Factitive verb can be expressed. 

Exactly as it was before. Here 
the adverb “exactly” qualifies the 
clause “as it was before,” or the con- 
junction “ as.” Mid. Gram. § 253. 

I will take. Here “ will ” is put 
for “ shall ” in the First person future, 
because it is meant to denote an in- 
tention, and not merely future time. 
See Mid. Gram. § 207 (c). 

7. The top room. Here the noun 
“ top ” is used as an adjective to 
qualify the noun “room.” 

Maddened. Exasperated, made 
fiercer than usual. 

Clutched. Held firmly and 
roughly. 

The monkey still clinging. Ab- 
solute construction, 

8. All over the country. En- 
tirely over the country ; over the 
whole country. Here “ all ” is used 
as an adverb, qualifying the preposi- 
tion “over,” or the phrase “over the 
country.” 3£id. Gram. § 253 («). 

The false ascetic. The false- 
hearted or hypocritical ascetic. 

His reputation. The good name 
that he had hitherto borne. 

Words, 

Hypocritical. Hypocrite, hypoc- 
risy, hypocritical. 

1. Vow. Vow, de-vote, devotee, 

votary, vote. 

Alms . Alms (noun), eleemosy- 
nary (adjective). 

Monastery. Monk, monastic, 
monastery. 

2. Merchant’s. Merchant, mer- 

chandise, com-merce, commer- 
cial, mercenary. 


Love. Love (noun or verh), 

lovely, lov.able, be-loved. 

3. Adherent. Adhere, adlierent, 

adhesive. 

Silence. Silence (noun or verb), 
silent, silently. 

Advice. Advise (verh), advice 
(noun), advisedly. 

4. Judgment. Judge, judicion.s, 

judicial, judgment. 

Hermit. Hermit, eremite, her- 
mitage. 

5. Bathe. Bath (noioi), bathe (rcri), 

b.ather. 

Light. Light (noun or vc?-b), en- 
lighten. 

Enchanting. Chant, cant, en- 

chant, enchanter, enchantment, 
incantation. 

6. Pupils. Pupil, pupilage. 

7. Maddened. Mad, madly, mad- 

ness, madden. 

8. News. New, re -new, novel, 

novelty, in - novate, novice, 
novitiate, 

15, — Inward Purity. 

1. Mortify their bodies. Deaden 
their bodies by tlie practice of rigor- 
ous austerities or severe forms of 
penance. 

Saints. Holy men. 

Are yet tmable. Are neverthe- 
less unable. 

Ant-hill. It freqiiently hai)pen.s 
in India that serpents live in.side the 
mounds which wliite ants have made 
and abandoned. 

2. In pilgrimage. In the charac- 
ter or condition of pilgruu.s. 

To find. Which Infinitive is thi.s ? 
A shepherd. In what case is thi.s 
nouu, and why ? Mid. Gram. § 386 
( 6 ). 

3. A crow. In Indian fable and 
traditions; the crow is the most 
malignant of birds, and the type of 
all evil. 

5. A dog. Similarly according to 
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lu'linn iKition.-. n. dop; is one of the 1 
niri4 r.nch-'an of animals, as a cow or 
calf i' on*.' of the ]niro.=t .and best. ' 

n. Shave the head. The head 
an-l i hin are .shaved in India .as one 
anionp.st other cercmonie.s for purifi- 
c.atian. 

How the chin. Tlie verb “ mow ” 
is tsjieci.ally applied to the cutting 
of lout: grass v.dth a scythe. 

Heed not. Have no concern a.s 
to whether the rest is deformed or 
not. 

Deformed. Disfigured, unsightly. 

The heart of pride, etc. Weed 
out all priile and j-assion from the 
he.art. 

7. Wherewithal. By whatmean.s. 

Ruling himself after, etc. Re- 
gulating his life and conduct by the 
Word of (iod. 

S. Twisting the limbs. “Twist- 
ing" i.s here a (leriind, and object to 
the preposition “in.” Religion that 
consists in devising various kinds of 
strange posture.s and in twisting the 
limbs out of their natural shape or 
me is no better than the exercises of 
a wrestler. 

9. Remove. Tliis verb, properly 
Transitive, is here Intransitive 
througii the oini.'sion of the Refle.xivc 
pronoun. Mid. Grani. § ISO (6)- 

10. Remove. Here the verb is 
Transitive. 

Cord, regenerate. This alludes 
to the ceremony by which a Hindu 
hoy is invested with the sacred 
cord. .\.s .soon as the cord has been 
thrown over his neck witli certain 
wo.ois and eeremonie.s. he is said 
to be ‘'regenerate,” that is, made 
a tv.'ice-born. Tlie word “regene- 
rate” xn.ay mean {-/) twicc-bom in 
the Ceremonial sense, (b) hom again 
in the .‘•..n-e of ‘'reformed.” The 
'.'.•ord here is used in Loth .sense.=, hut 
ehiefiy in the latter. 

11. Castigating, Punishing, mor- 1 
t'fyi.cg, inSicting pain on the body. 


13. Tlie meaning is, that devotion 
to duty, etc., is equivalent to an act 
of sacrifice, and that hence no sacri- 
fice in the literal sense need he per- 
formed. 

14. Shastras. Sacred books. 

Many jewels. Many valuable 

results. 

Ablutions. Ceremonial bathings 
for the sake of purity. 

15. Rosary. A string of heads, 
by which a person counts the number 
of times that he has repeated a 
certain prayer or the name of some 
deity. 

IG. Contaminated. Polluted, 
stained, defiled. 

Sensual. Pertaining to the bodily 
organs or senses ; carnal. 

The Vedas. The most ancient 
religious hooks of the Hindus. 

The meaning is, that neither the 
reading of the Vedas, nor the giving 
of alms (liberality), nor the perform- 
ance of sacrifice, nor the observances 
of sacred rites (ceremonial observ- 
ances), nor the i-ractice of severe 
forms of penance (pious austerities), 
will procure inward satisfaction or 
peace of mind (inward felicity) to one 
who is polluted by bodily lusts. 

19. Religious exercises. Pen- 
ances or pious austerities. 

To obtain, etc. With the object 
of obtaining. This is a Gerunclial 
Infinitive, denoting purpose. 

For an air of sanctity. For the 
appearance of holine.ss. 

The lower impulses. The in- 
ferior class of motives, 

Self-tormentings. Acts of self- 
mortification. 

Have their source in the world 
of shadows. Have no real substance 
or foundation. 

"Words. 

j 1. Mortify. Mortal, mortify, morti- 
fication. 
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Saints. Saint, saintly, sanctify, 
sanctity, sanctimonious. 

6. Follies. Fool, foolisli, foolishly, 

folly, be-fool. 

Apply. Ai^ply, applicant, appli- 
cation. 

Heed. Heed {noun or verb), 
heedful, heedless. 

7. Cleanse. Clean, cleanse, clean- 

ness. 

8. Contriving. Contrive, con- 

triver, contrivance. 

Postures. Post, position, pos- 
ture, positive. 

9. Remove. Remove, removal, re- 

mote, remotely. 

10. Regenerate. Generate (verb), 

generation, re-generate, de- 
generate. 

11. Castigating. Chaste, chasten, 

chastise, chastisement, casti- 
gate, castigations.' 

12. Righteousness. Right (verb, 

adjective, or noun), rightly, 
righteous, upright, righteously, 
righteousness. 

IG. Liberality. Liberal, liberty, 
libertine. 

17. Thicket. Tliich, thicket, thickly, 
thicluiess, thicken. 

19. Impulses. Impel, impulse, im- 
pulsive. 

Doctrines. Docile, doctor, doc- 
trine, doctrinal. 

Tormentings. Torment, torture, 
tortuous, ex-tortion. 


16. — The Horse. 

1. High-spirited. The opposite 
to mean - spMted ; mettlesome, im- 
petuous. 

Intrepid. Fearless. 

Ardour. Enthusiasm, fire, ambi- 
tion. 

Hunting field. Here the Verbal 
noun or Gerund “hunting” is used 
as an Adjective to qualify the noun 
“field.” See Mid. Gram. § 388. 


Tractable. Manageable, docile. 

Mettlesome. Fiery, liigh-spirited. 

To be carried away by. To lose 
all control over. 

Repress. CHieck, restrain. 

Consult the inclination, etc. To 
find out instinctively what its rider 
wants it to do. 

2. Distinguish. Characterise; dis- 
tinguish from other animals. 

Have been perfected by art. 
Have been raised to the highest level 
of perfection by art or training. 

3. When employed. Wlien it is 
employed. On the omission of tlie 
auxiliary verb after certain conjunc- 
tions, see Mid. Gram. § 322. 

Free to roam. “To roam” is 
a Gerundial Infinitive qualifying the 
adjective “free,” as an adverb would 
do. 

Deformed. Disfigured ; put out 
of its natural form. 

4. Solely, etc. Here the adverb 
“solely” qualifies the phrase “for 
the display of luxury and magni- 
ficence.” 

Magnificence. Pomp. 

Trappings. Ornaments, decora- 
tions. 

Words. 

1. War. W’'ar (noun or verb), war- 

lUce, warrior. 

Glory. Glory (noun or verb), 
glorious, gloriously. 

Delights. Delight (noun or verb), 
delightful, delectation, delec- 
table, delicious. 

Ardour. Ardent, ardour, ardently. 

Pleasure. Please, pleasure, plea- 
sant, com-placent, complaisant, 
placid. 

Tractable. Tract, trait, con-tract, 
ex-tract. 

Movements. Slove, movable, 
motion, motive, e-motion. 

2. Distinguish. Distinctive, dis- 

tinction. 
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Art. Artful, in-ert, artifice, art- 
less, artificial. 

3. Employed. Employ, employer, 
employe, employment. 

Retains. Retinue, retentive, re- 
tention, retainer. 

Servitude. Serve, service, servi- 
tude, servile. 

■1. Honoured. Honour (noun or 

lionourable, honest, hon- 
esty, honestly. 

fi. Examples. Example, sample, 

exeiaplify, exemplary. 


17. — Materials for Clotliing. 

1. It may not be, etc. Perh.aps 
it is not llattering to our pride. 
Here “may” is used in the sense of 
possihilitj’. Sec 2Iid. Grcan, p. 216 
(b). 

Flattering. Pleasing, gratifying. 

2. To cast about him. To look 
about him. 

For a garb. In search of a 
garb. 

Furs. Tliis word sometimes niean.s 
the hair or soft fur that grows on the 
.-kins of animals ; sometimes it mc.ans 
the skin with the hair. Here it means 
the h'i't. 

Device. Conti ivauce ; art. 

3. Damped. Steeped in w.ater. 

Little as, etc. Here ‘‘a.s” is a 

tonjunction of contrast, equivalent 
to •‘though”: “though we .should 
not mueh admire it now as an article 
of dress.” Mi(f. (JrdnK § 201 (/). 
On the negative force inixfiied in 
-little,” see''g -374. 

Vi'henever “.as” is used as n con- 
junction of crnitrn-,1, it must he 
hy the adverb or adjective 
on '.vhieh the drift of the .sentence 
d- ; ctuH. Tuns we .say “little as,” 
i.-'.t little.” 

4. Later om Here the adverb 
“l.;t'r,'’ in the eornj'arative degree, 
nnali;.-.-; the adverb “on”: “as 


time went on ; at a more modern 
date,” 

Yam. When wool, cotton, flax, or 
silk is spun into thread, the thread is 
called yam. 

5. For manufacture into cloth. 
For being made into cloth. 

The hairs. This noun is used in 
the plural number when individual 
hairs are meant. But when we speak 
of hair in a collective sense, as “ the 
h.air of the head,” the sign of the 
plural is dropped. 

Disentangled. Separated from one 
another. 

Combing process. Process of 
combing. Here “combing” is a 
verbal noun used as an adjective to 
qualify “ process.” Mid. Gram. § 388. 

The weaving loom. The appa- 
ratus or machinery by which yam i.s 
woven into cloth i.s called a loom. 

6. Besides, In addition to. IVljat 
is the difference in meaning between 
“besides” and “beside”? (“Be- 
side” means “by the side of”; as 
“he sat beside me.”) Mid. Gram, 
§ 275 (e). 

Alpaca and llama. Beast.s of 
burden, indigenous to Peru, wliicli 
hear some re, semblance to camels in 
shape, hut are very much shorter. 

Glossy. Smooth and shining. 

To he worn. A Gemndial Infini- 
tive in the Passive voice, qualifying 
the preceding noun “fabrics.” 

Is especially prized. Has an 
especially high value attached to it. 

7. For centuries. For 'several 
centuries past. 

8. Draw on the vegetable world 
no less. We depend on the vegetable 
world as well as on the animal world 
for getting materials for clothing. 
Ihe animals already named in this 
lesson are the alpaca, the llama, the 
Angora goat, the Cashmere goat, the 
sheep, and the caterpillar. The two 
plants or vegetables which will novr 
be described are flax and cotton. 
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Textile plants. Plants which I 
furnisli materials for weaving. I 

9. Of whicli linen is made, j 
“Linen” is liere a Material noun. | 
In the phrase “linen goods,” it is 
nsed as an adjective to qualify the 
noun “goods.” 

10. Elegant. Graceful. 

Buttercup. This is a yellow 

flower which in everything but the 
colour resembles the flower of the 
fla.v plant. 

11. Loosened. Separated from 
their bai’k. 

Bleached. Made white. 

12. When full grown. When it 
is full grown — grown to its full 
height. 

.13. Locks of cotton-down. Clus- 
ters of cotton wool. The fine, soft 
hair that grow.s on animals and plants 
is called down. 

14. A slow and costly task. A 
tedious and expensive task. 

Easily enough. Without any 
difficulty ; as easily as could be 
wished. 

Labour-saving. In this com- 
pound word the noun “labour” is 
the object to the verb or participle 
“ saving.” 

Words. 

3. Damped. Damp (verb or adjec- 

tive), dampness, damply. 

4. Weave. Web, weave, woof, 

weaver. 

Acquired. Acquire, acquire- 
ment, acquisition. 

5. Disentangled. Tangle (noun or 

verb), en-tangle, dis-entangle, 
entanglement. 

Process. Proceed, pro-ce.ss, pro- 
cedure, proceeding, procession. 

G. Furnish. Furniture. 

7. Lustrous. Lustre, lusti-ation, 
il-lustration, illustrious, illus- 
trate. 

S. Sheep. Slieepish, sheepishly ; 
ovine (Latin form). . 


j 9. Luxury. Luxury, luxuriate, lux- 
; nriant, luxurious, 

j 11. Loosened. Loose, loosely, loose- 
; ness, loosen. 

Completely. Complete, com- 
pleteness, complement, rom- 
j pletion. 

12. Handsomest. Hand, handy, 
handsome, manual (Latin 
form). 

14. Easily. Ease (verb or nnun'', 
easy, easily, dis-ease. 

Slow. Slow, sloth, .slnggaril, 
slowly, slowness. 


18. — The Barmecide Banquet. 

1. One Shakabak. A certain man 
named Shakabak. Here “one” has 
the force of an Indefinite demon- 
strative, as is explained in .1//V. 
Gram, § 107 (b). 

By reverse of fortune. By an 
unfavourable turn of fortune ; b}' 
some misfortune. “ Beverse ” usually 
means a change from better to worse, 
hence defeat, disaster, misfortune. 

His chief aim being. In what 
case is “aim”? E.xplain this con- 
struction. 

Domestics. Domestic servants. 
Here the Adjective is used as a noun 
and put into the Plural number. 

The great. Men of wealth and 
influence. Hero “great” is not really 
a noun, since Ave cannot say “gi-eats.” 
The noun “ ijersons ” is understood. 
Mid. G'ram. § 128 (1). 

Having access to their persons. 
Coming into their presence. 

Excite their compassion. Arouse 
their sympathy. 

2. By this means. Tlie Avord 
“means,” though Plural, is. used as 
if it Avere Singular. Mid. Gram. § SO. 

Reclining on a sofa. Lying at 
ease on a couch. 

The most obliging manner, Tlic 
kindest tone. 


1 
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3. Endure. Point out tlie object 
to tbi^ iinun. 

Dio of hunger. “Of” is here 
r.'t d in til-' of cause. 

That vre may trash. “ ^tfay ” i.s 
Iscre u-ed in tiio .sen.se of purpo.'^e. 
dVliv is it in the pre.sent tense ? J/M. 

(ir-’n. s .l-’-l. 

-{. He tvas doing this. Here 
“tbis” is a Demonstrative pronoun, 
vliich saves the repetition of the 
]>hrasc “rubbing Ids hands.’’ On 
the difference i)etv.-een a Demon- 
‘•trative pronoun and a Demon.strative 
adjretive, see Mi(L Omni. § 140. 

.1. ..Vlthough no boy appeared — 
Aih\ rh cl(ni':‘: tn C. 

11. .And (although) Shakabak ob- 
served nc-ither ba.siii nor 
v/ater — Co-nnK to 4I. 

<’. The Itarmccide nevertheless be- 
gan to rub his liaiids — 
Principal ciavse. 

I). As (he would rub them) — 
Advrrh cUm.ic to C. 

Ji. Tf some one held the water for 
him — Adrrrh e/uu-w to I). 

F. And while he w.as doing this — 
Adrrrb cha/xr to O, 

O. Ho urged Shakab.ak to do the 
.same — Cn-ord. to (J. 

With a napkin. By the attend- 
ant. Observe that " with ’’ e.vpresses 
;in imstrument, and “by” an agent 
or doer. See .Uid. Orwiii. § 275 (b). 

Ashamed. On the jnefix “a,” 
■oji; Mifi. Ore III. §■ 459. 

5. For a himgry man. Con- 
sidering that thou art a liungry 
man ; in proportion to iby hungry 
condition. 

But a poor appetite. Only a 
flight craving for food. 

A slave of mine. This is an 
‘■.v.amj)!.. of a Double po.ssessive. 

'Tne viands of kings. Tlie dishe.s 

■■•et Ij-;fore kings. 

'i. Tne great Solomon. Solomon, 
!:.e xon of DavM. David rvas the 
; 'uraDr r.f tlic kinadom of Israel. 


D.avid was chiefly celebrated as a 
warrior ; Solomon as a man of wealth 
and learning. 

Never found, etc. Never found 
at any table but mine. 

7. With the greatest delight. 
With the keenest relisli. 

Do justice to it. Show that you 
have .justly judged its merits by eating 
a large quantity of it. 

8. Dessert. 'I'lie .sweetmeats, 
fruits, etc., served up at the end of 
a repast. 

Just newly. A very short time 
ago. 

Morsel. A little bite or bit ; le.ss 
than an ordinary mouthful. 

This cheer. This food. Anything 
served up for a feast or entertain- 
ment is called cheer, 

10. To see. Gerundial lufinitive. 

Fumes. This word is e.specially 

used for the odours that come from 
wine. 

A profound reverence. A low 
bow, 

11. Bumper. A cup or glass fdled 
to the brim is called a bumper — a 
glassful. 

Gave. Point out the Direct and 
Indirect objects of tbis verb. 

12. Regaled me. Refreshed me 
without stint. 

An outrage. Au act of violence. 

To be angry mth me. Here 
“with” means agaiu.st, as in the 
phrase “to fight with.” 

For my ignorance. On account 
of my ignorance. 

13. Come, said he. The word 
“come” is idiomatically used to 
excite attention or to indicate a 
new turn in the conversation. 

14. Clapped his hands. A mode 
of calling up servants. 

Whom. Is the Relative here used 
in a Restrieti^-e or in a Contiiniative 
sense 1 See Mid. Onm. § 163. 

Only in pretence. Here the ad- 
verb “only” qualifies the preposi- 
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tion “ill” or tlie phrase “in pre- 
tence.” Mid. Gram. § 253 {a). 

Words. 

1. Related. Relate, relation, rela- 

tive, refer, reference. 

Reverse. Revert, reverse, re- 
versal, reversion. 

Occupation. Occupy, occupant, 
occupancy. 

Admission. Admit, admittedly, 
admittance. 

Domestics. Dome, domestic, 
domesticate. 

Compassion. Passive, passion, 
patient, patience, compassion, 
compassionate. 

2. Richly. Rich, liclily, riches, 

enrich, enrichment. 

Master. Master {verb or noun), 
mistress, mastery, masterly, 
masterful, magistrate, niagis- 
tei'ial. 

Obliging. Oblige, obligingly, 
obligation. 

3. Astonished. Astonish, astound, 

stun, thunder. 

4. Hands. Hand, handy, handsome, 

handful, manual (Latin form 
of adjective). 

Urged. Urge, urgent, urgently, 
urgency. 

Approached. Approach {verb 
or noun), approximate. 
Attendant. Attend, attendant, 
attentive, attention. 

5. Pretended. Pretend, pretence, 

pretension. 

6. Fattened. Fat, fatness, fatten. 

7. Justice. Just, justly, justice, 

ad-just. 

8. Morsel. Morsel, re-morse. 

9. Health. Heal, hale, health, 

healthy. 

10. Imaginary. Image, imagine, 
im.aginary, imagination. 

Glass. Glass, glassy, glaze. 
Fumes. Fume, fumigate, per- 
fume. 


Reverence. Revere, reverent, 
reverence, reverential. 

11. Feigned. Fiction, hctitious, un- 

feigned. 

12. Regaled. Regale {rcrb). 

14. Obeyed. Obey, obedient, obedi- 
ence, obeisance. 


19. — The Town Mouse and 
the Country Mouse. 

1. Plain. Of simple and natural 
manners. 

Of his. A Double possessive. See 
Mid. Gram. § 145. 

Country, city. These tv.'o words 
are the opposite to each other. Hence 
a “ country mouse ” me;ins one which 
lived in the country, and not in a 
city. 

Bacon. A Material noun ; its 
corresponding Common nouns are 
“hog, pig, swine.” 

A little here and a little there. 
A little from one kind of food, and a 
little from another. Show the differ- 
ence between “ little ” and “ a little.” 
Mid. Gram. § 94 {(>). 

In a dainty manner. Fastidi- 
ously, as if he did not enjoy the 
flavour of anything that was set be- 
fore him. 

Coarse. Plain and simple to a 
faiilt. 

2. Keep in such good spirits. 
Continue to be so cheerful and hap])y 
as you are. 

Humdrum. Dull and monoton- 
ous. 

This very night. In what case is 
this noun ? 

See. Point out the oliject to this 
Transitive verb. 

3. It fell dark. Darkness fell. 
“It” is here used indefinitely for 
some noun understood, as in the 
phrase, “It rains = rain is falling”; 
“it blows hard to-day = the wind is 
blowing hard to-day.” 
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Off they started. ‘-Off’' is p-art 
t.f til*’ vt-rh start." and is here 
od tir>t ill the sentence (inste.ad 
nf iH.inj,' jihaced .after its verli) for the 
.'■akc nf (.■lupha-'is. Jlul. § 411, 

and S 411 if-)- 

Just at the close. Here the ad- 
vi-rii "jii't’’ qualities the preposition j 
“ at ” or the phrase “ at tlie close.” 

.1. 'I'lie country mouse consented 
— PrincijMl elm' sc. 

.\iid as .soon as it fell dark — 

Ailyi'h chmsc (i> (J. 

Olf they .started for the city — 
(''•■'•I'll. I" -1. 

//. M'liere they arrived ju.st at the 
close of a .splendid .siiiipei 
givtui hy the master of the 
liou.se — Co-onl. (n C. 

M'here our town friend liveil — 
Atljeclirc clo.vsc In I). 

Ob.serve that in clause D ‘•where" 
i, used ill a Contiuuativc sen.se, and 
ill (dau'c E in a Restrictive one. See * 
.ILW. (r'einit. § .jOS. 

Our town friend. The tonm 
nioii'O about rvlioni we are talking. 

"Were gone. This i.s not the same 
as had gone.” “ IVere gone ” e.v- 
jire.sse.s the .sO'lc of the cujcnl, and 
‘•gone ” is a p.aiiiciple used as com- 
jdenieut to the verb ‘‘Were.” ‘"Had 
gone ” expres.ve.s the tuceof theuclion, 
and gone ” here is not a participle, 
hut part of the Past Perfect tense. 
Jfiil. (’Will. § 206. 

Got together. Collected. 

Dainties. Delicately prepared 
article.s of food. This is in contrast 
with the iK-as, bacon, and cheese 
named in ]iar. 1 — the plain and 
.simple fare which the country mouse 
had jdaeed before his city friend. 

4. The meats. The kinds of 
food. 

The room door created. Tlie 
hinge of the room iloor creaked, j 
Here the noun “room” is used as an ! 
.".'iic-etive to qualifv the noun “door.” 
J/.Vh Ormn. i .3SS'. 


Everything being soon, etc. Ex- 
plain this construction. 

A. The companions ran off — 

PrincijHil clause. 

B. But everything being soon quiet 

again, they retimned to their 
repast — Co-ord. to A. 

(J. When once more the door 
opened — Co-onl^ to B. 

!>. And the son of the master of 
the. house came in with a 
great bounce, followed by 
his little terrier dog — Co- 
oed. to C. 

E. Who ran snifBng with great 

eagerness to the very spot — 
Co-ord. to }J. 

F. MTiere our friend had just been 

seated — Adjectiee clause toK. 
With a great bounce. With a 
sudden ila.sh. 

5. No better shelter than that. 
Here “ that ” is not a demonstrative 
adjective, but a demonstrative pro- 
noun used as a substitute for the 
noun ‘’.shelter.” 

To resume his supper. To re- 
turn to his supper. 

I shall be off. I shall go away. 
The adverb “off” is here used as the 
complement to the verb “ shall be.” 

M'ords. 

1. Yisited. Visit or noini), 

visitor, visitation. 

Choice. Choice [adject ire or 
noua), choose. 

Heartily. Heart, hearty, heartily, 
dis-hearten, cordial (Latin form 
of adjective). 

Nibbled. Nip, nibble, nibbler, 
iiibblingly. 

Ordinary. Order, oi-dinal, ordin- 
ary, ordinance. 

2. Solitary. Sole, solely, solitude, 

solitary. 

Eyes. Eye, ocular (Latin form). 
Merry. jMirth, merry, meiriment, 
mirthful. 
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3. Dark. Dark, darkness, darlclj*, 

darkling (advci'b), darJ;en. 

Close. Close {iioun or verb), close 
{adjective or adverb), closely, 
cloister, closet, clause, closure, 
con-clude, con-clusion. 
Splendid. Splendour, splendid, 
S2)lendidly. 

Lived. Live {verb), life, live 
{adjective), livel}', alive {adverb). 

4. Repast. Pasture, pastor, re-past. 
Sniffing. SuiiF, siiuiF, sniffle or 

snivel, snuffle, snout. 

5. Safe. Safe, safely, safety, save, 

saviour. 

Off. Of, off, offing. 

Peace. Peace, peaceful, peace- 
able, peaceably, pacifj’, ai^pease. 


20. — The Grieve and the 
Lions. 

1. A hearty king. A jovial, jolly, 
or merry king. 

As his lions strove. While his 
lions were fighting. 

On the court. On the enclosed 
space or arena in which the lions 
fought. 

2. The benches round. The 
benches that were around the arena. 

He hoped, etc. The object to 
hope is the Simple or Noun Infinitive 
“to make,” etc. The object to 
“make” is “whom” understood, 
and “his bride” is the complement 
to it. 

3. A gallant thing. A grand and 
gay .sight. 

Valour and love, etc. Valour is 
represented by the nobles ; love by 
the ladies. Above (on the benches) 
were the nobles, the ladies, and the 
king ; below (in the arena) were the 
roy.al beasts. 

5. The bars. The bars of the en- 
closure. 

6. De Lorge’s love. The woman 
beloved by Count de Lorge. 


O'erheard, etc. Oi-erhe.-ird u-haf 
the king said. To overhe.ar is to hear 
words that were not nu-.aut for the 
person who heard them, but for some- 
one else. 

8. The chance is wondrous fine. 
Here is a very fine chance of .showing 
to the king, lords, and ladie.s how in- 
tense De Lorge’s love for me is. 

I’ll drop. I will droj) my glove 
into the arena, and ask him to luek 
it up. 

9. To prove his love. To put his 
love to the test. 

Then looked on him and smiled. 
This was a sign that .she wished him 
to go down into the arena and pick 
up her glove. 

10. Right in the lady’s face. 
Here the adverb “right” cpialifies 
the jireposition “ in ” or the phrase 
“in the lady’s face.” Mid. Gram, § 
253 {a). 

11. From. Point out the object 
to this proposition. 

, Sets love, etc. Expects a lover 
to risk his life in such a way as that. 

Simmari/. — King Francis was 
seated, with nobles and ladies on 
either side of him, watching some 
lions light , iJ7 the aj'ena below. 
Among the ladies looking on w.as one 
beloved by Count de Lorge. Tliis 
lady, desiring to jmt the Count’s love 
to the test, threw her glove into the 
arena, and asked the Count to pick it 
up for her at risk of his life. He 
did so, but instead of gracefulh'liand- 
ing her the glove, he threw it con- 
temptuouslj' into her face. The 
king .aiJjfinuded this act, and said 
that a lady who could set such a task 
as that to her lover did so out of 
vanity, and not from love. 

WOUDS. 

1. Sport. Sport {niiuu or verb), 
s])ortive, sportively. 

Strove. Strive, strife. 
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Noble?. Nnblr («');//! or 
vu-ii'ibk'. 

V.''lour. Valniir, v;ihic, valiant, 
.■'.-va.l. pro-vail, jirovakiit. 

Bate. Bar (li'D'u or rt’r/i), barrier, 
lb r>h.arp. .Sharp, sharply, sliarp- 
ii' -N, sliarpeu. 

s. Drop. Dro]>, ilrip, ilrooj), dribble, 
(lr:l>!i.-t. 


21. —Sparing an Enemy. 

Being master. Although he is 
laa- l<-r. 

For crushing his enemy. De- 
h'.-.ting him beyond the pos.sibility of 
recovery ; utterly ruining him. 

Iilagnanimonsly. Generously; 
Ironi "T(‘atne.ss of .soul. 

Ifeglects. Allows the opportunity 
to 

^ 1. David A^'D Saul. 

Saul was king of I.srael. But it 
had been announced by the prophet 
.'''arntiel, and was generally believed 
by the jjeople, tliat Saul would not 
be succeeded on the throne by one of 
hi.s ov.-n sons, but by David, a young 
m.an of another family and tribe. 
Saul therefore seeks to slay David. 

1. When Saul was returned. 
Point out tlie difference between 
“Saul wa.s returned” and “Saul had 
returned.” 2fid. Gram. § 20G. 

The Philistines. Atribeof Canaan, 
living along the sea-coast, n-ith whom 
the people of Israel were constantly 
at war. 

Wilderness. ^Vn uncultivated and 
Viiiinhahited tract. 

Sheep-cotes. Pens or folds in 
wln'ch sheep are collected or con- 
fined. 

2. The skirt. Tlie part of a dress 
below the waist. 

Privily. Secretly, .stealthily. 

David’s heart smote Mm. David 


reproached himself. He was suddenly 
smitten with a sense of guilt at liaving 
cut off Sanl’.s skirt ; for on entering 
the cave his first thought (.as we are 
left to infer) had been to kill Saul, as 
his friends and followers advised 
him. 

The Lord’s anointed. Among the 
people of Israel, kings were appointed, 
not by having a crown placed on 
their heads, but by having oil poured 
over tiieir head and shoulders. The 
ceremony of anointing or pouring oil 
over the head was performed by the 
high priest, who did so in the name of 
the Lord. Hence a man who had 
been anointed king bj' the high 
priest was called the Lord’s anointed. 

Seeing, etc. This is an example 
of an Impersonal absolute. Mid. 
Gram. § S99, Xote 2. 

Anointed of the Lord. Anointed 
by the Lord. The use of “of” in 
the sense of “ by ” is now almost 
obsolete. 

Stayed. Bestraiued, checked. 

3. Wkerefore hearest thou, etc. 
Wliy do.sl tliou pay any attention to 
men who .say, Behold, David seeketh 
to slay thee. 

Bade me kill thee. ‘Why is the 
I “to ” omitted before “kill ” ? 

! For in that. For in the fact that, 
etc. 

The Lord judge. The subjunctive 
mood ill the sense of wish. 

4. Whereas I, etc. While I, on 
the contr.arj-, have given thee evil for 
good. 

Go well. Go away in safetj'. 

! The Lord reward thee good. 
Subjunctive mood in the sense of 
wish. 

Words. 

Moment. Moment, momentous, 
momentary. 

Neglects. Neglect {noun or verb], 
neglectful, negligent, negligently, 
negligence. 
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Fittest. Fit {adjective or verV), 
iitlj", fitness, re-fit. 

1. Wilderness. Wild, wildly, wil- 

derness, be-wilder, wilding. 

Lie. Lie {intransitive), lay {tran- 
sitive), lair, layer. 

2. Deliver. Deliver, delivery, de- 

liverance. 

Enemy. Inimical. 

3. Words. Word, verb, verbal, 

verbose. 

Avenge. Vengeance, a-venge, re- 
venge, vindictive, vindictive- 
ness. 

4. Dealt. Deal, dole, dealings. 

§ 2. Luhtinq and the Piuates. 

1. Sects. A religions body is 
called a sect. A political body is 
called a party or a faction. 

By their never engaging, etc. 
By the fact that they never engage, 
etc. Here observe that “their” is 
correctly used in the Possessive case 
before the gerund “ engaging. ” Mid. I 
Gram. § 250 and § 369. 

Was commanded by a Quaker. 
Was under the command of a Quaker. 

Was of the same persuasion. 
Belonged to the same sect ; held the 
same religious belief. 

2. Pirates. Sea robbers. 

Cabins. The small rooms below 

the deck, in which men sleep at night. 

That they might. Wliy is this 
verb in the past tense ? Mid. Gram. 

§ 424 {h). 

3. Asleep. Describe the form of 
this adverb. “ Asleep ” is here the 
objective complement to the verb 
“ found.” Point out all the diflereut 
grammatical forms in which the com- 
plement to a Factitive or Intransitive 
verb can be expressed. Mid. Gram. 

§ 178. 

Entirely in our power. Here the 
adverb “entirely” qualifies the pre- 
position “ in ” or the phrase “ in oiu: 
power.” Mid. Gram. § 253 {«), 


Majorca being an island. Ex- 
plain this construction. 

4. On deck. Tlic tloor-likc cover- 
ing of a ship, below which the 
cabins, etc., are placed, is called the 
deck. 

Confounded. Astounded, dis- 
m.ayed. 

That they might not be sold, 
etc. Wliy is this verb in the Past 
tense ? 

Cruel masters. This is the com- 
plement to the verb “to be.” 

In port. In harbour. 

They had designed. Point out 
the object to this verb. 

5. Lay. IVliat is the Transitive 
form of this verb ? 

That they would not sell. Tliat 
they did not intend to sell. Here 
“would ” is not used as a sign of the 
subjunctive mood, but in the past 
tense in the sense of intention. Why 
is the tense past, and not present ? 

A. Wlnle the vessel lay in the 

harbour — Adverb clav.se to 7J. 

B. The master of another English 

•ship came on board — Prin- 
cipal clavse. 

C. And to him they confided their 

secret, telling him — Co-ord. 
to B. 

D. That they would not sell their 

Turkish prisoners — Noiin 
clause to 0. 

E. But (that they would) land 

them on some part of tlie 
African coast — Go-oird. to D. 

F. If (it were) possible (to land 

them) — Advert) clavse to E. 

For their generosity. On account 
of their generositj’. 

6. Divulged. Let out. On the 
prefix “di,” see Mid. Gram. § 471. 

Escaping pursuit. Getting clear 
of their pursuers. 

Cruised. To cruise is to sail to 
and fro on the ocean in search of an 
enemy, or to escape pursuit, or for 
pleasure, or for phmder. 
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To got quit of their prisoners. ' 
« li-rnr. li.ii Infinitive. *• To rid them- , 
5-lv- of their pri.^oners. ” “ Get ” is 

h. ri- Intransitively through the : 
oini'-iou of the Itefle.vive pronoun 
(^. e CrnhK^ ISO, ?<). and “quit” 

is its ohjective conqdemenl, signifying 

‘■ri-ha'.-il.’' 

7. Put down. .Supi)re.s.sed, de- ' 
fe.ited f)f their purpose, 1 

Crew. The .seamen hy whom a .ship 
i' nianued. exclusive of the ollicers 
nmler who-c orders they work. 

Grumble. Murmur, complain. 

Their superiors. Their officers. 

Undergoing the risk. Incurring 
the danger. 

Recaptured. Cajitured a second ; 
time. On the force of the preti.v 1 
“re,” .see (/rciii. § 471. 

Rovers. Pirates who might be 
roring or cruising about in .'carch of 
plumler. 

Still, Xeverthele.s.s ; in spite of 
all this. 


Offered. Volunteered ; made an 
oiler of taking, etc. 

Without any accident. ^Yithout 
any mishap. 

On being set down. Here 
“ being set down” is a Gerund, and 
object to the preposition “ on.” 

Much reconciled. Observe that 
the adverb “much” is used with 
p.articiple.s, and not “very.” Jllid. 
dram. § 371. 

10. Forbearing conduct. Patient 
and considerate conduct. 

Greenwich. A port on the 
Thames, not far from the main port 
of London. 

Act BO extraordinary a part. 
Behave in such a very unusual way ; 
“act” is here an Intransitive verb ; 
“part” is a cognate object of the 
kind (&) described in Mid. Oravi. § 
183. On the prefix “extra,” see § 
471. 

Words. 


The selling of men. Here “.sell- j 
iug ” is a Verbal noun in the stricte.st 
si.-ii'e of the term. It is a noun, be- | 
cause it is preceded by the definite ! 
article and followed by tlie prepo.sition I 
“of.” It might liave been worded 
•‘and from .selling men into .slavery.” 
In that case “selling” would be a 
verb (in the form of Gerund) having 
“ men ” for its object, a.s well as a 
noun preceded bv the preposition 
“of.” Mid. Gram. § 2.o2. 

8. On their approaching. At 
the time when they were approaching, i 
It came to he debated. The ' 
question began to be di.scu.s.sed. j 
They might return. Tliey would ! 
perhaps return. Here “ might ” is i 
used in the sense of possibility. Mid. . 
Oram. p. ‘216 (6) {>,). 

Rise. Point out the Transitive 
form of this verb. Mirl. Gram. § 186, 
If sent. If they were sent. 

In two detachments. In two 
separate lots ; by two instalments. 


1. Sects. Sect, section, .segment, 

sectarian. 

Violence. Violent, violently, 
violence, riolate. 

Merchant. Merchant, merchan- 
dise, com-merce, commercial, 
mercenary, mercantile. 
Persuasion. Persuade, i^er- 
suasive, persuasion. 

2. Captured. Captor, capture, 

captive, captivate. 
Accustomed. Ac-custom, cus- 
tom, co.stume. 

Sell. Sale, saleable. 

Captain. Chief, chieftain, capi- 
tal, capitation, 

3. Safe. Save, safe, safety, safely. 

4. Confoimded. Confound, con- 

fuse, confusedly, confusion. 
Promised. Promise {verb or 
noun), promissory. 

Designed. Sign, cle-sign (noun 
or rerd), designedly, designa- 
tion. 

5. Confided. Confide, confident. 
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conlklanl, confidence, eon- ] 

tidently. I 

Secret. Secret {adjextive or : 

noun), .secrec}', .secrete. , 

6. Pursuit. Pursue, pursuit, jiur- 

suance, prosecute. 

7. Received. Pieceive, receipt, re- 

ception, recipient, i-eceptive. 
Superiors. Superior, supreme, 
sovereign, supremacy, sove- 
reignty. 

Adhered. Adhere, adlierent, 
adhesive. 

Resolution. Resolve, resolute, 
resolutely, resolution. 
Abstaining. Abstain, abstin- 
ence. 

8. Set. Sit, seat, set, settle, 

settlement. 

Purpose. Proirose, proposal, 
proposition. 

9. Consented. Consent [verb or 

noun), consensus. 

Carried. Car, carry, carrier, 
carriage, chariot, charioteer. 
Reconciled. Conciliate, con- 
ciliatory. 

Prudent. Prudent, provident ; 
prudence, providence ; pro- 
vide, proviso, providential. 

10. Favourable. Favour [noitn or 
verb), favourable, favourably, 
favourite. 

Quickly. Quick, quickness, 
quickly, quicken. 


22. — Tea. 

Much used. Observe that the 
adverb “ much ” and not “ very ” is 
used before particijdes. See Mid. 
Gram. § 371. 

Still. Up to the present d.ay. 

It grows wild. Here “ wild ” is 
the complement to the vei'b “grows.” 
“Wild” is the opposite to “culti- 
vated,” and signifies the natural state 
of the plant, before it has been reared 
and improved by human labour. 


2. Are trained to go up, etc. 
Here “ to go up ” is the complement 
to the verb “ .are trained.” 

3. Like the blade. In what case 
is “ blade ” ? 

4. It is from the leaf, etc. 
Observe that the phrase “ it is ” is 
introduced in order to throw more 
stress upon the noun “leaf.” Sec 
Mid. Gram. § 155 (r). 

Burst. A sudden and general 
outburst. 

5. Is one of heavy rain. Here, 
“one” is a Demonstrative pronoun 
st.anding for the noun “climate” or 
“kind of climate.” 

Broken. Inteirupted. 

Deadly. Pestilential, so unwhole- 
some as to cause death. 

Being productive. Since it is 
productive. 

6. Seedlings. Young jd.ants th.at 
have sprung up from seed. On the 
.suffix “ling,” see Mid. Gram. § 451. 

7. By the time. By the time 
that ; as soon as. 

Has reached. This is the Present 
Perfect tense. Describe the si)ecial 
]iurpose for which this tense is used. 
See Mid. Gram. § 214. 

Must be sparingly done. Must 
not be done to an excessive degree. 

8. The best. The most abundant. 

Hoed. Dug up and loosened with 

a hoe. 

9. Exposed. Spread out in the 
open air. 

10. To prevent them, etc. A 
Gerundial Infinitive : so that they 
may not be burnt. 

11. Brittle. Easily broken ; the 
opposite to flexible. 

12. Than that of growing the 
leaf. Here “that” is a Demonstra- 
tive pronoun standing for “ process.” 
“Growing,” though it is properly an 
Intransitive verb, is here used in ;i 
causal or Transitive sense. See Mid. 
Gram. § 185. 

14. Beverage. A drink artifici- 
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riHv jiiT'pr.rc'l .'iml of agrtcalilc tUivour 
i- raU-i a lt'.'Voraf,'c. 

In a dear and active state. 
T'l!!' phraM' i-^ the coiiipieinont to the 
\i rh “Ireep.” Besides this kind of 
plira^e. -what an; llie otlier grammati- 
rai f inns in which tlie complement 
to Factitive and Intransitive verbs 
eati hr cvpre'-'cd 

Tea-growing. Here “tea” 
is the object to the verb ■‘growing,’’ 
whivlt is here used ill a causal or 
Traii-'itive sense. 

Industry. Some specific form of 
occupation is called “an industry.” 
In such a phrase “industry” is a 
cvuvuDi noun, and its adjective form 
is ‘•industrial.” When the noun is 
used in a fjenercil .sense and without 
any article preceding it, it is an 
nhstrael noun, and its adjective form 
is “indti.striou.s.” 

Words. 

1. Drink. Drink {nouu or verb), 
drench, driukahle. 

Originally. Origin, original, 
originate. 

Widely. Wide, widely, width, 
ivideij. 

Seed. Sow, .sower, seed, seed- 
ling, 

4. Young. Young, youth, youth- 
ful, youthfully. 

0 . Broken. Break-, breacli. 

Combination. Combine, com- 
bin.ation. 

Productive. Pro-duce' {verb), 
prod'-nce (/wu/i), prod'-uct 
{?iotc)i), productive, produc- 
tion. 

7. Sparingly. Spare {verb), spare 
(ndjcclive), sparingly. 

Excessive. Exceed, excess, ex- 
cessive, e.xceedingly. 

D. Preparation. Prepare, prepara- 
tion, preparatory. 

Process. Proceed, process, pro- 
ceeding, preceding, procession. 


10, Prevent. Prevent, prevention, 
preventive. 

1 3, Gradual. Grade, gradual, grada- 

tion, degree, de-gradation, con- 
gress. 

14. Value. Value, valuable, a-vail, 

pre-vail, pre-valent, valuation. 
Students. Study, studiou.s, 
studiously, studio, student. 


23. — Ulierto, tlie G-enoese. 

1. Republic. This is the name given 
to that form of government in which 
the affairs of the State are managed, 
not by a king, but by boards, coun- 
cils, or assemblies. In such com- 
munities there are generally two 
parties or factions, one represented 
by the nobles or high-born, the other 
by the commons. So it was at 
Genoa. 

Factions. A political party is 
called a faction, — a body of men who 
agree to advocate some particular 
policy, or to promote the interests of 
.some particular class, A political 
party is called a faction ; a religious 
party is called a .sect. 

Of low origin. Of common origin ; 
not born among the nobles, 

Superior talents. Abilities above 
the average. 

Enriched by commerce. Who 
had made himself rich by trade. 

The popular party. The party 
or faction to which the people, as 
distinct from the nobles, belonged. 

A democratical form, etc. A 
popular or republican form of govern- 
ment. In this the power rests with 
the people, and not with the nobles 
or vvith the king, as has been ex- 
plained above. 

2. Subverting. Overthrowing, 
putting an end to. 

Their former supremacy. The 
high position that they formerly held. 
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With considerable rigour. With 
;nuch severit}*. 

Proceeded against him. Piled a 
.suit against him. 

As a traitor. As one guilty of 
ti’ea.soii or conspiracy against the 
Government. 

Displayed sufficient lenity. Were 
quite as lenient as they ought to he. 

Perpetual banishment. Life- 
long banishment. 

Confiscation. Forfeitnre to the 
public treasury. 

3. The first magistrate. Tlie 
cliief magistrate of Genoa. 

Haughty. Arrogant, overbearing, 
domineering. 

His high lineage. His noble 
descent. 

Otherwise. In other respects ; in 
points in which his haughty temper 
and pride of birth were not con- 
cerned. 

This sentence. This verdict. 

Aggravated its severity. Made 
its severity more painful and humili- 
ating. 

Said he. Whenever the reporting 
verb is thus thrust into the middle 
of a speech, the subject is placed 
after it, and not before it. It would 
be against idiom or eustom to write 
“he said.” Mid. Gram. § 416 
(/). 

A base mechanic. An ill-bred 
artisan. 

Their clemency. Their mercy; 
their kind and considerate treat- 
ment. 

Doomed. Condemned, sentenced. 

4. Submission, etc. Deference to 
the decision of the court. 

Stung. Hurt, offended, galled. 

Could not forbear sasdng. Could 
not refrain from saying. “Saying” 
is here the object to the verb “for- 
bear.” 

That perhaps, etc. This would 
be worded as follows in the form of 
a Direct narration: “Perhaps you 


may hereafter find cau.se to rei)ent of 
the language that you have used to a 
man wlio is not less sensitive of .abuse 
than yourself.” 

5. The Neapolitan dominions. 
The territory belonging to Naples. 

The wreck of his fortune. The 
VTecked or shattered remains of his 
fortune. 

To settle. To e.stablish himself ; 
make a home for himself. 

Industry and capacity. Energj- 
and cleverness. 

Than he had possessed. Than 
what he had possessed. 

His reputation for honour, etc. 
The good name that he bore for 
honest and liberal dealing. 

6. Visited as a merchant. Visited 
in the capacity of merchant. 

A. Among other places was the 

city of Tunis — Princtjnd 
danse. 

B. Which he frequently \dsited as 

a merchant — Adjective clause 
to A . (jylaccs). 

C. Which at that time was in 

friendship with the Vene- 
tians — Co-ord. to .1. 

Jj. Though (it w.as) hostile to most 
of the other Italian states — 
Adverb clause to 0. 

E. And (it was) especi.ally so to 
Genoa — Go-ord. to 1). 

Show why “ which” is Continuative 
in clause C and Eestrictive in clause 
B. 

One of the first men. One of the 
leading men. 

In irons. In fetters. Iron is a 
Material noun ; but it is here used 
.as a Common noun .and put in the 
Plural number. Tliere are two ways 
in which a Material noun can be made 
a Common noun, [a] by placing an 
article before it, {1) by putting it in 
the Plural number. 

Oppressed with labour. F.atigued 
with the toil. 

Delicate. Slender, not muscular. 
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At intervals. Every now and tlien. 

7. A few words. Show the difler- 
e!ire !>, 'tween “a few words” and 
“ few words.” 

Itly captors. Tlie men who have 
tahen me pri'Oner. 

Suspect enough, etc. Suspect 
already that my lineage is high 
enough to enable them to demand a 
hca\y ransom. 

Ransom. 'Flie price paid for the 
iklivery of a captive. 

Aloud. E.xplain the formation of 
this adverb. 

Nobly revenged. Revenged in a 
noble way, that is, by returning good 
for evil. 

8. Who claimed a right in, etc. 
Wiio considered himself tlie owner of 
young Adorno. 

A capture of value. A prisoner 
for whom a valuable ransom could 
be asked. 

A. Uberto ])aid the sum — Princi- 
jiftl rhn'se. 

Ij. And causing his servant, etc., 
app.arel, he returned to the 
youth — Co-oril. to A. 

C. Whom he found working — Co- 
Orel, to B. 

Jj. As (he found him) before — 
Adverb clause to V. 

E. And told him — Co-orcL to 

A. -f B. 

F. (That) he was free — Xonn 

clause to E. 

Was tempted. Was almost in- 
duced. 

The flutter of emotion. Tlie 
tumult or agitation of mind. 

9. To despatch. Gemndial In- 
tinitive ; for the purpose of despatch- 
ing or finishing off. 

Had greatly ingratiated himself, 
etc. Had made his company very 
agreeable to him. 

Some time. In what case is 
“ time ” ? 

He could have shown. Point out 
the object to this verb. 


For a conductor. Who should 
act tlie part of guide or conductor. 

With every convenience. With 
everj’thing necessary to his conveni- 
ence. 

10. Detain you longer. Detain 
j-ou for a longer time. ‘‘ Longer ” is 
liere an adverb. 

To revisit. Gerundial Infinitive. 

A. I would with much pleasure 

detain you in my' humble 
mansion — Principal clause. 

B. But I am aware of your im- 

patience to revisit your 
friends, and of the cruelty 
— Co-ord. to A. 

C. Of which I should be guilty' — 

Adjective danse to B. 

Z>. If I deprived them longer of 
the joy — Adverb cloAtse to 0. 

E. Tlian (it is) necessary' (to do 

so) — xidverb clause to D. 

F. (Which) they' will receive in 

recovering you — Adjective 
clause to D. 

This provision for your voyage. 
This purse of gold which -ivill provide 
for y'our wants on the voyage. 

May recollect somewhat. May 
have some recollection. 

Effusions. The effuse expressions. 
Effusion means literally' the act of 
pouring out. Here it means the 
things poured out, namely, the 
thanks or expressions of gratitude. 

From each other. Why is “ each 
other” here more correct than “one 
another” ? Mid. Gram. § 111. 

11. The transport. The rapture 
of delight. 

Had foundered. Had been 
wrecked. 

Said old Adorno. See note on 
“said he” in par. 3. 

Inestimable. Incalculable. 

12. Repent the scorn. Be sorry' 
for the scorn or contempt. “You 
might repent.” “Might” is here 
used in the sense of possibility'. 
Mid.. Gram. p. 216 (6) tlj). 
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Seeing- his prediction, etc. See- 
ing that his words have come true. 

Your only son. “ Only ” is here 
an adjective, and not an adverb. 

13. Was displaying. Wa.s setting 
forth. 

Could not be cancelled. Could 
not he undone. 

If possible. If it were possible. 
The verb “it were” is understood 
after “if.” 

He made such powerful inter- 
cession. He interceded or pleaded 
with so much effect. 

Apprising. Informing. 

He lay under. Which he lay 
under. 

Genuine nobleness of his char- 
acter, The inborn nobility of his 
mind. Uberto was noble in char- 
acter, though not in descent. 

Fellow-citizens. Under a republi- 
can form of government we speak 
of men as fellow-citizens. Under a 
monarchy we speak of them as fellow- 
subjeets. 

Words. - 

1, Factions. Fact, faction, factor, 

factious. 

Nobles. Noble {noun or adjec- 
tive), nobleness, nobility, en- 
noble. 

Mind. Mind, mental, mentallj'^, 
re-mind, reminder. 

Superior. Superior, supreme, 
sovereign, supremacy. 

Commerce. Merchant, mercan- 
tile, mercenary, commerce, 
commercial. 

2. Uniting. One, unity, unite, 

union, unitedly. 

Succeeded. Succeed, success, 
successful. 

Traitor. Traitor, traitorous, 
treason, tradition. 

Lenity. Lenient, lenience, leni- 
ently, lenity. 

Property. Proper, property, 


propriety, properly, ap-jno- 
priate. 

3. Devoid. Void, de-void. 

Sentiments. Sense, sentimen}, 

sentimental, as-sent, con-sent, 
dis-sent, sentence. 

Aggravated. Ag-gravate, gra\-e, 
grief, grieve, grievous, griev- 
ance, gi’ievousl}'. 

Mechanic, I^Iachine, machinery, 
mechanic, mechanism, me- 
chanics, mechanist. 

Doomed. Doom [verb or noun), 
condemn. 

4. Forbear. Forbearance, forboar- 

ingly. 

Eepent. Penitence, penance, re- 
pent, repentance. 

Language. Linguist, lingual. 

Sensitive. Sense, sensation, 
sensible, sensitive. 

6. Debts. Debt, debit, due, duty, 
indebted. 

Settle. Set, sit, seat, settle, settle- 
ment. 

Islands. Isle, island, insular, 
isolate. 

6. Frequently. Fre'-quent [adjrr- 
live), fre-quent' {verb), fre- 
quently, frequency. 

Oppressed. Press, oppi-ess, op- 
pressive, oppression, oppressor. 

Instrument. Instruct,- instruc- 
tion, instrument, instruinentid. 

Stole. Steal, stealth, .stc.althy, 
stealthily. 


24. — From the Indies. 

1. From the Indies. From India. 
On account of the islands called the 
East Indies or the West Indie.s, India 
itself is sometimes called the Indies. 

Can you tell aught of, etc. Can 
you tell me anything about the 
gallant Ninetieth regiment. 

And who are safe, etc. xVnd can 
you tell me what men are still alive ? 

2. To rank and file. Th(i whole 
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nf rominon sol'licrs in a regi- 
i- callfil the ranlc and file, as 
di'tin- t from the olucL-rs. 

lay comrades. 3fy ffnovr-soldier.s 
of tli<' san!" rv/giinoiit. 

Your Robert bade me tell. 
V.’iii. li yiinr Robert b.ade me tell. 

You little know. You do not 
irnov.-. On t!ic Xeg.^tive force of tlie 
.ndveri) '■ iittli',’* .>-ec Mid. O'/voa. § 37-1. 

Havelock’s. H.aveloelc was the 
eh iu ral v.ivo led the British forces 
through Rur!:noVi' into the Residency 
ami rc'-rui 'l ;he long-besieged garri- 

St'H. 

Untouched by steel or ball. Not 
i.dt by sv.-ord or gun. 

o. Her only son, etc. To spare 
lier only son ; the widow's cry to 
Cod that He would spare her only 
.so;:. 

d. In the despatch. A despatch 
IS an important otiicial letter or report 
‘•ent by the responsible ofTicer to the 
fi’ovi ruiucnt or other authoiity uiuler 
whi'-li h<- is serving. 

A medal and a pension his. He 
has been givi-ii a medal and a pen- 
sion. 

But will wish him well. dVho 
will not wish him well, ^[id. Gram. 
? 1G2. 

7. Blessings, etc. Blessings be 
on your tongue. 

That you knew. I wish that you 
knew. Point out the object to this 
Tr.aii'-itive verb. 

8. Bronzed and tanned. Sun- 
bund. The.-e two words both mean 

sunburnt.” Bronze is a mixture 
of co])p. r and tin. “ Bronzed ” means 
'-unbnrnt to the colour of bronze. 
“• T.auned ” means .sunbnmt to the 
colour of tan or leather. 

His talk’s of yon. His talk is 
about you. 

To one tnne. In the same affec- 
tionate strain. 

P. He is home. He is returned 
home ; he is licre .nlre.ady. 


25.— The King and the 
Miller. 

Dialogue. A conversation between 
two persons. On the prefi.x “dia,” 
see Jfid. Gram. § 472. 

As such. iVs a keeper of the 
forest. Here “such” is a Demon- 
strative pronoun, and not a Demon- 
strative adjective. 

Poaching. To poach meams to 
shoot or hunt forbidden game. 

Stealthily. Secretly. 

A private preserve. A forest set 
apart as a private shooting-ground. 

Passionately. Ardently, enthusi- 
astically. 

Deer-shooting. In this compound 
word “deer” is the object to the 
verb or participle “shooting.” 

By himself. Alone, unaccom- 
panied by any one. 

In the dusk of the evening. As 
the darkness of evening came on. 

No better off. In no better posi- 
tion. 

Emergency, A situation of diffi- 
culty that requires immediate and 
decisive action. 

Upon himself. Upon his ov.ui re- 
sources. 

To help him, A Geruudial In- 
finitive qualifying the three nouns 
preceding. 

Much perplexed. Observe that 
“much," and not “verj',” is used be- 
fore participles. Jfid. Gram. § 371. 

To know. A Gerundial Infiuitivc. 

Intruders. Poacbers. To intrude 
is to come uninvited into a place that 
I belongs to another. 

' 1. Night shows me, etc. Night 

shows no more respect for me than 
for any ordinary man. 

Counsellors. Advisers. 

He may think so. He may fancy 
that he is greater and more magnifi- 
cent than an ordinary man. “So” 
is a Demonstrative adverb ; and it 
here .saves the repetition of the words 
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“greater and more magnificent.” 
Mid. Gram. § 154. 

When seated ; when lost, inien 
lie is seated ; when he is lost. On 
the omission of the verb “to be” 
after certain Subordinative conjnnc- 
tions, see Mid. G'ram. § 322. 

Knows not. Point ont the object 
to the verb “knows.” 

Which is north, and v/hich is 
south. The word “ which ” is used 
in a selective sense ; “ what ” is nsed 
in a general sense. Mid. Gram. § 167. 

Puffed up. Filled with pride. 

False attributes. Tlie qualities 
of wisdom, power, and greatness 
Jalselj' attributed to us. 

In losing the monarch, etc. In 
losing the quality of a monarch, 1 
liave found that of a man. On the 
use of “the” for changing a Com- 
mon noun into an Abstract one, see 
Mid. Gram. § 119. 

Sure. Surely, no doubt. 

My majesty. My royal rank and 
position. 

2. Little better. Not much 
better than a rogue. On the nega- 
tive force of the adverb “ little,” see 
Mid. Gram. § 374. 

To be talked to. To be ad- 
dressed. 

Go off. Why is “ to ” omitted 
before this Infinitive ? 

Might be near. Might perhap 
be near. “Might” is here used in 
the sense of possibility. See Mid. 
Gram. p. 216 (6) ip). Why is it 
here in the past tense ? See Mid. 
Gram. § 422, rule 1. 

Pray, who are you? The word 
“pray” is elliiffical. “I pray you,” 
that is, be so good as to tell me. 

Have you not. MTieu “ not ” is 
used in asking a question, the answer 
“ Yes ” is expected. 

3. Been used to. Been accus- 
tomed to. The object to the preposi- 
tion “to” is the Relative pronoun 
understood. 


I shall make bold. I .shall make 
myself bold, that is, I .‘^hall have 
the boldnes.s, etc. 

In custody. In prison. 

Suspected. Su.spicious looking ; 
questionable. 

A better account of himself. A 
more .satisfactory explanation of his 
presence in this forest. 

4. The chase leading us, etc. 
Nominative absolute. 

A great way. In wh.-i! ca-se is 
“way” ? 

Benighted. Overtaken by the 
ilarkness of night. 

It lay down. Point out the pre- 
.sent tense of thi.s verb, .and give its 
Transitive or causal form. 

If I thought, etc. Now. I wonder 
whether 1 ought to believe thi.s. 

5. Be that as it may. Whether 
that be so or not. 

To convince you. Oerundial In- 
finitive. 

See me safe to Nottingham. 
Conduct me to Nottingham, and sei- 
me .safely anived there. 

To your utmost desire. To the 
furthest extent that you oouhl ile- 
sire. 

I am convinced. I am quite 
certain that you are, etc. 

Offered me, promised me. Ex- 
plain how these two Passive verbs 
can have a noun or pronoun in the 
Objective case after “them.” What 
is the name given to such an object ? 
ALid. Gram. § 193. 

Both in a breath. Botli at the 
same time. 

Be hanged. A contemptuous way 
of dismissing his oiler. When a man 
or other criminal is spoken of, wu 
say “hanged”; a.s, “he will be 
hanged." IiWien anythijig else is 
spoken of, we say “hung” ; as. “the 
coat w;is hung up.” 

Extraordinary. On the i>refix 
i “extra,” see Mid. Gram. § 471. 

! Prithee. I l^ray thee. 
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Don’t thee and thou me. Don’t 
r.a'lr—.; iiu- a-; “tlicc” and “thou." 
'I'ii'.'i' pronouns were once ii.sed in 
to .'in inferior. 'I'iie Jliller 
ie.,iit-' tlii.N and .‘-.ay.s. -‘I litdieve I 
ani as t'ood a man as yourself. ’ 

At least. At the lowest reckoning. 

Too familiar. Undnh' familiar. 
'I'he jidverl) “too” alway.s .signifies 
excess, or more than enough. Jful. 
<!nna. § ‘M'l. 

I know. Point out the object to 
tllis verb. 

ti. Seize you. Apprehend you, 
make a jiri.sonerof yon. 

As best I can. To the be.st ofi 
my idiility. 

Poor entertainment. Iluinble 
liospitality. 

7. Scoured. Searched through 
and tlirongli. 

Deeply in your debt. Here tlie 
adverb “dei'iily” qualilie.s tlie pre- 
jio.sition “ill,” or the entire jihra.se j 
“iu your ilcbt." .I/d/. O'tvni. § 25.3 | 
("). ! 

I cannot think but. I cannot ' 
think of anything except that, etc. 1 
I cannot hel|) thinking. 

A badge of knighthood. A 
mark of knighthood. 

Requite you. Rejiay yon. 

Words. 

Duty. Due, diitj', dutiful, duti- j 
fully ; debt, debit, debtor. 

Night. Night, nightly, nocturnal 
(Latin form), lie-niglited. 

Preserve. Pre.serve {ytoun or 
verb), pre.servation. 

Darkness. Dark, darkly, dark- 
ling [I'lh-erlj), darken. 

Know. Know, knowledge, know- 
ingly. 

Musing. Muse [verb or novn), 
amuse. 

Intruders. Intrude, intruder, 
intrusive, iiitnisioii. 

1. Public. Public, juiblLsb. jniblic.a- 
tioii. 


Wiser. Wis, wit, wise, wisdom, 
wisely, witch, wizard. 

Counsellors. Counsel, consul, 
consult, consultation. 

Seated. Scat, sit, set, settle, 
settlement. 

Attributes. At'-tribnte (noint), 
attrib'-nte (re/'b), attributive. 

2. Assure. Sure, .surety, .surely, as- 

sure, assin-aiice, a.ssuredly. 

Name. Name {noint or verb), 
namely ; noun, noiniiial, cle- 
nominate. 

Business. Busy {udjecllvc or 
rerh), busily, business. 

3. Questions. Qne.st, query, in- 

quire, require, requisite. 

Bold. Bold, boldly, boldness, 
ein-bolden. 

Authority. Author, authority, 
authorise. 

Pass. Pass {verb or noun), pas- 
sage, 2>Rssenger, sur-pass. 

.5. Satisfy. Satisfy, satisfaction, 
satisfactorj’. 

False. False, falsehood, fallacy, 
fallacioii.s. 

Prithee. Pray, prayer, prayerful. 

Familiar. Family, Ihmiliav, 
familiarity, familiarise, famili- 
arly. 

G. Decision. Decide, decisive, deci- 
sion, decisively. 

Resolved. Resolve, resolute, re- 
solutely, resolution. 

Deserting. Des-ert' (rcr5),,des'-ert 
(noun), desertion, deserter. 

Entrusted. Ti-ust, tnistfnl, en- 
trust. 

7. Usage. Use (noun), use (rerh), 
usage, usual, useful, utilise, 
utility. 

Dignity. Deign, dignitj-, con- 
dign, digiiifj'. 

26. — History of the Postage 
Stamp. 

1. Postage. On tlie snffiv “age," 

-.ee Mid. draoi. § 451, 
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y. Incident. A. ca-snal event. 

Sixty years ngo. Sixty years 
from the pre.sent time dating back- 
wards. 

Turned it over and over. Turned 
it several time.s from back to front. 

The price, etc. Absolute con- 
struction. 

Brother. Point out the two 
plurals of this noun, and give then- 
respective nieaning.s. 

3. Kind-hearted. On the forma- 
tion of such adjectives, see Mid. 
Gram. § 243. 

A. No sooner liad the i)ostman 
turned his back — PrinapctI 
clause. 

Jj. Tliaii the girl confessed — Ad,- 
•verb clause to A. 

V. That the signs marked on the 
outside of the letter told her 
all — Noun elause to B. 

1). (That) she wanted to Icuow — 
Adjective chmse to 0. 

E. That this plan had been adopted 

by her brother and herself to 
save expense — Co-ord. to C. 

F. And that the letter did not 

contain any writing inside 
— Co-ord. to C. -f E. 

To save expense. Gerundial 
Infinitive. 

4. Asked. This verb takes two 
objects, a Direct and an Indirect. 
Point them both out. 

For such frauds. For such 
fraudulent devices. 

Vicious. Faulty, unsound. 

5. Knows no bounds. Is un- 
bounded or unlimited ; penetrates to 
all parts of the world. 

The sending of letters. Here 
“ sending,” although it is a Gerund in 
form, is purely a noun, since it is 
followed by the iweposition “of” 
and preceded by an .article. It is a 
verb.al noun in the strictest sense. 
Mid. Gram. % 252. 

Only by the cost, etc. Here the 
adverb “ only ” qu.alifies the ])reposi- 
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tion “by,” or tlie entire jdirase “by 
the cost.” 

A great service, etc. A great 
benefit would be confen-ed on tlic 
public. 

6. Surpassed the hopes, etc. 
Exceeded the expectations of tho<e 
who made it into law. 

Legislator. One who make.s or 
passes a law. 

Which he was the first, etc. 
Which he thought of before any one 
else liad done .so. 

To think of. A Gerundial In- 
finitive (pialilVing the adjective 
“ first.” 


27. — The City of Singapore. 

1. Few places. Not many places. 
On the neg.ative force of “few,” .as 
distinct from “a few,” see Mid. 
Gram. § 99. 

The town and island. Singa- 
pore is a town situated on an island 
e.alled by the same u.ame. Hence it 
is called a “ town and i.sland.” 

As it does. “ Does ” is here a 
pro-verb, st.anding for “furni.shes.” 

Garrison. The body of troops 
idaced in guard of a town or fort. 

Of the interior. ‘Of the interior 
of the island. 

Mechanics and labourers. Skilled 
and unskilled workmen. Among 
mechanics we should include .skilled 
workmen, such as tailors, c.ariKuiter.s, 
bootmakers, iron - smiths, silver- 
smiths, etc. Among the unskilled 
workmen we .should include common 
labourers, porters, cart-drivers, etc. 

The native Malays. Singapore 
is in the Malay Peninsula, .and the 
original or native udiabitauts are 
ciilled Jlalaj-s. 

The main body. Tlic bulk, the 
majority. 

KlingR. In the Jl.alay Peninsula 
and in the East India Island.s men 
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V. !;■> li.'ivi' c'lnii,' !'roiii India (or 
\Vt-t< ni India. a< it i' liere c.alled) 
,>rr Ininwii as Klings. Perliap-S this 
v.ord i' a corriijdion of Talinga or 
Ti-hign. 

Javanese. 'Hit .adjL-ctivu form of i 
.lav.'u I 

Irlen-of-Tvar. ^’ni-sldps. | 

■ Prans. A praii is the local name , 
of a large Malay hoat. i 

Junks. A Cliinese vessel is called 
a junk. 

Several hundred tons burden. 
The jdir.i'e “.'•ever.al hundred ton.s ” 
tjunlihes the noun “ burden ” ; the 
)ioun “ toil'' ” is the Adverbial objec- 
tive fif weight. See Mid. Grom. § 
:JS6 

Fishing boats. Here tlie verlial 
nonu “lisliing” is used as an adjec- 
tive and qualifies the noun “boats.” 

Passenger sampans. Here the ' 
noun “]iassenger” is used as an 
adjective to qualify the noun “.sam- 
pans.” iSarnpan is the local name 
for a .small Malay boat. | 

Joss-houses. A Chine.se idol is 
called a joss ; Jience a temple is called 
a joss-hou.se. 

Warehouses. Houses for .storing 
wnre.s or goods. | 

Suburbs. Streets in the outskirts 
of a town. On the i>refi.x “ sub,” see 
Mid. riniin. g 471. j 

2. Incessant activity. Unce.a.s- 
iug energj-. 

A smock. A loose and light gar- 
ment, .something like a .shirt in shape ; 
but it is worn externally as a coat. 

In the country. Outside the 
town. I 


te.xtile fabrie.s of .all kind.s, — cotton, 
woollen, .silk, etc. “ Dry good.s ” is 
a name u.sed in apposition to grocerie.s, 
which consi.st of tea, sugar, s.alt, dried 
fniit. 

Gimlets. A small carpenter’.s 
tool for boring holes in wood. 

To mind. To be disappointed or 
vexed. 

He bates a little, etc. He comes 
down a little in his prices ; he lowers 
his price a little. 

Get a living. Earn a livelihood. 

On one. In Europe tailors sit o?j 
a table whilst they work. In Singa- 
pore they sit ai a table. 

4. The outskirts. The sides or 
outer jiarts of a city, called its sub- 
urbs. 

Clothes-boxes. Boxes for holding 
clothes. Give the two Plural forms 
of “ cloth,” and point out the meaning 
of e.ach of them. Mid. Grom. § 81. 

With a flint lock. A flint lock is 
a lock or spring which has a flint 
fixed in the hammer. The gun- 
powder in the gun is lighted from the 
spark produced by the flint striking 
on the steel. 

Very handsomely.- In very good 
•style. 

All about. Here the adverb “.all ’’ 
(see Mid. Grom. ]>. 141) qualifies the 
preposition “about,” or the entire 
phrase “about the streets.” 

To be hired. A Gerundial Infini- 
tive, qualifying the participle “ wait- 
ing,” — waiting for the purpose of 
heiiig hired. 


-The Burial of Sir John 
Moore. 


Retail shops. Tlie .s.ale of good.s j 28 - 
in .suudl quantities is called retail ; ' 
trading in large quantities is c.alled 
whole-ale. ^ 1 . Corse. Corpse, dead body. 

Schooners. .S.ailiug ve.s;,el.s of. In poetry “corse” is often used for 
moderate .size. ! “ corpse.” 

u. Hardware. 1\ are iii.ade of . Rampart. A wall or an cudvauk- 
met.al, espeeiallv iron : ironmongery. ( )neiit oi earth for covering soldiers 
Dry goods. A collective name for j from an enemy’s fire. 
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Hurried. CaiTied raiiiiUy away j 
ii-oiii tlic datilcfield. j 

His farewell shot. At military i 
funerals, volleys are lired into tlie 
air over tlie giavo as the liody is laid 
in it. But at the hurial of Sir John 
Moore this was not done, as there 
was no time to go tlirough the usual 
cei’emonie.s. 

2. Struggling moonbeams'. 
Struggling to make themselves visible 
through the clouds. 

3. "Wound him. Wrapped his 

body round. Ho was buried in his 
martial cloak, not vTapped round, as 
the dead usually are, with a winding 
sheet. ! 

5. And we far away, etc. AVliile 
we, his friends and fellow-country- 
men, Avould be far away on the 
billow. 

6. Lightly- Slightingly. 

Upbraid him. Speak reproach- 
fully of him. 

But little he’ll reck. But he \ 
will care nothing I'or what is s.aid of 
him. On the Negative force of 
“little,” see Mid. Gram. § 374. 

7. But half. Only half. 

Our heavy task. Our sad duty. 

Random gun. Fired at iiregidar 
inter\'als. 


29. — Sivaji’s Escape from 
Delhi. 

] . Distinguished themselves. 
Shown what good warriors they Avere. 

Campaign. A .series of mili- 
tary movements and engagements, 
covering a definite area of land and 
lasting for a definite period of time, 
is called a campaign. 

Side by side. One beside the 
other. . 

Complimenting him. Praising 
him in liigh terms. Point out the 
difference betAveen “ compliment ” 
and “ comidement.” 


Great, but general, etc. Lilu r.d, 
but indefinite, jnomises of .•idvajn-c- 
ment. 

Cordiality. Hearty display of 
friendship. 

Dependants. Men de])ending on 
him. JJejicndant is a noun ; dcpciul- 
cnl is an adjective. A .similar 
•lifference e.visfs betAveen confidad 
.and confidant. 

Escorted. An e.scori is a bocly of 
men employed togiiiile or .aceonij)any 
■some person either for the .sake; of 
guarding him or as a mark of respect. 
SiA'.aji Avas e.scorted (eonducted) by 
I 500 men, jwobably for both re.asons. 

! 2. By liberal treatment. By 

treating him frankly and generously. 

Politics. The art or tactics of 
government. 

Narrow and short - sighted. 
Wanting in breadth and foresigld. 
“N.arroAV ” means that he Avas bound 
, by prejudices; “short - sighted” 
means that he had no in.sight into 
the future. On the formation of tlu! 
.adjecth'e “.short-sighted,” see Mid. 
Gram. § 243. 

Suppress his feelings. Disguise 
or re.strain his real .sentiments. 

To gain any immediate advan- 
tage. For gaining some tmnporavy 
object. 

Laying aside his prejudices. 
ThroAving off his j)ersonal likes and 
di.slil ces. On the prefix “])re,” see 
Mid. Gram. § 471. “Prejudice” 
literally mean-s a judgment formetl 
beforehand, that is, Avithout proper 
inquiry. 

Permanent attachment. A last- 
ing frieiidshi]). 

Despised as weU as disliked. 
"SWien the conjunction “as Avell as” 
is used, i.s the main stre.ss thrown 
upon the first or upon the .secoml 
A'erb 1 Mid. Gram. § 28P (b). 

He felt the insults. He resented 
the insult.s, etc. 

The more because. To that e.\- 
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t,!it I'r f.iv tli.'U iva-on more, hecause 
l!,. v .'onir from .'-o mean a liaml. 
•• Til.- ” hm- a Demonstrative ad- 
^,■ri> nf Quantity; tliis adverb _ is 
.-.I'.-.av^ followed l,y some adjective 
..r itthcr adverb in tlie Comparative 

d^-Tiv. Mil/, (inua. § 257 (e). 

Ignoble. .5Ii-aii, Imv, insignificant. 

Mistook the person. jMisnmler- 
s'.iwid tbc 1 liaravter of tiie })ersom 

He had to deal with. Supply 
}!i.- l:. Ia)iv.- tliat is iieru imder.stood. 

To think. Hnjiply tlie conjunction 
that 1 ' iiiTc understood. 

Making him sensible, etc. Mak- 
ing Iimi feel wliat an insignificant man 
he w 

3. About to enter Delhi. Oit the 
point of filtering Delhi. If these 
a old- are grammatically analy.sed, 
llu-n •■about ” is a ju-eposition fol- 
!ov.ed by tlm Nonn • Iniinitivc “to 
enter" as its object. Mid. Urdm. 
S 23.5 (//). 

To meet him. Mliich Infinitive 
1' til!^ 


Demanded of the emperor that lie 
should take Ins life, as he had already 
taken Ills liononr. 

Was not prepared for, etc. Did 
not expect. 

To he watched. Simple Infinitive ; 
objective complement to the Factitive 
verb “ordered.” 

5. Sivaji’s whole thoughts, etc. 
Sivaji thought of nothing else tlian 
how to find the means of e.scape. 

His escort. Namely, the 500 men 
who had come with him to Delhi. 

With whom he said, etc. On the 
gronnd alleged by him that the climate 
of Delhi dill not suit them. 

6. Took to his bed. Laid himself 
up a.s if he were .sick. Here the 
Reflexive prononn is omitted after 
“took.” Mid. Gram. § 180 (h). 

Established a communication, 
etc. Carried on a secret coiTespond- 
ence with liis friend.s outside the 
re.sidence. 

To be distributed. Gerundial 
Infinitive. 


Contemptuous. Hhow tlie differ- ' To the passage. To tlie i)assing 
cncf i)f meaning between “coiiteniptu- 1 in and ont. 
mis ” and “eontemiitible.” Donations. Present.s. 

Disrespect. Incivility ; the want ' 7. One evening. Li what case is 

<if re-pect. On the Negative force of, “evening” ? 

!!if ])refi.x “dis," see Mid. 0V«;/i. ] Concerted his measures, etc. 
171. An'anged or .settled his jdans with 

‘1. Performed his obeisance. ' the men outside. 

Made his bow; pro.strated liini.self, Repaired. Betook himself ; made 
to the earth. ' his way. 

To have made his way. To ■ Posted. Placed in readiness, 
have made Ids nay to tlie emperor’s \ Made the best of his way. Rode 
favour. I as fast as lie could. 

Suppleness. Pliant behaviour, * In assumed characters. In dis- 
ob^e(juiousness, guise. 

Received without notice. Re- j The least suspected roads. The 
ceivfd without any mark of respect, j roads by wliicli he would be least ex- 
Control, etc. Suppress the shame ’ iiected to travel, 
and indignation that he felt. ; 8. Much address. Much readi- 

In a swoon. In a fainting ness of .speech and action ; much tact 
fib ; and adroitue.ss. 

When he came to himself, MTien ■ To elude his pursuers. To evade 
he recovered his senses. j their attempts to catch liim. Tliis is 

Called on the Government, etc. 1 a simple or Nouu-Iufiuitive, and is in 
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apposition with “it ” : “ it,” namely, 
to elude his pursuers, must have re- 
rpiired much address. 

Made good. Accomplished. 


30. — The Chimpanzee. 

1. The nearest approach to man. 
The most human ; bearing the nearest 
resemblance to man. Here “ nearest ” 
is an adjective in the superlative de- 
gree, qualifying the noun “approach.” 

Foot-handed. This adjective is 
ai^plied to animals whose forefeet are 
used as hands also. The feet of a 
monkey, though they are used for 
walking, are prehensile, that is, cap- 
able of holding and handling things. 
Monkeys are therefore foot -handed, 
rather than four-footed. 

In structure. In Isodily make or 
organisation. 

With his legs slightly bent. 
Wlien his legs are slightly bent. 

Awkward as hands. Are not well 
adapted to do the work of hands. 

For easy standing or walking. 
For standing or walking at ease. 

This animal is a native, etc. 
The original home of this animal is 
the western side of Africa. 

Refined. The opposite to brutal. 

2. Intelligence. Quickness of 
understanding. 

Tenants of trees. Inhabitants or 
occupiers of trees. 

Wilds. Wild places ; forest. 

Tightly interleaved. Fii-mly 
plaited or twisted together. 

Impenetrable to water. Proof 
against water. 

Diameter. On the prefi.v “dia,” 
see Mid. Gram. § 472. 

The male remaining. What con- 
struction is this ? 

3. Like an ordinary animal. In 
the same way as one would treat an 
ordinary animal. In what ease is 
“ animal ” here ? 


So much humanity. So many of 
the characteristics of human nature. 

To converse with him. 'J’o nsso- 
ci.ate with him. 

In captivity. In the capt ive state : 
that is, the state in which he has lost 
his natural freedom and become the 
property of some one. 

Subordinates himself willingly. 
Places himself in voluntary sub- 
jection. 

Holds himself better, etc. Con- 
siders himself better. 

Molest him. Annoy or trouble 
him. 

Humorous. Jocular, playful. 

4. Inquisitive. Disposed to pry 
into things. 

Ecstasy. . A transport of delight. 

Wilful. Wayward; self-willed; 
perverse. 

Stubborn. Obstinate ; unyield- 
ing. 

Variable. Changeable; uncertain. 

Now, now. At one time, at another 
time. 

Morose. Sullen; sidky ; ill- 
humoured. 

Extract, A short passage taken 
out of a larger book. 

Diary. A daily record ; a journal. 

5. Readily. Without any doubt 
or hesitation. 

More comfortable. More hap]))', 
more entirely at his ease. 

Was assigned a place. In what 
case is “place,” and why? Mid. 
Gram. § 193. 

J. He never felt more comfort- 
able — Princqjul clavre. 

B. Than (he felt comfortable at the 

time) — Adverb claiirc to A. 

C. When he was admitted to 

the family circle — Adjective 
clause to B, 

J). And (when he was) allowed to 
move freely about to open 
and shut doors — Cn-ord. to C. 

B. MHiilc his joy w.os boundless — 
Co-ord. to A. 
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r. \Mien ho vra.'; assigned a place at 
the common table — Adverb 
in K. 

d. Ami the g\m4s admivcil his 
n.'iturul wit ami practical 
jokes — Co-ort/. in F. 

His natural trit. His inborn sense 

of tilC IwliCTOUS. 

Practical jokes. Jokes that con- 
si'te<l in doing something, and not 
in saying anything. The chimp.anzee 
conld not talk, bnt he could show his 
seime of wit by his actions. 

By drumming furiously, etc. By 
1 s ating the t.ablc vigorously with his 
li'ts, as if he were l)eating a driun. 

C. His favourite occupation. His 
chief employment or atuusement. 

Drawers. The small compart- 
ments in a table or almirah, which 
can he drawn in and out. 

Rummaged. Ransacked ; turned 
(uerything ont to see what the boxes 
contained. 

Did not look suspicious to him. 

Hid not excite his fears or suspicions. 

Rubber ball. Ball made of imlia- 
vuiiher. 

. I , Ilo wo.asilysiispicion was aroused 
in him — Noun ckwse in B. 

7J. Might he illustrated hy the 
fact — Friacipnl danse. 

I'. That lie .shrank with teiTor 
from every ruiiber ball — 
A'liini clause ta B (fact). 

I), As long as be lived — Adverb 
danse (a C. 

Were among bis cardinal virtues. 

IVei c .-oiiie of Ins principal virtues. 

He bored me. He wearieil or 

trouMcd me. 

Wherever I went. On the sen.se 
fif totality implied in “ ever,” avlien 
this i., attaciied to a Relative jjto- ’ 
noi'.ii or Relative adverb, see Hid. 
dr, > 1 , 1 . g 150 (c). 

7. His time for retiring for the 
night. His bed time. 

He would jump. He was in the 
habit of jumiiiug. On this sense of 


“ would, ” .see Hid. dram. p. 21 .o 
(4) (c). 

Being afraid, etc. Tills participle 
is intended to state the cause of the 
action. “He covered him.self with 
the blanket, because be wa.s afraid of 
the darkness.” 

His favourite meal. Tlie meal 
that he liked he.st. 

Not to use. To abstain from 
using. 

Conld hardly behave better. 

Could hardly show better manners. 

Did. Tliis is a pro-verb, standing 
for “bebavc.” Hid. dram. p. 216 
(7.) (<•). 

8. Well-mannered. Well-behaved. 

Obliging. ^Yilling to do what he 
was expecteil to do. 

As a good fellow. As a good- 
natured fellow. 

Speculating. Considering, trying 
to come to a conclnsioii. 

..1. When he was first inh odiiced 
to my little girl — Adjective 
clause to C. 

B. Who was then six months old 

— (Jo-ordinate with J. 

C. He seemed perplexed — Prin- 

eijpa.l c/tti(se. 

T). And (he) observ'ed her with 
a.stonishment — Co-ord. to C. 

E. As (he would observe her) — 

.Idrerb clause to T). 

F. If (he were) .speculating — Ad- 

verb clause to E. 

d. Miiether that little bit of a 
creature was really a hnnmn 
being— Arnni cUivse to E. 
That little bit of a creature. 
That diminutive creature. 

Was made up. Was cleared of 
doubt ; was fully decided. 

Offered. Point out the Direct ami 
Indirect objects to this verb. 

_ 9. Mumps. A disease that con- 
sists in a swelling and intlammatiou 
of the glands between the ears ami 
chin. 

Competent. IVell qualified. 
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To take charge of him. Whicli 
Infinitive is this ? 

Pulse. The heating or tiirobhing 
of the heai-t. The state of the pnlse 
is generally tested by feeling the 
patient’s imst. 

Eventually. At last, after all 
other remedies had been tried. 

There being danger. Explain 
this construction. “There” is here 
Introductory. Mid. Gram. § 29. 

10. Would not use chloroform. 
Were not willing to use chloroform. 
Here “would ” is not a sign of the sub- 
junctive mood. It is simply the past 
tense of “ will,” and has the force of 
an Indicative. 

Having regard to the disease. In 
consideration of the fact tliat the anim.al 
was suffering from a disease of the 
lungs. 

Inhale. To take into one’s lungs 
— the opposite to “ exhale.” 

Fearing. What conjunction is 
understood after this verb % 

Would not keep quiet during, 
etc. Would not quietly endure the 
operation. The Reflexive pronoun 
has been omitted .after “keep,” .as is 
explained in Mid. Gram. § 180 (6). 

The operation. The using of a 
Icnife or Lancet by a surgeon is called 
an oper.ation. 

To hold him. Geinmdial Infinitive : 
— To hold him down by force and ni.ake 
him remain quietly in one posture. 

While they applied, etc. During 
the .application of the Icnife. 

Would not submit. Was not 
willing to submit ; refused to sub- 
mit. See note above on “ would not 
use.” 

The fondling words. The co.ax- 
ing .and soothing words. 

Offered his throat. G.ave his 
throat to be Lanced by the surgeon. • 

The ape never flinching. Explain 
this construction. 

He felt, etc. After the operation 
Avas over, he felt much I’clicf. 


31. — Tubal Cain. 

1. A man of might. A man of 
gi'cat pliysic.al strength. 

When earth was young. 'J'lie 
storj' of Tubal Cain, given in the OLl 
Testament (in the book of Genesis), 
belongs to the time before the deluge ; 
.and hence it is said that the earth 
Avas young. 

Rung. GaA’e a ringing sound. 

On the glowing iron clear. On 
the red-hot iron. 

2. Many a one. Many a m.an. 
“ One ” is here Indefinite, and is used 
for jiersons generally. On the ex- 
pression “manv .a,” see J/h/. Gram. 
§ 100 . 

Wrought. Worked. “ Wrought " 
is almost .always used as a participle 
in prose : here, hoAvever, it is used as 
a past tense. Mid. Gram. p. 210. 

As the crown of his desire. As 
the acme or highest point of his 
desire. 

He made them. He made for 
them — for the men Avho came to him. 

For glee. On .account of the de- 
light they felt. 

3. Was filled with pain, etc. Was 
filled Avith regret for the mischief that 
he h.ad done in m.aking so many 
swords .and spears. 

In their lust for carnage blind. 
In their blind lust or p.assiou for 
blood.shed. 

4. Sat brooding o’er his Avoe. 
Sat sadly meditating on his sonow. 

Forebore to smite. Abstaineil 
fi'om smiting. 

The ore. The metal ; the iron. 

Smouldered low. Burnt iIoavu 
to .smoke and ashes. 

Lit the air. Lighted uj) the air. 

5. Taught Avisdom. Here Avis- 
doin is the retained object after the 
P.a.ssiA'e ixarticiple “taught.” .See 
^fid. Gram.'% 193. 

Hung the sword. When h.anging 
ill a i/eiiertd sense is intended, the 
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t-.n-f- of “liang” is “Imng.” 
When ‘■haiicriiig ” in the specific sense 
of taking the life of some man or 
othfT animal is intemleil, the past 
tense is “hanrred.” Miih Gram. 
p. 20S. 

Stanch. Firm ; faithful. 

Would be lord. Would make 
liimself lord if he could. 

,^i'i,naarij . — In the Old Testament 
a man named Tubal Cain is .said to 
have been the first avorker' in iron. 
In the ]ioern here given, lie began 
v. ith making spears and swords ; and 
men came eagerly to him to be siiji- 
jdied. But on seeing that men n.sed 
the.^e weapon.s for de.stroying one 
another, he was filled with remorse, 
and allowed his anvil and hammer to 
fall into disuse. At last it struck 
him to make a plough.share ; and 
men came to him a.s eagerly for thi.s 
as they had done for sword.s and 
spear.5. Men jiraised him as much 
for the one .as for the other ; and 
said, that however thankful they 
mi'-dit be for tiie jdough.share, they 
avould not forget the sword, .so long 
as o])pre.s«or.s and tyrants remained 
on the e.arth. 


32. — The Locust. 

1. Agility. Activity ; quickne.ss 
of movement. 

Their hindmost legs. TliLs is 
not tin- same as sa.viiig “their hind 
leg'/’ 'I’l,,. phra'-e “hind legs” 
would imply that there are two in 
front and two behind. But the 
locaist has six legs, and the hindmost 
are the fifth ami .sixtli. 

Periodically. At certain .settsons 
or months of the year. 

Carr 3 ring desolation along -with 
it. Making the wliole country deso- 
late as it ]eL"es. 

Naturalists. Men who study the 
l;i:; L'- and h.abit.s of animals. This 


deiiartment of science is called 
natural histor}'. 

When extended. When they are 
spread out to their full breadth. 

2. Landscape. On the suffix 
“.scape,” see Mid. Gram. § 450. 

The impulse. The motive. 

Palls. Becomes dull. 

3. Turn out of the villages. Go 
out of their houses into the fields. 

To stem the torrent. To stop 
the influx of locusts. 

But all to no purpose. But en- 
tirely without effect. Here “all” is 
used as an adverb (see Mid. Gram. 
p. 141) and it qualifies the phrase 
“ to no purpose.” 

The flowing tide of the ocean. 
Tlie incoming tide of the ocean. Tlie 
tide, as it comes in, is called the 
flow ; as it goes out. it is called the 
ebh. 

4. With the regularity, etc. As 

regularly as a well-trained army. 

Straight over it. Here the ad- 
verb “ straight ” qualifies the preposi- 
tion “over,” or the entire phrase 
“ over it.” 

The hotter the weather is the 
faster. To what extent the weather 
is hotter, to that extent do they ad- 
I vance faster. Here the first “ the ” 
is a Relative adverb, having the 
second “ the ” as its antecedent. Tlie 
second “ the ” is a Simjile adverb. 
See Mid.. Gra.m. § 261. 

They prolong their stay. They 
lengthen out their .stay : they advance 
less rapidly. 

Long before night. Here the 
adverb “ long ” qualifies the preposi- 
tion “before” or the iirejiositional 
phrase “before night.” 

Fast. Securely fastened. Tliis 
adjective is here the objective. com- 
ideinent to the verb “keep.” 

5. A vague terror. An unile- 
fiiied terror. 

He rode forty miles. Here 
“miles” might be parsed in .two 
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different ways ; (a) as the objective 
of space ; see Mid. Grara. § 163 (5) ; 
or (6) as cognate object to “rode” ; 
“rode a ride of forty miles.” Mid. 
Gram. § 183 (c). 

Seven miles an hour. Here 
“ an ” was originally “ on.” Mid. 
Gravi. § 274 (6). 

6. A not uncommon occurrence. 
This is in apposition to the foregouig 
sentence. For a similar example, see 
Mid. Gram, § 20. 

33. — The Story of the 
Eailroad. 

1. Inventions. An invention is 
something newly made; some new 
contrivance. A discover}^ is sonie- 
tliing newly found in existence. 
There is no contrivance or making of 
anything in a discovery. 

The first hint of the railroad. 
■The first hint or suggestion which 
led eventually to the invention of the 
railroad. 

In the tramway. We find that 
the first hint of the railroad Avas the 
tramAvay. 

Used two or three hundred years 
ago. “ Ago ” means “ from the pre- 
sent time dating backAvards.” 

Transportation. Carrying across. 
On' the prefix “tran.s,” see Mid. 
Gram. § 471. 

2. Lengthwise. On the .suffix 
“Avise,” see Mid. Gram. § 453. 

Of keeping. Is “keeping” liere 
a Participle or a Gerund ? 

A little later. A fcAV' years after- 
Avards. “Later” is here an adverb 
qualified by the affirmath^e adverb 
“ a little.” 

To prevent. Gerundial Infinith-e. 

From wearing out. From being 
Avorn out or Avorii aAvay. The verb, 
though Acth-e in form, is here used in 
ft Passive sense. 


Coated with iron. CoA*erod Avitli 
a coat or lining of iron. 

3. Steam -carriage. .‘V carriage 
draAvn by steam. 

Made merry. IMade themselA'Cs 
merry ; amused themselves. Tlic 
Reflexive pronoun is here omitted 
after the verb. 

Made merry at his expense. 
Made themselves merry at his ex- 
pense. Made fun of him. The 
phrase “at his expense” means that 
he Avas made to suffer some annoy- 
ance from their ridicule. 

An hour. Explain the force and 
use of “ an ” in this phrase. Mid. 
Gram. § 274 (6). 

4. Curiously enough, etc. It 
Avas a very curious fact that in 
all these early experiments, etc. 
“Enough” liere means “A’ery” in a 
Aveak sense. 

On common roads. On unrailed 
roads. 

On a track. On a track marked 
out by rails. 

5. A rude machine. A rough 
and imperfect machine. 

6. A master-mind. A mind of 
exceptional ability. 

A coal "Village. A Aullage near a 
coal mine. 

7. To work in a small way. To 
do some paltrj' or unimportant work. 

About the engine. In connection 
Avitli the engine. 

Not only — but. By this pair of 
conjunctions is the chief .stre.ss laid 
on “industrious,” or on “ingenious”? 
Mid. Gram. § 289 (c). 

Ingenious. Inventive, original. 

8. Write a fair hand. Write 
moderately Avell. 

Would scrawl. Was in the habit 
of scraAvling. On this sense of 
“Avould,” see Mid. Gram. p. 215 

(4) (c). 

Eagerly devoured all the books. 
Read all the books Avith a ravenous 
appetite, that is, Avith intense interest. 
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Heclianics. Tlint liraiich of; 

•■. i.-v.'''- v.-hkU treats of tlio action of j 
for' 1-- oil lioiliL-'. 

He began to see. Point nut tin: 
r.liic-.'t to tlio vii'li “sc(>.’' 

Models. PaUt-nis. 

0. It was in the year 1816. The 
phraso “ it v.-as ” is placed befoi-e the 
v.ords tiiat follow it in order to em- 
phasise the year ISlo. Hmrn. 

i 1 . 0.0 ( 0 . 

His first locomotive. Hb first 
niovahle engine. Stationary engines 
(or engines fixed to one sjiot), had 
been made .alreaily. 

On a rocket. A firework that flies 
np into tiie air with great speed. 

1 0. Stephenson locomotive. 
Here the proper noun “ Steidionson ” 
is used as an adjective to (pialify the 
noun following. 

11. Magical. Marvellous as if 
they had been done by magic. 

Peoples. Nations. This word is 
never used in the jilnral e.xcept in the 
si-iBe of nation. 


34. The Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 

1. The Ganges has formed, etc. 
Tiie mud and sand brought down Ity 
the Ganges from the mountains and 
plains of Upjier India, and deposited 
hy the river on its own hanks and 
near its own months, have gradually 
formed the land which is now called 
Pengal. Snell deposits are called 
alluvial. llie formation of fresh 
h'.ud Ls still going on, little hy little, 
every year. In the .same way the 
lowlands of Egypit have been formed 
hy the river Nile, and hence an 
ancient writer has .taid that Egyjit is 
*• tie- gift of the Nile.” 

Etch mould. Fertile soil. 

Verdure. Greenne-'S. One marked 
d.iiiVreii' e l>etweeij tiie Lower and 
rpper I'roviuces of Northern India i-. 


that during the dry months of the 
year the surface of the Upper Pro- 
vinces is perfectly hare and cannot 
sliow a blade of gi-eeu ^ass, while 
that of the Lower Provinces retains 
its verdure or greenness all through 
the year. 

An English April. On account 
of the .spring .showers, April is one of 
the greenest months ui England. 

The chief highway of commerce. 
Until railways were made, most of 
the commerce of Upper India was 
brought into Bengal hy way of the 
Ganges. 

Marts. Centres of trade or com- 
merce. 

2. The tyranny of men, etc. In 
spite of the tyrants hy whom Bengal 
was overrun and oppressed, the pro- 
vince was so blessed by the over- 
flowing bounty of nature that it con- 
tinued to prosper ; the tyranny of 
man strnggleil in vain against it. 

The Mahratta freebooter. The 
llahratta robber or marauder. Tlie 
' .Mahrattas levied c/imtt or tribute fronr 
j Bengal, as they did at that time from 
most other parts of India. Near 
Calcutta a trench was dug, rvliich 
is still called the Mahratta Ditch. 

Were nourished. Were supplied 
with food. 

The overflowing of its granaries. 
The surjdus stock of its grain. 

Looms. A frame or machine for 
wearing is called a “loom.” Tlie 
i muslin.s of Dacca were at one time 
famous i]i Europe. 

! 3. Commercial companies. At 

this time there were several com- 
. mercial or trading companies : the 
English East India Company ; the 
; French Company ; the Dutch Com- 
pany ; the DanLsli Company ; and 
others. 

Factories. Places of busine,s.s ; 

! merchants’ houses. Tlie agents em- 
ployed in these houses were calle/l 
[ factors. 
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4. Viceroy. On the prefix “vice,” I 
.see Mid. Gram, § 471. 

Virtually. Point out the clifTer- 
ence between “virtual” and “virtu- 
ous.” “Virtual” means actual, 
though not explicitly stated or recog- 
nised. “ Virtuous ” means good, tlie 
oi^posite to vicious. 

Virtually independent. Inde- 
pendent in fact, though not in name. 
Nominally the viceroy of Bengal was 
still dependent on the emjieror oi' 
Delhi, and as such could he removed 
by him at pleasure ; but in point of 
fact the office of viceroy in Bengal 
had become hereditarj', and the 
viceroys had ceased to i^ay tribute to 
the emperor. 

5. Unamiable. Unkind ; devoid 
of any feelings of love or kindness. 

Enervated. Enfeebled. 

Perverted. Corrupted. To “per- 
vert ” means to turn anj^ one from 
the right path into a wrong one. 

Dependent. Point out the differ- 
ence between “dependent” and “de- 
pendant.” (The first is an adjective, 
the second a noun.) 

Debauchery. Indulgence iu seii- 
.sual pleasures. 

Immoderately. Without any 
self-restraint. 

Almost to madness. Almost to 
the extent or effect of madness. 
Here the adverb “ almost ” qualifies 
the imeposition “ to ” or the phrase 
“to madness.” See Mid. Grain. § 
253 (a). The preposition “to” here 
denotes extent or effect, § 279 (rf). 

Flatterers sprung. Here is an 
example, not common in English, of 
the past participle of an Intransitive 
verb qualifying a noun and placed 
after it. Mid. Gh-ain. § 242 ifi). 

From the dregs of the people. 
From the lowe.st ranks of the people. 
The word “ dregs ” literally denotes 
the sediment that sinks to the bottom 
of a cui>. 

Buffoonery. Vulgar jesting. 


1 .". 

C, That last stage, etc. That 
lowest stage of human depravity or 
wickedness. 

.1. It is said — Princijial d(aisc. 

JJ. Tliat he had arrived at that 
last stage of human de- 
pravity — Monii clause to Ji. 

C. When cruelty becomes jdeasiiig 

for its own sake — Adjec- 
tive clause to B (stage). 

D. When the sight of pain is an 

.agreeable e.xcilement — Co- 
ord. to C. 

E. Where no advantage is to bo 

gaineil — Adverb clause to J). 

F. (MHiere) no offence (is) to be 

punished— (7 o-o?y?. to E. 

G. (Where) no danger (is) to be 

averted — Co-ord. to E+F. 

To be gained, to be punished, 
to be averted. These three Infini- 
tives are all gernndial, and all arc 
used predicatively, so as to qualify 
indirectly the noun preceding the 
verb. The first Infinitive qu.alifies 
indirectly the noun “advantage” ; 

1 the second qualifies the noun 
[“offence”; and the third qualities 
the noun “ danger.” 

It had early been. VHiat part 
of speech is “ e.arly ” ? 

7. His whim. A fancy or 
humour, for which no reason or ex- 
j)lanation can be given, is called a 
whim. 

Exaggerated, etc. He had over- 
rated or overestimated the wealth 
that might be obtained, etc. 

Had they been. Tliis is a eon- 
dition.al or Subjunctive clau.<e. 
Whenever the “if” which ordin.arily 
irrecedes .such cl.auses is omitted, the 
.auxiliary verb is placed first. Mid. 
Gram. § 230 (3). 

A. His feeble mind was incapable 

of perceiving — Prineijial 
clause. 

B. Th.at the riches of Calcutta 

would not comiiensiite Iiim 
for — Noun chiusc. to 
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Unit they hcon greater — Ac?rcj'6 
rhntse in B. 

Jt. Than (what) he imagined (them 
fn he) — Adverb cbnisc to C. 

E. Wiiat he mnst lo-^e — iYoitii 
rlitnre to B (tor). 

/’. If the European trade should 
he driven hy his violence to 
some other quarter — Adverb 
clmise to E. 

G. Of which Bengal was a chief 
seat — Co-ordinate to F. 

Short - sightedness. Want of 
foresight ; blindness to the proba- 
I'ilities or certainties of the future. 

S. Pretexts. Excuses which, 
though apparently reasonable, were 
in fact groundk-.^s. 

A ■war •with France. Here 
•• v. ith ” means '• against.” Some- 
times it has tlie opposite meauing, 
and denotes alliance or friendly 
iniioii. Mid. Gram. § 284 («). 

At peace. Tin’s phrase is the 
complement to the verb “were.” 
Point out the various grammatical 
forms in which the complement to a 
verb can be expressed. Mid. Gram. 

g 1S2. 

Grievances. i\Iatters of which he 
complained. 

9. Aggressiveness. Warlike atti- 
tude ; inclination to attack. 

Mere traders. Traders, and 
traders onlj' ; Jieither state.smeu nor 
srddicTs. 

Be'wildered. Perplexed, con- 
founded. 

The impending danger. Tlie 
danger that hung over their head.s. 

Should have been. Ought to 
h'.ivc been. 

Deserted. To desert means to 
k-a-ve a po't wliicli ought not to have 
been k-fc. To abandon means to 
leave a post witkout any intention of 
returning to it. Tlie verb “ deserted ” 
i< here n-'c<l strictlyin its proper.sense. 

10. Grumbled. Complained ; ex- 
T.rc-<ed his dissatisfaction. 


Promised. Point out the object 
to this Transitive verb. 

11. Singular. Exceptional ; re- 
m.arkable ; imcommon. 

Tremendous retribution, etc. 
The retribution that followed was 
the battle of Plassy, which decided 
the conquest of Bengal, and placed 
the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa under Briti.sh rule. 

Malefactor. Criminal. 

Only t-wenty feet square. 
“ Square ” is the complement to the 
verb “was.” “Only” is an adverb 
qualifying the phrase “ twenty feet.” 
“Feet” is the Adverbial objective of 
space. Mid. Gram. § 385 (5). 

Air holes. Holes for ventilation 
or the admission of fresh air. 

Obstructed. Partially blocked up. 

Summer solstice. The time when 
the sun appears to stand still, or 
about the 21st June, the longest day 
in the year. Tlie winter solstice or 
the shortest day in the year is the 
21.st December. Tlie word “ summer ” 
is here a noun used as an adjective. 

12. Expostulated. Begged them 
to reconsider the matter ; remon- 
strated ; earnestly represented the 
cruelty of the order. 

13. The fe'w survivors. Point 
out the difference of meaning between 
“ few," “ a few,” and “ the fexv.” 
Mid. Gram. § 99. 

Some presence of mind. Some 
calmness and self-possession. 

The ans-wer -was, etc. The 
speech that follows could be worded 
tliiis in the form of Direct narra- 
tion : — 

“Nothing can be done xvithout the 
Nawab’s orders ; the Nawah is asleeji, 
and he xx-ill be angrv if anj'body wakes 
him.” 

14. His debauch. The effects of 
his debauch. 

A lane. An outlet -. a passage. 

Charnel house. A hoxise contain- 
ing dead ])odies. 
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Promiscuously. Without dis- 
tinction. 

15. Execrable. Fit to be 
iiccnrsed ; shocking. 

16. Of knowing. “ Knowing ” is 
Iicre a gernnd. 

.1. Hoi well, unable to walk, Avas 
cairied before the tyrant — 
Principal clause. 

Jj. Who reproached him — Co-ord. 
to A. 

0. (Who) threatened him — Co-ord. 
to B. 

]J. And (who) .sent liim n2> the 
country in irons together 
Avith some other gentlemen 
— Co-ord. to B -i- C. 

B. Who Avere suspected of knoAv- 
ing more — Adjective cluiise 
to ]) (gentlemen). 

F. Than (Avhat) they chose to tell 
about the treasures of the 
Company — Noun clause toK. 
Mid. Gram. § 284 {b). 

Oliiseiwe that in clause B “avIio” 
is used in a ContinuatiA'c or non- 
qualifying sense, and that in clause 
E it is used in a RestrictiA'e or 
qualifying sense to qualify the noun 
“gentlemen.” tience clause B is 
Co-ordinate, Avhile clause E is an 
Adiecth'e clause. 3IM. Gram. § 308 
and § 319. 

Bowed doAvn. Enfeebled and ex- 
hausted. 

Intercessions. Entreaties or plead- 
ings on behalf of the prisoners. 

17. To avenge. To take ven- 
geance for. This is a Gerundial In- 
linitiAm denoting jAurpose. 

Determined. Resolute ; j'esoKed 
upon can-ying out the object for 
AA'hich they came. 

35. — The Ladder of St. 
Augustine. 

That men can rise by their virtues 
■or good deeds from one height to 


another needs no shoAving ; for it is 
admitted everyAvhere. The object of 
the present ])oem, hoAvcA-er. is to 
.shoAv that men can rise even by their 
vices, if they Avill only trample them 
under their feet and conquer them, and 
then use them as occasions for mak- 
ing fresh cndeaA'ours. This iioem is 
called “The Ladder of St. Augustine.” 
because it Avas he Avho .shoAved, not 
only b}- Avhat he Avrote, hut by the 
example of his OAvn life, that men 
can use their failing.s as a ladder for 
ri.si/ig to liigher leA els of A'irtue and 
godline.ss. 

1. St. Augustine. This is the 
NominatiA'e of address. Augustine 
Av.as a distinguished bishop and Avriter 
of the Christian Church, born in a.d. 
354 ; died in 430. He Avas bishoi) 
of Hipiio, in Northern Africa. 

Of our Adees, etc. We can make a 
Ladder out of our vices if Ave Avill 
only tread under our feet every 
deed of shame that avc may have 
committed. 

2. The commonest occurrences, 
CA'ents of an hour’.s duration, our 
d.aily pleasures and daily disapjioint- 
nients, are rounds, stages, or stej)s by 
AAdiich Ave may ascend. 

Rounds. Steps or rungs of a 
ladtler. 

3. The base design — virtues less. 
The base design of discrediting or de- 
l/reciating the virtues of other men ; 
uncharitable judgment of other men’s 
ch.aracters or conduct. 

Excess. Intempei-ance. 

4. Strife for trimnph, etc. 'Jlie 
.striA'ing after a victory in jirgament 
for the sake of Aictory, and not for 
the sake of discovering or establishing 
the truth. 

Irreverence. Coutemj)t for, etc. 

The dreams of youth. The dreams 
of youth, Avhen the heart is fresh and 
innocent, .and before it has become 
hardened .ag.ainst the better feelings 
of our nature. 
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Hinders or impedes. There is [ foot - tr.icks tlmt ^vel•e niiseeii Jn'iii 
i!...!i!l.renee in llie iiieniiing.' of these ' l)elo%v, but come more ami more into 
ii„. , view, the higher he ascemls. 

C. All these. Tlic iimms in | 10. Reached and kept. KeachctI 

;] to .■) .are in apposition with and retained. ' 

!)ie.e words. .VIl these vices .and j Not by sudden flight. Not by .a 
iiii'd')iii'_'s must be overcome .and rapid a.scent, but by p.atieut and per- 
tramphd \mder our feet, if we .aspire ' severing toil. Here “flight’ raeau.s 
to gain a high r.aiik in tile bright fields I the act of flying or .ascending. In 
of liimonr. ■ st.anza S tlie noun “flight” ha.s quite 

We would gain. IVe wish or a diflerent sense. There “ flight” is- 
aspire to g.ain. , a Collective noun, denoting .a series or 

7. The cloudy summits, etc. ' succession of .steps con.sidered as a col- 
'I'lie <lo!nl-lii<ldfai Mimniifs of tlic j leetive whole. 

fiitnre that lies before ns. The | 11. If we tlirow off oim .shoulders 

future may look dark .as if covered * the hiirden (of vice) that we li.avc 
^'.itll clouds, hut it clears .as we ' been c.arryiug too long, and use it as 
ascend, if we only have faitli and i a steppiug-.stone to support our feet, 
jici'scveraiwe. j we m.ay discern from the height thus 

t!. Pyramids. Such as the eele- ; gaineil a path, hitherto unseen, that 
liratcd pyramiils of Egyjit, whicli li.ave will le.ail us to higher destinies. 

.a .series of stejis on all sides leading We bore. We e.aiTied, supjiorted. 

n[) to tlie ajie.v, altliongh at a distance We may discern. We can discern 

these, steps are invisible. j or discover. “ May ” is here used in 

The desert airs. Tlie air of tlie ' the .sense of possibility. J/id, Gram. 
desert. ■' p. 216 (6) (&). 

But gigantic, etc. Merely im- , 12. Trolly wasted. Entirely mis- 

nien-.e fliglits of stejis. .spent and thrown .away. 

-I. The mighty jijTamids of stone ] If rising, etc. If by rising on its 
.are blit gig.antic fliglits of | wrecks we .at la.st (finally) .attain to 
stairs — Principal clause. '.something nobler. Here the p.arti- 

H. Tlint Wedge -like cleave the j ciple “ rising ” qualifies the prononn 
de.sert airs— .Id/ccriVe riansc 1 “we,” but tliere is a me.aiiing of 
-E ; c.an.se here implied in it; see Mid. 

C. When (they .are) nearer .seen— ■ Oram. § 244 [h) ; .and hence we m.ay 

Adverh chase (n ^\. , jj.araphra.se it into “by rising”; that 

J). .\iid when (they are) better is, we change the jiarticiple into a 

kiiov II Cn-ord. to C. gerund, and place the preposition 

!•. Bastions. A b.a,stion i.s .a work “ by ” before it. 
jirojecfing ontw.ards from tbe main 
wall of a fortification. The spire.s 
projecting from the side.s of a 

mountnin are here compared to 36. — Alfred the Great, 

b.astions projecting from the .sides 


of a fort. 

Pathways. Footpaths ; foot- 
! racks worn by the feet of previou.s 
travellers. 

Appear." Become visible. Let the 
traveller persevere, and lie v.'ill liud 


1. Long. For .a long time pasi. 
“ Long ” here is an adverb. 

Who were the same, etc. And 
the.se were the same people, etc. 

is not here used in a Ke- 
strictive or qualifying sense ; it simiilj' 
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jiiiii.s tlic two sL-iitciices to^^etlier. 

Mhl. O'ram. § 1G3. 

That -were called, etc. Hfrc 
‘MliJit" is corructly it.sud jiflc-r tliu 
Duinoiistrative “ same.” Mid. O'ram. 
§ 164, and § 106. 

Normans. Tlii.s is tlie Olijeetive 
coiupleinent to the Factitive A'erh 
“ called ” ; tlie object to the verb is 
the Relative “ that.” 

Monasteries. Religions houses 
inhabited by monks or men who had 
separated themselves from the world. 

Their vassals. Their subjects ; 
the men born on their estates, and 
bound to serve their lord iu time of 
war. 

To remedy the evil. To put an 
eflectual stop to the evil ; that is, to 
e.xpel the invaders from the country. 

No one nobleman. No nobleman 
single-handed. 

Muster. Collect ; bring into the 
held. 

By his doing so. Observe that 
the gerund “ doing ” is here con-eetly 
preceded by a pronoun in the Posses- 
sive ease. 3£id. Gram. § 250, and 
§ 369. 

2. Talent. Inborn ability. 

Legislator. Law -giver, one who 
makes laws for his subjects or fellow- 


3. Illustrated in a splendid 
manner. Furnished with sjdendid 
illustrations or ])icturcs. 

To delight. Gcrundial Infinitive 
qualifying the noun “ nattire.” 

^•1. His mother had a book of 
Saxon ])oetry — PrincijHd 
claimc. 

Jj. The pages of which were illus- 
tr.ated in a sjdendid manner 
— Adjective danse to A. 

C. And the verses (of which were) 
of a nature to delight, a 
youthful hero — Co-ord. tn }]. 

1). tVho was looking forward to 
the time — Adjective danse 
to C. 

K. When he .shouhl be a man. able 
to distinguish himself in 
battle — Adjective danse to 1) 
(time). 

Which she promised, etc. 'I'lie 
object to the verb “j)romiseil ” is the 
simple or Noun-lnfmitivu “to give” ; 
and the object to the verb “give” is 
“ which.” The Relative “ which ” is 
here used simply in a Coutinuative 
sense, and not in a Restrictive or 
qualifying one. 

One of the best scholars. What 
noun is understood after the adjective 
“one” 


citizens. 

Withal. With all this ; at the 
same time. 

So he proved. “So” is here a 
Demonstrative adverb, which .saves 
the repetition of the phrase “ a bless- 
ing to his country.” Mid. Gram. 
§ 154. “ So ” is the complement to 

the verb “proved,” which is here 
used Intransitively, and denotes 
“turned out.” 

Twelve years old. Point out the 
case of the noun “ years.” 

He knew not. Point out the 
object to the verb “knew.” 

His ambition. His desire. 

This accomplishment. Namely, 
the art of reading. 


; 4. A regular warfare. A sys- 

tematic and continuous warfare. At 
first the warfare consisted of iiTcgidar 
incursions made at intervals and not 
steadily continued. Now the warfare 
i w.as constant and unbroken. 

[ Particulars. Details : special 
I points or events. “ Particulars ” is 
pro 2 )erly an adjective ; but it can be 
H.sed iis a noun by ])utting it in the 
jdural nnmber and ondtting the 
noun .after it. ‘ 

5. To disguise himself. To ])ut 
on strange clothes ; to .alter his 
aj)i)e<arance, so that no one could 
know who he avas. 

To escape. Tlie object to this 
vei'b is the Passive geruudi;il i)hrase 
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'■i'l'inL'’ ni.'i'ic )»y tlic 

Dam-.'.'' 

A cowherd. A keeper nf cows. 
When ‘'iierii” i' .'nMed to :i noun it 
il«'tiol<-s keeper ; ;i.s eoiviienl, go.ot- 
kenl, skc[i]ier(i. 

Engaged to look after. Engaged 
Cur the purpose of looking after. Tlie 
hiiinitive i-; gerui)<lial. 

Of his rank. Of his holding the 
rank of king. 

0. Far and wide. In nmny and 
di'-tant jilaees. *• Wide " is here ttse<l 
adverhially. 

Being at work. Is the Particiide 
“iieing” here ahsolute ? hTo ; it 
qnalifie.-' the Po-'sc.-sivu pronoun “hi.s ” 
m the pfrra'-e ftfs rcjihi’e rn/ori'.'’ 

Chased. Hunted, imrsned, as a 
hnnt'’ninn wonld hunt game. 

Little thought. “ Little ” is here 
an advei'l), and used in a negative 
sense, J/)V. G/vm. § 374. The 
ailverh is lierc almost equivalent to 
*■ not.” 

By and by. On the right and 
wrong uses of this ad^’erhial phra.se, 
fee Mid. Gnihi. § 37d. 

7. Concluded. Came to the con- 
elusion ; inferred. 

He was dead. Point out the con- 
junetion understood het'ore “he.” 

Seeking him. “Seeking” is here 
a gerund, and object to the verb 
“left off." 

When he quitted. And then he 
quitted. “ Wlien ” is liere u.sed 
simidy in a Continnative .sense, and 
not in a Be.strictive or qualifjing 
one. 

A. At last his enemies concluded 
*'■>;«? clause. 


Jj. (T)iat) he was dead — iKouii 
clause to A. 

<J. Wten he quitted the service of 
the cowherd — Co-ord. to A, 
]). And (he) collected around him 
a few of his most faithful 
friends- — Co-ord. to O. 

E. With whose lielp lie built a 
ca.stle — Co-ord. to J). 

V. And (lie) fortified a castle in a 
desolate spot — Co-ord. to E. 
G. Wliere it was not lilcely to be 
easily discovered — Adjective 
clause to F. 

S. Straggling parties of Danes. 
Parties .separated from the main body ; 
detached and scattered bands of Danes. 

Surprised. Caine upon suddenly. 

For a battle. For a general eu- 
gagemeiit. 

9. A wandering minstrel. A 
minstrel or player on the harp, w'ho 
wandered from place to place iu 
.search of a livelihood. 

Their good cheer. Their copious 
banquet. 

10. ^But feasting. E.vcept feasting. 
“But” is here a preposition. 
Point out the other nieanings of the 
wor<l. Mid. Gram, p. 142. 

Desiring them. Requesting them. 

11. The summons. This noun, 
though it ends in s, is singular, and 
has a plural form “summouscs.” 
Hence the verb follondng is singular, 
— “ was obej'ed.” 

Whose appearance, etc. 1W>o, 
as soon as they saw him, greeted (or 
Aveleomed) him with long and loud 
clieers. 

Eouted. Tlirown into confusion 
and defeated. 


THE END 






